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Feed the press with good copy, art and Champion paper, and out the other end 
comes sales ammunition that’s well on the way to becoming folding money. Printers profit because 
manufacturers like this form of selling for its effectiveness and economy, and retailers find their 


consumers respond to its fine appearance and factual information. Champion for over half a century 


has been providing printers and their customers with finer papers for better printing. Choose the 


Champion grade that best fits each job that is produced in your plant, and turn this paper into money. 


un Chamgprin Tigpee AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


District Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 











will simplify your strip material production, providing plenty of 

The E L RO D leads, slugs, rule and base material for all composing room re- 
quirements . . . Work moves promptly and efficiently when your printers have at hand all 
needed spacing and base material to get the job up quickly and accurately, and always-new 
Elrod border and rule improves the appearance of the finished work ... One Elrod produces 
high-quality material from 1-point to 36-points in thickness, the size range providing base 
for cuts, electros or shell-casts, and metal furniture for general composing room use .. . The 
Elrod requires only minimum operator attention, and is exceedingly low in first cost and 
maintenance... Many printing plants have eliminated all strip material worries with an Elrod 


installation. Ask us for complete information about Elrod operating economies in your plant. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by Macl Hunter Publishi Corporation, 369 wes Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in eee single copies 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian ae, 50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. x 100, Toronto.) Foreign $1 @ year; three years, $20.00. 
Entered as second-class matter, June ‘95, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3 3 1379. Copyrighted, 1947. Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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Weston Papers 


WESTON'S BOND 

€xtra No. 1, 100% Cotton Fibre 

WESTON’S DEFIANCE BOND 

100% Cotton Fibre. 

WESTON'S HOLMESDALE BOND 

75% Cotton Fibre 

N'S WINCHESTER BOND 
50% Cotton Fibre 

WESTON’S BLACKSTONE BOND 

25% Cotton Fibre 


LEDGERS 
RON WESTON co. 
LINEN RECORD 
Extra No. 1, 100% New White 
Cotton and Linen Fibre 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE LEDGER 
100% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S WAVERLY LEDGER 
757% Cotton Fibre 
N’S CENTENNIAL LEDGER 


Cotton Fibre - 
STER LEDGER 


WESTO 


WESTO 
WESTON’ 
GER 


INDEXES 
WESTON'S DEFIANCE INDEX 
100% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S WINCHESTER INDEX 

50% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S MACHINE 

pOSTING INDEX 

50% Cotton Fibre 
HINE ACcCOU NTING 
N’'S TYPACOUNT LEDGER 

757% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON'S MACHINE 

posTING LEDGER 

50% Cotton Fibre 


MAC 
WESTO 
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Stassen, Thomas, Sturges, Chandler, Gage to Judge IPI Essay Contest 


Harold E. Stassen 


Lowell Thomas 


Wesley A. Sturges 


Norman Chandler 





New Essay Certificate Designed hy DaBoll 





In oe ges to a request for a brief auto- 
biography for Keeping in Touch, Mr. 
DaBoll, designer of the 1947 Essay Contest 
Certificate, sent IPI the following self in- 
terview which is —— verbatim. 

Raymond Franklin Da Boll, born June 
19, 1892, of Yankee and Scotch parents 
on farm near Clyde, N. Y. Can’t recall 
when his interest in ABCs began, but 
remembers career came close to ending 
in eighth year when he waded beyond 
depth in Erie Canal. Tendency to 
“overstep’”’ persists; frequently puts him 
in hot water—sometimes by accident; 
more often by design. Insists it’s de- 
signers business to know where to draw 
the line (literally and figuratively) and 
should be allowed to do so with min- 
imum of art direction. 

Studied Design at Rochester-Athe- 
naeumand Mechanics Institute—1909— 
1911; also Art Institute of Chicago in 
1912. Stayed to do advertising layout 
and lettering. Gained most valuable ex- 
perience under Oswald Cooper in early 
20s; owes much to kindly interest of 
late W. A. Kittredge; also to attendance 
since 1937 of informal evening classes 
conducted by Ernst F. Deletterer, cus- 
todian of rare books and mms. in New- 
berry Library. 

A free lance since 1929. Finds book 
design preferable to advertising but less 
profitable. Fear of the deadline has long 
since convinced him that Thoreau was 
right. Does large part of his work at 
country home near Hinsdale. 
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Most widely known work is calli- 
graphic institutional ad for A. E. 
Aveyard, November 1942; later litho- 
graphed and sent to U. S. Army and 
Navy Chaplains throughout world, and 
to clergymen, public officials, libraries, 
etc. in U. S. A. ; 

Member—STA; AIGA (27 Chicago 
Designers) CLFF Dwellers, Westerners. 
Has talent for involvement in extra 
curricula projects for good of certain 
“causes” with uncertain outcome and 
no income. 

(I doubt if my family life—musical as- 
pirations — frustrations, etc. should be 
told here.) 
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Harry L. Gage 


Over 150 Schools will 
Participate in Contest 


Judges who will select the thirty national 
prize winners in the 11th Annual Essay 
Contest sponsored by International Print- 
ing Ink in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association were 
recently announced. 

Harry L. Gage, Vice-President of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, will be 
chairman of the five-man jury. Others 
selected are: Harold E. Stassen, former 
Governor of Minnesota and possible 
presidential candidate in 1948; Lowell 
Thomas, well-known radio news com- 
mentator; Wesley A. Sturges, Dean of 
Yale University, School of Law; Norman 
Chandler, President and Publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Thousands of students in more than 
150 high schools, junior high schools and 
preparatory schools will participate in the 
contest by writing essays on the subject 
“Printing’s Place in the Postwar World.” 
Each school selects the two best essays 
submitted by its students; and these, in 
addition to receiving local prizes, become 
eligible for the national awards. 

The essay contest is primarily educa- 
tional in purpose. Its aim is to help in the 
dissemination among students of print- 
ing ofa better understanding of the vital 
importance of printing in the world of 
today. Recently the contest was approved 
by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 
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Fine 
Coated Paper 
Needs No Other Name 


On a quality coated paper, half-tone 
engravings reproduce fine photo- 
graphs with all the attractiveness of 
the originals. By “streamlining” the 
manufacture of coated paper, Con- 
solidated not only achieved a superior 
product but also reduced its cost. 
This improved paper... sold at un- 
coated prices... remains fine coated 


paper and needs no other name. 


Photograph courtesy of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
from a Duraglas advertisement 

in December McCall’s 


© Consolidated Coate 
Papers }"92..003.55" 


Manufacturers such as Owens-Illinois Glass Company go to great 
expense to make their advertising attractive and convincing. Nat- 
urally they require faultless printed reproductions. That is one 
reason why McCall’s Magazine, which carried the above illustra- 
tion in a Duraglas advertisement, uses substantial quantities of 
Consolidated Coated Paper in its printing. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, Consolidated 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. Coated Papers meet almost any printing need of publishers and 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 





by Tony Barlow 
























































rr the making of over 1,000 
miles of quality paper a day 
Oxford Paper Company uses an 
average of 70,000 logs of pulp- 
wood. 

At Rumford, Oxford has near-by 
access to vast timber resources of 
the proper kinds of fine quality 
pulpwood for making its papers 
— spruce, fir, hemlock, poplar 
and hardwood. 

So Oxford quality papers start 
with the right pulpwood. In fact, 
from logs to finished paper — 
Oxford has direct control over 
every operation. 


To this is added the skill of veteran 





FEARFUL MOMENT! COULD IT BE THAT THIS 
ONE DAYS PRODUCTION OF OXFORD PAPERS 
CONSUMED ONLY 69,999 LOGS INSTEAD OF 
THE AVERAGE 70,000? 

















papermaking craftsmen, some in 
the third generation at Oxford. 
Supplementing their craftsman- 
ship are Oxford’s never-ending 
control inspections to make 
sure that high standards of quality 


are maintained. 





— Engravatone, 





It is this combination of know- 
how, completeness and testing 
which has helped Oxford to be- 
come quality-paper headquarters. 
Paper merchants in key cities 
coast to coast distribute Oxford 
quality papers. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maine- 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; UNcoaTep 
Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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Transporter wz 


Proved by exhaustive tests to be the fastest and easiest operating 

motorized hand truck ever developed—the 1947 TRANSPORTER is 

the first motorized hand truck with electric-lift so efficient it uses a 

standard 11-plate battery—which makes it the lowest operating cost 
electric-lift hand truck you can buy. 


“Automatic” engineers through in- 
tensive research have developed an 
electric-lift motor and hydraulic 
pump, which uses less current than 
the reserve left in the famous 
TRANSPORTER standard battery 
at the end of a full day’s operation. 
Therefore, the TRANSPORTER 
still provides maximum power fora 
full day’s hauling and yet uses only 
a light socket for charging battery. 


A simple pressure of the fore- 
finger on the new ATCO ELECTRIC 
LIFT BUTTON raises the loaded 
skid or pallet to moving height in 
SECONDS! In a normal day’s oper- 
ation, less than 10% of battery 
capacity is used to lift to maximum 
height—and since the lift is not al- 
ways raised more than half the full 
height in actual work, the current 
consumption will be less. 


Put 
Muscle Mikes Power 
to Work For You! 


REVERSE BUTTON 

FORWARD BUTTON 

ATCO ELECTRIC LIFT 
BUTTON 


BRAKE FULLY APPLIED 
BRAKE FULLY RELEASED 


ay EM covste-action 
* | BRAKE 


Muscle Mike is the mighty 
midget of power in the 
TRANSPORTER that gets your 
material where you want it 
with new ease and lowest 
cost. Diagram shows how IN 
ONE MOTION and WITH 
ONE HAND, operator effort- 
lessly controls every move- 
ment of your product with 
new ATCO ELECTRIC LIFT 
Model TRANSPORTER. 


L 


FORWARD BUTTON starts the load—4000 to 
6000 pounds of materials glide along at safe 
walking speed. You deposit it with the same 
easy “touch-of-the-fingers” control. 


FOREFINGER PRESSES the ATCO Electric Lift, 
and your material is raised, ready to move. 
Human energy expenditure: practically nothing. 


REVERSE BUTTON and guide handle eases 
Transporter below skid or pallet, and load is 
ready to be raised to moving level. Requires 
no skill, no muscle work—just thumb pressure. 


ONE HAND, ONE MOTION OPERATION 


New double-position brake—applied 
either by raising or lowering guide 
handle, provides steering and braking 
leverage at the same time for hauling on 
ramps. All controls—forward and re- 
verse speed, lift, steering and brake are 
so arranged they may be regulated by 
one hand and operated in one motion, 
simply by touching the buttons and 
guiding the handle. 

Available in three standard units, 


4000 and 6000 capacity platform model 
and 4000 pound capacity pallet model, 
TRANSPORTER also comes in com- 
panion models equipped with the ATCO 
Foot Lift at lower cost. Let an ATCO 
SPECIALIST show you how TRANS- 
PORTERS end back-breaking, gruelling 
toil, release critical labor for more pro- 
ductive work, cut your material han- 
dling costs in half! Mail the coupon for 
complete facts. No obligation. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO, 
155 West 87th Street, Dept. B7 
Chicago 20, Illinois 
Mailme withoutobligation, facts aboutthe NEW 
ATCO ELECTRIC LIFT TRANSPORTER 
( ) Have an ATCO Specialist survey my 
handling costs. ps 
Company Name.....+++ +54 
on 
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Unless you already have a Rosback Pony 
Rotary in your plant, perforating may be 
costing you twice as much as it should or 
even more. If such is the case it's important 
for you to know. There is one sure way to 
find out... that’s by actual comparison. 


Next perforating job you have, make a care- 
ful record of total minutes from start to finish 
on your present equipment, including both 
perforator set-up and running time. Retain 
this record for your own information. 


Then send us a sample of the job, full size 
sheets just as you ran it through your perfo- 
rator. Also state number of sheets perforated. 


On receipt of your sample we'll send you, 
without obligation, an approximate estimate 





as to total time required for perforating that 
same job on a Pony Rotary, based on reports 
from Pony Rotary users covering jobs of 
similar kind and size. 


With our estimate and your own time report 
before you, you can immediately determine 
how much more you are now paying for 
perforating than you should. 


Meanwhile, write us, or ask your Rosback 
Dealer, for a copy of our new bulletin con- 
taining complete operating description of 
the Pony Rotary and showing actual cost 
savings on the average perforating job. 


F. P, ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery 
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A Letter, too, can ‘cool its 


Ir you HAD A SALESMAN who was con- 
sistently unsuccessful, who spent most 
of his time “cooling his heels” in wait- 
ingrooms, you’d dosomething aboutit. 

But letters also can cool their heels 
— shoved aside on desks, dropped in 


wastebaskets unread. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


There is no single cure for unsuc- 
cessful letters, but a long, long step 
in the right direction is a good letter- 
head, well printed on Howarp Bonn. 

Howarp Bonn, whether in whitest 
white or your choice of its twelve 
clean colors, emphasizes the impor- 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


heels’! 


tance of your message, helps attract 
the attention that leads to careful con- 
sideration. Thousands use it, not only 
for letterheads, but for business forms 
and other kinds of vital business print- 
ing. So many use it, in fact, that it is 
called “The Nation’s Business Paper.” 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , bond 


“<THE NATION'S Gait BUSINESS PAPER” 














This 
Maxwell Bond 
is thr 


nel 








How do you spell thr-r-rifty ?” 





That's the nice part about MAXWELL BOND. Its low cost erasure without spoilage, the production of plenty of 
makes it perfect for all types of business forms—inter-office clear carbons, the ability to take pen, pencil and typewriter. 
ASR NEN A EN With all of this, MAXWELL BOND is watermarked and 
blanks and all the things consumed in volume in every office. prints so cleanly one would never know it costs 20 little. 
And MaxwELt has all the physical qualifications for the Next time remember thrifty MAXWELL BOND. 


kind of saving that goes with such things as You'll see it’s all we say it is! 


Maxwell Bond 


America’s Favorite Low Cost Bond 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 

















The CH APM AN Electric 


Neutralizer 


speeds ail mechanical 
phases of press work 


i lizer has been in world-wide 
i CHAPMAN Electric Neutralizer ia 
a ae of static in printing operations. Ic eliminates static 


use as th at any time of the year, in any climate; and 


under any weather conditions, 
is fully guaranteed. 


FOR ALL ROTARY AND FLAT BED PRESSES 
Letterpress — Offset — Gravure 
Feeding is aided e Sheets will not crumple 


noe , d 
ily without clinging to strippers an 
ware Pe papers are handled quickly, 


Fire risk on gravure presses 


e Presses can be speeded up e 
or miss e Sheets are delivere 
guides; and are evenly jogged e Light 
without trouble « Register 1s improved e 
is reduced. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE , 
Output current through the CHAPMAN Neutralizer is limited st _ 
of : ampere — while changing your supply —— automa y 
meet requirements of paper undergoing press work. 
1. It is absolutely safe. 
2. No harmful rays are produced o 
3. No shielding is necessary. 


r emanate from it. 


4. There is no possibility of immediate or future harmful 
effects to operators. ; 
5- No state or other government objects to sts use. 


6. CHAPMAN Neutralizers are tested and approved by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


The CHAPMAN Electric Neutralizer is easy to install, and requ 
minimum of maintenance.* 


ires a 


he new Handbook of the 


: ‘of 
ie Oe ree One ete n No. 66, just off the press. 


CHAPMAN Neutralizer, Bulleti 


*Current consumption as low as 10 watts per press. 








CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER COMPANY 





PORTLAND, 6, MAINE 
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PARTIAL LIST 
(published by permission) 
OF PRINTING PLANTS 
EQUIPPED WITH 


CHAPMAN STATIC 


NEUTRALIZER 





Addison Lithographing Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


Alco-Gravure Hoboken, N. J, 
The American Label Co. New York, N. Y. 
Bird & Son East Walpole, Mass. 
Alfred Bleyer & Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooks Banknote Co. Springfield, Mass. 
The Central Lithograph Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Chilton Company Philadelphia, Penna. 
The Colonial Press, Inc. Clinton, Mass. 


Columbian Art Works Milwaukee, Wis. 
Commercial Printers, Ltd. Regina, Sask., Can. 
W. B. Conkey Company Hammond, Ind. 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 
Continental Lithograph Corp. Cleveland, O. 
The Cornwall Press, Inc. Cornwall, N. Y. 
Crawford Press, Inc. So. Weymouth, Mass. 
Crocker McElwain Company Holyoke, Mass 
A. T. DeLaMare Co. Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Dominion Loose Leaf Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
Eastern Offset, Inc. Baltimore, Md. 
The Free Methodist Publishing House 
Winona Lake, Ind. 
Gilman Fanfold Corp. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Gospel Trumpet Company — Anderson, Ind. 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 
The Henle Wax Paper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
H. O. Houghton & Co. | Cambridge, Mass 
The Houston Chronicle Houston, Texas 
Judd & Detweiler, Inc. | Washington, D. C. 
Kary-Safe Paper Bag Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Keller-Crescent Company Evansville, Ind. 
The Kellogg & Bulkeley Co. Hartford, Conn 


M. V. Klich Printing Co. Chicago, III, 
Mack Printing Co. Easton, Penna. 
The Maqva Co. Schenectady, N. Y. 
The Maple Press Co. York, Penna. 


Mennonite Publishing House Scottdale, Pa. 
Mid-West Wax Paper Co. 
Fort Madison, Wis. 
E. E. Miles Co. South Lancaster, Mass. 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Thos. D. Murphy Co. Red Oak, Iowa 
The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 
° teenwich, Conn. 
The National Carbon Coated Paper Co. 


Sturgis, Mich. 
Neely Printing Co. Chicago, Ill, 
Orange Publishing Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pantograph Prtg. & Stat. Co. 
Bloomington, III. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. Bristol, Penna. 


The Plimpton Press Norwood, Mass, 
Prospect Press, Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Public-Press-Limited Winnipeg, Can. 
The A.H. PughPrinting Co.Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Rumford Press Concord, N. H. 


Russell's Ry. & Motor Bus Guide Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

The Shelby Sales Book Co. Shelby, Ohio 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Cortland, N. Y,. 

Stovel Company, Ltd. Winnipeg, Canada 

Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton Co. Baltimore, Md. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. Hartford, Conn. 

The Wayside Press Mendota, III. 

Webb Publishing Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
West Carrollton Parchment Co. 

West. Carrollton, Ohio 

Western Newspaper Union Fargo, N. D. 

Western States Envelope Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis, 

Wheeling Steel Corp. Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Wolf Envelope Co. Cleveland, Ohio 

Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co. Reading, Pa. 











A sound idea will endure but not grow until actual plans are put 
into production. For instance, if you have been considering in- 
stalling an offset department or revamping your present one, 
Rutherford counsel, based on experience developed with the 
lithographic industry, will be of immeasurable aid to you. It has 
been applied to the manufacture of Precision Cameras, Photo- 
Composing Machines and Offset Color Proving Presses for many 
of the finest lithographic plants. 

You may count on Rutherford to understand your point of view 
and to recommend the right lithographic equipment for a partic- 
ular purpose. Put your idea to work today and make sure of 


deliveries at the earliest possible date. 


’ 


RUT HERFEFOR D 
MACHINERY DIVISION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, “"@ 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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TT 
RAVOR. 


SURE IT’S BOARD STOCK. The idea that rotogra- 
vure is limited to thinner stocks is distinctly old 
hat. Champlain Rotogtavure Presses print millions 
of these Jello cartons in a continuous operation 
from a fast-moving web. Yet Champlain Presses 
handle tissue-thin cellophane, difficult foils or glass- 
ines with equal ease. 


SURE THERE’S FINE TYPE. On Champlain Rotogra- 
vure Presses, fine type, heavy solids and delicate 
tone work are reproduced with amazing fidelity to 
original art. 


SURE IT’S DIE-CUT. The exclusive fully enclosed 
Speedry ink fountain permits Champlain Presses 
to use instant-drying inks and lacquers, to print in 
any number of colors delivering rewound or 
sheeted, ready for immediate fabrication. Or, fabri- 
cation steps may be performed in line through the 
addition of standard Champlain units that score, 
slit, perforate, apply glue, emboss, or punch— 
all in a single, continuous passage of the stock. 
Champlain’s 360° running register control — push 





button operated—instantly corrects registration of 
color and in-line fabricating steps. 


ALL THIS AND LOW COST TOO! For all its speed, 
versatility and long-known quality, gravure is low- 
cost, too—a lot lower than most people think, lower 
than processes that lack gravure’s advantages. Why 
not send samples and production data today for a 
specific analysis of what gravure can do for you. 
Champlain Company, Inc., 88 Llewellyn Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES 


rotogravure at its best 






















Greatest Little Cylinder 
o> SMART STYLING 
CONVENIENCES 


MANY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 















‘ve LITTLE 
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HIGH SPEED AND 
QUALITY AT LOW 
OPERATING COST 


Cylinder-press performance and quality at no 
more than automatic platen-press operating ex- 
pense. The ATF Little Giant requires little more 
floor space (34 x 82 inches) than a platen press, is 
simple in design, with a minimum of adjustments, 
and can be mastered quickly. ; 


Speedier Lock-up 

Entire form is exposed, and 12-inch Hi-Speed 
quoin (furnished as standard equipment) saves 
time and assures accuracy when locking up or 
making changes. 


Cylinder Press 
Ink Distribution 


Fountain can be set quickly, giving ample cover- 
age. Flow controlled by 18 screws with points 
covered by abutment pieces to prevent wearing 
blade and provide even setting of fountain. 
Exceptionally large ink plate. Two-inch rollers. 


Hairline Register 


Cylinder and driving gears are in constant mesh. 
Side guides can be changed instantly from left to 
right. Micrometer adjustment of side guideWhile 
press is running. 


Three-speed Pulley 

Provides 2,500, 3,500, and 4,000 imp. per hour 
from single, constant-speed motor with starter and 
overload protection. Convenient external lever 
makes shifting V-belt from one speed to another 


a few seconds operation. 
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Easy to Make Ready 


Cylinder is easily accessible. Special cylinder 
blanket permits quick get-away on every job. 


Automatic Double Roll 


A simple turn of a plunger, while press is running, 
instantly switches to automatic double rolling for 
heavy solids and large halftones. 


Extension Jogger Delivery 


Sheets are jogged and large pile delivery lowers 
both automatically. These two features are usu- 
ally found only in large cylinder presses. 


Alemite Lubrication 


Press tracks are lubricated automatically from oil 
reservoir. Positive lubrication of all main bearings 
by Alemite system. 


Quick-set Feeder 


No overhead guide bars. Front guides are fixed, 
side guides adjustable for small or large sheets. 
Feed bar has six suckers. Feeder handles any 
stock from onion-skin to 4-ply card. Full box of 
envelopes held by a simple attachment. 


Convenient Sheet Sizes 


The ATF Little Giant takes sheets up to 12 x 18 
inches (prints 814 x 11 two up plus bleed). 


Besides these principal features, there are many 
more improvements designed to increase operat- 
ing efficiency and step up profits. Ask your ATF 
Salesman for complete details including demon- 
stration press sheet and commercial samples. 


Built-in Overhead Gas Heater 
and 
ATF Diafram Non-offset Gun 


(OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT) 











Many a, Message Goes Wrong at the Start 


@ In days long gone, the wind and rain on the hills of 
Chillicothe often gave the Indians a bad time with their 
smoke signals. Every printer knows that even today 
moisture is a factor in the effectiveness of a printed 
message. 


Because you ate ever conscious of the humidity of 
your pressroom, in relation to the moisture content of 
paper, you probably used to hang paper before running. 
The Chillicothe Paper Company pioneered with an Off- 
set stock with built-in moisture content. Now most 
pressmen say they run Chillicothe Offset right from skid 
through press without shrink, stretch, curl or lint. 








Cross breeding enamel and offset advantages gave 
birth to the truly aristocratic stock of Chillicothe Offset. 





Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 


LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT e CHILLOTINTS 


GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 











re 
Es 


THE CHILLICGTHE PAPER CO. 





CHILLIC 


HE, OHIO 
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You, too, can use this kit to... 


a 





Your customers who order printed forms 
will thank you for the help the Hammer- 
mill Form Designing Kit can give them. 
The kit contains these three trouble-savers 
for anyone who orders printed forms—or 
prints them: 


1. 5-Minute Form Check List—quick 
method for checking the efficiency of any 
form, new or old. 


With this Form Designing Kit you can give 

expert help to your customer and spare 

yourself the headaches that often result 
from faulty instructions. 


2. Printing Specification Sheets—pro- 
viding for instructions that are complete, 
accurate, and leave little room for mistakes. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
Please send me— 
your book, “How t 


Nam 


pas 


J, (Please write on, 






1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


_ the Hammermill Form iy 
pg a. Business Form,” and a Form Layout 





or attach to, your 


Build 
Good 
Will 


Help your customer 








plan his printed 
forms...Save 
production headaches 


for yourself. 


3. Layout Sheets—both pica- and elite- 
spaced for designing forms in exact size 
and shape required. 


Send coupon for your free kit. With it will 
be sent the helpful companion idea-book, 
“How to Design a Business Form,” and a 
plastic, pocket-size Form Layout Rule.’ 


To earn further thanks—for prompt delivery 
and satisf that dependable 
Hammermill Bond is more trouble-free than 
most papers.tits quality is safeguarded by 
laboratory tests developed through 45 years of 
papermaking. 


os hh 








Designing Kit, also a copy of 


——_ 


Positidn nae 


company letterhead ) 
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Conveniently-packaged, space-saving 
V«S Drives are available from 1 to 
200 Ap. for operation on A-c. power. 


RELIANCE 


24-HOUR 
PRODUCTION — 


RELIANCE 


V«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from A-c. Circuits, 
brought greater production than ever before possible from this printing 
press! And presses aren’t the whole story. V*S can be applied with profit 
on many other types of equipment in the graphic arts industry where 
adjustable speeds improve operation. 

Quick, smooth starting and stopping . . . stepless speed changing, 
including slow speeds for makeready and inspection, can be controlled 
from nearby or remote stations. To learn more about the money-saving 
efficiency of V*S Drive write today for Bulletin 311—or phone your 
nearest sales representative. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1101 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Appleton, wis. © Birmingham e Boston ¢ Buffalo e Chicago e¢ Cincinnati e Denver ¢ Detroit « Gary 
Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville, S. C. ¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City ¢ Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles « Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis 
New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. « Roanoke, Va. © Rockford e St. Louis 
San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Tampa e Tulsa e Syracusee Washington, D. C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE*5: MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 











While he's one big mass of blubber, 
The whale is surely no land-lubber. 
But don’t be fooled by what he spouts; 
Air it is, tho’ some have doubts. 


ee ee ee 
MH. td, & +, 


Se, hee ~~ < 





VOLUME 
EASTERN’S 


If you standardize on quality printing, but find that the more 

expensive papers make a whale of a difference in the size of 

your pocketbook, use Eastern’s Volume Bond. A middle- 

pticed paper, it gives real value for the money. . . always 

takes the kind of printing you and your customers like to get. 

Clean and crisp, its non-curling, lint-free surfaces take sharp, 

clear impressions with a minimum amount of time and 

trouble . . . waste, stoppages, and shutdowns. 

Yes, there’s uniform quality in every sheet of this dependable, MADE BY 
watermarked paper. So, the next time you have a closely EASTERN CORPORATION 
figured printing job, specify Eastern’s Volume Bond. BANGOR, MAINE 











VOLUME BOND |. * VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC LEDGER * ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR % ATLANTIC MANIFOLD cnc Steen 

ATLANTIC COVER * ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER * ry i 

ATLANTIC VELLUM ra ATLANTIC DUROPAKE MANIFEST BOND * MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 


ATLANTIC BOND * ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 


ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX 
ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Louisiana Paper Co. 
Sloan Paper Co. 
Baltimore Paper Co. 
Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 
The Mudge Paper Co. 
Baton Rouge Louisiana Paper Co. 
BICMINGHM «00 .<00:2:0%0006 .-Sloan Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Century Paper Co. 
Cook-Vivian Company 
Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
Bridgeport Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
CIRO W Bs 0560 eeisenisoeesneueawswecees --Dillard Paper Co. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 

- Sloan Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
La Salle Paper Company 

- Reliable Paper Co. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Sterling Paper Co. 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver Dixon & Company 
Des Moines Pratt Paper Company 
IDOI sis cu nhs os onseasesscnce cece Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Fort Worth Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Greensboro, N. C Dillard Paper Co. 
Greenville, S.C.. Dillard Paper Co. 
Seles bisekion wees huwaubenuin. ..--John Carter & Co. 

Hartford Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Pear soo 0 nso sens c'e eee ween e swears L. S. Bosworth Co. 
Since em aeameyicisim .. Indiana Paper Company 
MacCollum Paper Company 
Townsend Paper Co. 
Graham-Jones Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Little Rock Arkansas Paper Company 
Los Angeles Carpenter Paper Company 
ERSUIENMIIEs 6 ossiennaossueseuenasecauue The Rowland Paper Co. 
Disncuester. IN: 44. 665 6ss06wsuseeee «+eee-C. H. Robinson Co. 
Memphis, Tenn Woodson & Bozeman, Inc. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Minneapolis . Carpenter Paper Company 
Monroe, La Louisiana Paper Company 
seeeeeeeeees Muskogee Paper Co. 


Alexandria, La 
Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Charlotte, N. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Columbus 
Dallas 


Indianapolis } 


Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Kansas City 


fubut a, 


MANIFEST LEDGER x MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 
The above Brand names are registered trademarks 


Nashville.........Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
-Central Paper Co. 

New Haven...Whitney- Anderson Paper Co. 
New Orleans......... - Alco Paper Co., Inc. 
..- Berman Paper Corp. 

. Forest Paper Company 

.-Majestic Paper Corp. 

Milton Paper Co. 

A. W. Pohlman Paper Co. 

Carpenter Paper Company 

.+eee-eField Paper Co. 

; : Molten Paper Company 
Philadelphia | °7°777777°70777"" .....The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 
Pittsburgh General Paper and Cordage Co. 
Portland, Me ...C. H. Robinson Co. 
POL ARG OLS: 6:6: 010;0/0:0r0%ci010/nieie1eie Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
Providence RR. Wis... 6:. 0:00.00 ccc . Narragansett Paper Co. 
Richmond . Virginia Paper Co. 
IRD ANGE. VAS, 6 sisiclaiseisysicieinreieee eee ..»-Dillard Paper Co. 
MR OCH BSIBR cs 610 0705; <'05050'clelosajsieleleioiers . Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
St. Louis Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 

Samar A Mt Gi ors: s:.0:6:5) 010: s/s1o7018/sisiocie wets .--Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 
San Diego Carpenter Paper Company 
SQN BLAHCISCO) <.6:< 0% 0:5:5:s.50:016 steveiesate Carpenter Paper Company 
Seattle.... -Carter, Rice & Co. of Washington 
SH EPURDOLE, cis ccc oisicicis 01s aici a coceeiierets -Louisiana Paper Co. 
Springfield, Mass Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Stata tee GOODs.6.6<:6:< o-0.010.0's wie seins eeeeeeeeeLott-Merlin, Inc. 
MUREVIR onic sivisln oie os -sigioie cle nian sowic's . Graham-Jones Paper Co. 
PRORANICANR PALI. <.,6:5:0;<,.4,cis1c/e/c/a1e/aie.nis ....-Louisiana Paper Co. 
PSP) :5)e1<'4/s,cie)eisis ars saicleicicis sieipivieis .- The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Trenton ..Central Paper Co. 
PIUIUGR 1a o1s'51 21s a's) oieroieiosoielosistsisisicisie ieee Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, Texas .- Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Washington, D. C. ...........e0e . Virginia Paper Company 
IOV CINNEA sic’ o/6:0141\5;<10161<niaisiereversiosloisisiels ....Southwest Paper Co. 
Worcester Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
AME KAA: <is:0'e.s sssisiac wciiisiersies as Reiereies The Mudge Paper Co. 





Monterrey, N. L., Mexico Carpenter Paper Company 


* * * 
EASTERN CORPORATION DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Washington Atlanta 
Chicago Dallas 


Boston 
New York 


RINTE 
e in fe) 


U.S.A 





N CW. No. 05 Vandercook Proof Press 


inexpensive...automatic inking... 
turns out 20 good Proofs a Minute 


This latest Vandercook is especially suitable for galley proofs of machine composition and 
made-up pages. Gives good proofs of halftones. Easy to operate ... safe and fool proof. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Bed Size . . . . . . . 15"x 26” 
Maximum Sheet. . . . 14%" x 28” 
Maximum Form . ~ « 1A e2e 
Floor Space . : . 23” x 64”. 


Write eee for full 
information on this 
new No. 05 Proof Press, 
plus a catalog of all 
Vandercook and Hacker 
equipment—now sold 
only by Vandercook & 
Sons, Inc. throughout 
the United States. 


VY 
.) 
o% 


Y ae: 





ANDERCOOK 


PALANKEREN «gums J 
VANDERCOOK ae & SONS, INC 
Main Office and Plant: 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave. ‘ Chicago 51, Illino 








1. Butterfly Folder 


when unfolded 


3. Dagger 


CL] Engraver’s tool 





L) Mailer with a portion which pops up 


CJ Type of folding machine 
C Butterfly collector’s catalog 


(] Competitive phrase in an ad 
(] Character which indicates a footnote 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Strike-In 


CJ Patch on an electroplate 
CL) Penetration of ink into paper 
LJ Copy inserted into typeset text 


4. Finish 


C) Ingredients for paper 
C Surface property of paper 
CZ Name of a display type face 





ANSWERS 


] Butterfly Folder is a mailer 
folded so that when it is opened, 
a portion pops up. Any mailing 
piece — even the most unusual in 
design — gains in effectiveness when 
it is produced on bright, distinctive 
Levelcoat* Printing Paper. 


? Strike-in is the penetration of 

ink into paper, a factor in quick 
drying. In Levelcoat, there are care- 
fully balanced qualities of body and 
surface — permitting a high degree 
of strike-in — yet retaining the inci- 
sive quality of cleanly printed text. 


3 Dagger, a character used to in- 

dicate a footnote, is naturally a 
staple in every type shop. With better 
printers, Levelcoat papers are staple, 
too. For long experience has proved 
the uniform dependability of Level- 
coat performance. 


4 Finish is that property of paper 

which is determined by its surface 
contour and gloss. At Kimberly- 
Clark, control in manufacture, plus 
laboratory checking, gives Levelcoat 
a finish and formation that contrib- 
ute to outstanding printability. 


fo) series 





wall 
& 


7 PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN * TRADEMARK 
1872—75 YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 


A PRODUCT OF 
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THIS IS THE WAY TO AVOID 
JAMMED-UP SCHEDULES 


It is considered that lithographers and printers will continue to en- 

counter a demand for their services, the like of which they have never 

own. Plate-making facilities, more so than ever, will be taxed 
capacity. 

Lucky are the more than 200 of America's leading lithographers 

printers who regularly depend on Graphic Arts for their plate 

ements. 
ou foresee the possibility of being unable to handle all your 


ithin your present facilities or do not have a regular and 


y source of supply it is important that you get in touch with 
delay. 
prate 24 hours a day, with overnight deliveries to most 
ers. We suggest that you write, wire or phone your 
offset or letterpress. 


PFFICE: TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
STREET * PHONE GARFIELD 3781 


DETROIT BRANCH CHICAGO OFFICE 
825 West Elizabeth 201 North Wells Street 
Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Randolph 5383 














This REO EBAOGCE of Merit 


IS WELL-EARNED BY ALL PRODUCTS THAT WEAR IT 


This “ribbon-etch” marks the products made by the 
longest-experienced manufacturer of cutting tools. 
And this mark means these 4 things: 

1. It means that the product is made of special steel, 
usually from Simonds’ own modern electric steel mills. 

2. It means that the product is fabricated in the 
world’s first windowless plant, where all working 
conditions are constantly controlled to keep workers’ 
well-being and product-quality at top level. 

3. It means that the product has been tested and 
re-tested to make sure you get full Simonds quality in 
every order. (There’s no “second grade” in this line.) 


SIMOND 





CUTS YOUR CUTTING 
PAPER, PLASTICS 


COSTS ON METAL, WOOD, 


4. It means that the product is represented, to you, 
by Simonds cutting-tool engineers...and by distribu- 
tors and dealers. ..whose engineering judgment 
and sales counsel is as sound as the product itself. 

And wherever this mark appears in your operations, 
it will mark a deep cut in your cutting costs. 


SIMONDS 


| SAW AND STEEL CO. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
1350 Columbia Road, 





FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 


SiMOND 


ABRASIVE CO. 






















ieiitheniey mrccaneadia papain | 3115S. W. First Ave., 
Amonos S40 450 Ste, Grinding = A. a  f a oo nag 31 
Locnsont » Wheels ter som 08 i . Trent Ave., Spo- 
Simonds Products = kane 8, Washington. 

for Canada : lian Factory: 595 


and Grains 
2 St. Remi St., Montreal 


Furnace Steels 
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“Never Did 


An Industry Ove 


1 
Se Much te One 
butematie” 





New Orleans, Louisiana 1-9-47 
Wetzel Printing Company 


“We have just closed the best year in our history 

. and Baum Automatic Folders helped greatly 
in making it so. With three Baum Automatic 
Folders in our plant, all of which fold, cut, paste 
and perforate, our bindery yielded more profit in 
the past year than in any two previous years. I'll 
tell you, when I walk into our bindery department 
and see all three of these Baum Machines running 
at top speeds doing folding, cutting, pasting, and 
perforating ...it makes me wish that Baum 
would apply his genius to other divisions of the 
printing industry. The printing industry owes a 
lot to you, Mr. Baum . . . and here’s hoping that 
1947 will be the happiest and most prosperous year 
in your history . . . and may every year thereafter 
be greater.” 


Paulding, Ohio 12-26-46 
Brune Printing Company 


“When we purchased our Baum Sextuplet we 
thought your claims for the machine were high. 
However, after three weeks of operation, we know 
that you can raise your sights a lot and still under- 
estimate. The first job we put on our new folder was 
50,000 eight-page booklets. It required just about 
nine hours for folding, pasting, and trimming this 
50,000 run and it still does not seem possible. Today 
we are folding a run of 150,000 price lists, which 
has always required forty hours for. folding. We 


are folding them 2-up and cutting them apart in the 
same operation. Our bindery foreman has just 
informed the writer that they would be finished in 
a total of seven hours. Our automatic presses have 
always seemed to us to be about the last word in 
speed, but our New Sextuplet makes them look 
slow.” 


Miami, Florida 1-2-47 
The Franklin Press, Inc. 


“You know we are noted for doing better print- 
ing, faster, than anybody else. The Baum Folders 
have been a major factor in earning such a reputa- 
tion, The only real gripe we have is that you make 
them so damn good even you hate to part with 
them. That seems to be the only reason why we 
only have half enough Baum Folders.” 


Southington, Connecticut 11-27-46 
Southington Printing Company 


“Since we have installed our new 1714x22™% 
Baum Folder it has been in continuous daily opera- 
tion and has lived up to every performance claim 
you have made for it. We have increased produc- 
tion tremendously and the extra long folding jobs 
are no more a worry to us. In short, you have done 
a grand job in bringing out this postwar machine.” 


Nashville, Tennessee 12-26-46 
Cullom & Shertner Company 


“The 25x38” Baum folder that we purchased 
from you this summer has been performing satis- 
factorily and we like it! The best evidence of satis- 
faction is repeat orders, so when we sent you our 
order for a second machine recently that should 
indicate how we feel about your product.” 


Svussell 


Crnest Baum 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
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“Never Did 
tn Industry Owe 


Se Much te One 
Jeutsmatic” 


Paxton, Illinois 12-26-46 


Stevens Printing Company 


“The New Baum is a MIRACLE. With it our 
bindery department shows a profit for the first time 
in years. We can now reach a field of printing 
impossible for us to reach before on account of 
high folding costs. Please accept our sincere thanks 
for a low cost folder with low operating cost and 
tremendous production.” 

“In the short time we have had the Baum Folder 
it has become an important part of our production 
set-up. Since most of our folded matter consists of 
16-32 page by-laws and small booklets, we find it 
hard to visualize our plant without this fine piece 
of equipment.” 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 12-26-46 
Paul Foss Printing & Lithography 


“To say that we are pleased with the two Baum 
Folders we have is to put it mildly. First, the 14x20 
which did such a marvelous job in “batting out” 
our folders, broadsides, and four-page letters. 
Then, the 1714x2214 joined its smaller brother, 
taking care of the larger broadsides, booklets, and 
specialty items. We thought the 14x20 was good 
but the 1714x224 backs it off the map. Now we 
have again ordered the next size larger Baum .. . 
definite proof of our esteem for and confidence 
in your fine product.” 








San Francisco, California 12-9-46 
Mercury Press 


“I consider it a lucky day for Mercury Press 
when in September, 1939, your representative sold 
us our first 22x28 Octuplet Baum Folder. This 
folder proved so satisfactory that in October, 1941, 
we replaced two other folders of different make 
and put in your 25x38” which lived up to all your 
promises and met all our requirements for folding, 
trimming, perforating, and pasting sheets up to 
25x38”. After hearing of your new 22x28 Decuplet 
we traded in our first machine for this new folder 
and within 48 hours after it arrived in April of this 
year, we had it in continuous operation 2 shifts for 
the next 5 weeks folding upwards of two million 
folders of different sizes, weights, etc., to our 
entire satisfaction. Frankly, we cannot recommend 
your folders too highly.” , 


Lexington, Kentucky 12-26-46 
Byron Page Printing Company 


“Our new 22x28 Baum Automatic has been in 
operation since October lst and we have had a 
pretty good chance to find out just how it performs 
on different classes of work. We find it is simple to 
change over from one size sheet to another and 
as for speed, the Baum Automatic has really got it. 
You know we uncrated this folder and set it up 
ourselves, and with a little advice on one or two 
occasions from a Baum operator here in town have 
had no real trouble. Most of our work on the Baum 
so far has been short runs, but we have folded 
10,000 an hour and that was on the slowest speed. 
Inasmuch as we are located in the center of the race 
horse country we hope you will excuse us for 
saying the Baum is a thoroughbred of the best 
bloodlines.” 


Kansas City, Missouri 12-19-46 
Paris Printing Company 


“We did not have a folder operator, so our 
delivery boy started in to learn it. He is doing an 
excellent job, not only on the ordinary work but a 
lot of tricky folds. The industry owes a great debt 
of gratitude to you for, first, making it possible 
for many smaller printers to own folders and next, 
bringing the price of larger folders down to a basis 
that is commensurate with the cost of manufactur- 
ing them.” 
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ta Industry Owe 
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Zeeland, Michigan 1-14-47 
Wyngarden Printing Company 


“Had never operated a Folder, but your almost- 
assembled method of delivery made it easy for me 
to set up and operate a new 17x22 BAUM without 
the aid of instructions. It turns out signatures 
so fast it can handle many times the work I do in 
my shop and other printers with slower folders 
have expressed a desire to bring their folding jobs 
to me.” 


Dallas, Texas 12-30-46 
Caudle Engraving Company 


“Wish to thank you for a truly fine folder as we 
find our 14x20” Baum Automatic to be. We have 
turned out great quantities of fine folding. The 
speed and ease of operation leaves little to be de- 
sired. We put the machine into operation with no 
experience or knowledge and had no difficulty in 
turning out beautifully folded jobs.” 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 12-12-46 
Commonweedlth Printing Company 


“Happy New Year to you good Baum Folder peo- 
ple—and I am sure it will be a happy new year to 
our bindery folks, now that we have the New Baum 
Folder installed and operating so efficiently. We 
have two machines now and they are going most of 
the time, folding the many unique pieces required 


in our business. We appreciate the perforating 
arrangements too. Many jobs which we used to per- 
forate on press are now handled much faster and 
better on the folder. Truly the Baum Folders are a 
great asset to the printing profession.” 


Cranford, New Jersey 12-23-46 
Allen Printing Company 


“We have now owned a 17x22 Baum Automatic 
Folder for six months and are writing to tell you 
that it is, in our opinion, superior to any other on 
the market, Its accuracy is as fine as any printer 
could wish for. Its versatility, speed, and economy 
of operation mean that our next folder will also be 
a Baum.” 


Braddock, Pennsylvania 12-28-46 
Braddock Free Press 


“Thanks for the prompt delivery of the Baum 
Folder, with which we are very much pleased. We 
have not put it through all its paces to date but are 
very much satisfied with the jobs it has completed.” 


Wauseon, Ohio 12-26-46 
Standard Printing Company 


“We wish to extend our sincere appreciation of 
what you are doing in the bindery field. Originally 
we purchased our 22x28 to fold, paste, and trim in 
one operation for one particular job. The folder has 
not only proved more than satisfactory for that, but 
we have taken on jobs that would have been com- 
pletely impossible to get out because of time ele- 
ment, We feel we have the best folder in the world, 
Its first cost was low and the maintenance is noth- 
ing compared to what it does. You may be sure our 
next folder will be a Baum, so thanks again.” 


/Cussell 


Crnest Baum 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
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“NEVER DID AN INDUSTRY OWE 
SO MUCH TO ONE AUTOMATIC” 





Lincoln, Nebraska 12-30-46 
State Journal Printing Company 


“You installed a 17%4x22% Jeep for us last 
Spring. Everyone in the plant has the highest 
praise for this folder and the speed and accuracy 
are amazing features. Your quick delivery and 
installation were certainly appreciated, particu- 
larly inasmuch as our old folder had completely 
given out.” 


Kansas City 12-18-46 
Tension Envelope Corporation 


“Have been using the New Baum for nearly a 
year and want to tell you how pleased we are with 
its performance. Previous to using yours, we had 
less efficient equipment and we are writing this 
letter voluntarily, so that in case you have other 
inquiries you can refer them to us. We are very 
glad to recommend them.” 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 12-26-46 
Emerson Press 


“We are happy to advise we now have our Baum 
Automatic Folder in operation and are delighted 
with the smooth, efficient performance which it is 
giving. It is amazing the number of operations pos- 
sible with so compact a piece of machinery and we 
are looking forward to many pleasant working 
hours now that we have installed it.” 


Hackensack, New Jersey 12-26-46 
B. G. Pratt Company 


“Just a line to let you know that our Baum 
Folder is doing a splendid job and we can always 
count on it for making precision folds accurately 
and quickly.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 1-11-47 
H. W. Monter & Company 


“We have been using the 17x22 Baum Automatic 
Folder, Perforator, Cutter, etc., now for several 
months and are all enthusiastic about its per- 
formance. It is saving us several hours a day on our 
regular folding jobs, and we no Jonger send our 
perforating work out to a bindery, which is quite a 
saving of both time and money. We especially 
appreciate the simplicity of the machine, since 
it is our first automatic folder and we were a bit 
worried about setting it for various jobs, but it 
seems to take no time at all to change.” 


Waterloo, lowa 12-27-46 
The Cedar Publishing Company 


“We are writing just a brief note to tell you that 
your folding machine, which has become a part of 
our organization, is certainly beyond words to 
describe. It is our first folding machine and you can 
be sure, if another is ever needed the Russell Baum 
Company will receive our order. Your company out 
of Chicago was most gracious in instructing us 
regarding it and they have always been quick to 
serve us when any little matter has come up that 
we do not know how to handle. We cannot recom- 
mend your machine too highly and we mean this 
sincerely. With best wishes and thanks again for 
giving us such a beautiful machine.” 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 12-26-46 
Eureka Blank Book Company 


“With the start of the New Year just around the 
corner we think we should write you to tell you 
how well the small folder that you shipped us has 
worked. We have been very well satisfied with it. 
You may rest assured that if at any time there is a 
question of obtaining another folder for our 
bindery you will be given first consideration.” 
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Atlanta, Georgia 12-26-46 


Grizzard Advertising 


“The Baum Automatic which we bought from 
you has performed every folding job we have had 
for it efficiently and economically. We have been 
using Baum Folders ever since we went into busi- 
ness over twenty-five years ago, and they have done 
a swell job through the years.” 


Lake George, New York 1-6-47 


Adirondack Resorts Press, Inc. 


“Last April we took delivery from you on a 
22x28 Baum automatic folder, and as the New Year 
is here we would like to take this opportunity of 
telling you how satisfactory the folder has proved 
to be. First, we want to congratulate you on being 
the only company that we know of supplying 
machines to the printing trade that have had the 
nerve to give a definite quotation on a piece of 
machinery and deliver that machinery within a 
reasonable length of time. We only wish you were 
making printing presses also, because if you were 
you would have our order for one.” 

“We are exceedingly pleased with the perform- 
ance of our new Baum and would not sell it today 
for twice what we paid for it. We just finished 
folding 250,000 sixteen-page folders and did not 
have any trouble getting excellent production 
throughout the run, in spite of the fact that this 
was printed on a 16-lb. spongy bond that had a 
tendency to buckle and wrinkle. We averagea 
better than 3,000 per hour counting time for re- 
loading the folder and minor stops for packing the 
folded sheets, etc. The folder was running 
throughout this run at the rate of 6,500 per hour. 

“A while back we had 2,500 eight-page folders to 
fold and stitch. Just to try the paster out, we de- 
cided to paste them on the folder. We were about 
a half hour setting up and getting running, as we 
were unfamiliar with the paster, never having used 
it before. The actual running time for the 2,500 


was 21 minutes! We saved money over stitching 
even at that and we can see how anyone with a 
large run could save a great deal of money with 
this paster attachment alone.” 


Pottsville, Pennsylvania 1-4-47 


Leeland Press, Inc. 


“Enclosed is a check in payment for the installa- 
tion charges of our 1714x2214 Sextuplet Baum 
Folder. I want you to know that we appreciate your 
very prompt delivery of this machine and I must 
say that I rate the folder as one of the best 
machines in our plant.” 


Denver, Colorado 12-30-46 
Rhea Lithographing & Envelope Company 


“In checking over our year’s cost records we find 
the No. 43 Baum which we purchased two years 
ago one of the best profit makers in our plant. We 
handle perforating for our Time-Saver Carbon 
Forms, we fold, paste, and trim 8 and 12 page book- 
lets at the rate of 3M to 4M per hour, score and per- 
forate mailing cards, besides our regular folding. 
Last week we folded 50M letter-size folders in 6 
hours including set up time.” 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 12-13-46 
Pitt Photo Litho Company 


“We wish to tell you that we are extremely well 
pleased with our new folding machine. One of our 
most pleasant surprises was the simplicity of 
operation. We were always under the impression 
that a folding machine was rather difficult to 
operate, and this seems to be the general impres- 
sion throughout the printing trade. However, your 
folder runs like a clock and we would not hesitate 
to recommend it one hundred percent to anyone 
contemplating installing this type of equipment.” 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia 6 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota, 12-30-46 
Gamble Skogmo, Inc. 


“Writing to tell you how pleased we are with 
our new Baum. It is really amazing how simple it 
is to operate and especially the rapidity with which 
it completes folding and perforating jobs. We are 
very happy with its operation and don’t see how 
we got along without it in our shop. Our produc- 
tion has been stepped up considerably, all due to 
our new little Honey, the Baum.” 


St. Louis, Missouri 1-16-47 
Travelers Protective Association 


“Two days after we received the folder we had 
it running and folded, pasted and trimmed 75,000 
eight-page booklets, size 6 x 9 inches. Since then we 
have folded thousands of pieces of various size and 
weights and have had no trouble with our folding 
problems. We feel that we have made a good buy 
and wish you every success.” 


Pomona, California 1-14-47 
Progress Bulletin 


“We have been using your 13 fold 25x38 Baum 
Folder for several months and find that it does 
everything you claim for it. We have no hesitancy 
in recommending it to anyone buying a folding 
machine of this type.” 








Springfield, Massachusetts 12-24-46 
Renner-Davis Company 


“You will be pleased to learn that we are ex- 
tremely well pleased with our new Baum Folder. 
We uncrated it and set it up and had it running 
the same day it was received and we are happy that 
our folding problems are solved by this very effh- 
cient machine.” 


Boulder, Colorado 12-29-46 
The Boulder Daily Camera 


“Intended writing you before but have been so 
fascinated watching the new folder run I have 
spent my spare time doing just that. Being run by 
a man who never saw a folder before it is working 
out to all our expectations. And, believe me, we 
haven’t let it stay idle but a very few minutes since 
it arrived. Aiter using one of your earlier folders 
built, I believe, in 1929, I can’t help but congratu- 
late you upon the many fine improvements. The new 
all-buckle Baum is certainly a swell piece of 
machinery and should be a must item in every 
printing establishment.” 


Cleveland, Tennessee’  1-1-47 
Church of God Publishing House 


“That 25x38 Baum Folder we purchased from 
you now more than a year ago has proved to be a 
masterpiece of skillfull engineering and workman- 
ship. We saved $228.00 on one job of folding over 
what it had cost us to put the same job through the 
other folders after which we had to hand-assemble 
and stitch. The Baum folded into proper assem- 
blage and pasted while it folded. 

“If we ever need another folder we will try Baum 
first.” 


Fussell 
Crnest Baum 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
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Aurora, Illinois 12-27-46 
The Kelmscott Corporation 


“We wish to make some enthusiastic comment 
regarding the operation of your folding machines 
in our plant. We have now had our new 25x38 in 
operation for close to.a year and want you to know 
that it has exceeded all of our expectations in 
operation. When we bought this 25x38 we knew 
that we would be getting a good machine since we 
also had a 1714x2214 folder which had been in 
operation since 1941. The rugged and careful con- 
struction of your folders makes it possible to get 
maximum high speed production with no stops for 
repairs or mechanical failure.” 


Denver, Colorado 1-3-47 
Monitor Publications, Inc. 


“You may be interested in knowing how we are 
getting along with our Baum Folder. When our 
folder arrived we did not ask for an installation 
man to come out here to help us get it started, as 
our bindery men were confident that they could 
do the job by themselves. They put it together in 
a short time and the folder is working perfectly. 
There naturally were a few little operational tricks 
that your installation man no doubt could have 
helped us with, but the satisfaction of learning 
operations by yourself has its compensations. We 
have three other folders and have a rather broad 
assortment of folding jobs to be done, but we notice 





now that the Baum Folder has taken over all the 
production in our plant. 

“We are entirely satisfied with your folder. It is 
fast, accurate, and easy to change over from one 
type of booklet to another.” 


Washington, D.C. 1-18-47 
The Printing House of Jas. C. Wood, Inc. 


“Allow me to congratulate you on the proficiency 
of the machine. It is everything you said it was 
and more. I have not written you before this about 
the machine as I have waited to test its every per- 
formance. J am not one who raves over something 
that I expect of a machine to accomplish. 

“My employees are not too familiar with folding 
machines and therefore I did not expect too much 
until such time as they could become familiar with 
the machine, but now I am glad to be able to tell 
you that it has been a real profit-maker for us.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 1-7-47 
The Gibson Art Company 


“Your records will show what a battery of them 
we have in operation in our plant at the present 
time. Yes, they are everything that we expect of 
them, and incidentally, the large machine we pur- 
chased from you about six months ago is a Honey 
for in this short space of time we have practically 
paid for it, doing the class of work for which it 
was bought.” 


New Haven, Connecticut 12-24-46 


Quinnipack Press 


“Surprised the amount of work can be produced 
on it ... it has closed up one of the work stop- 
page points in our plant. Have operated it about a 
year now... and well pleased with its great 
savings.” 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 12-29-46 
Trave-Taylor Company 


“To the list of satisfied users of Baum Folding 
Machines, add our name. Further than that, you 
may list us as enthusiastic. We have used Baums 
for years, but the new 22x28 installed in July of 
this year is really doing slick work, far beyond our 
expectations.” 
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Brooklyn, New York 1-8-47 
Foxcroft Commercial Press, Inc. 


“Practically all of our folding jobs are dated and 
therefore we must have those things in a folding 
machine, to wit, speed, accuracy, and dependabil- 
ity. On our new Baum Decuplet we have all these 
with plenty to spare, so much so that we have never 
yet had to worry about making the time on a job. 
Weare particularly enthusiastic about the pasting 
attachment because by pasting as we fold we elimi- 
nate those full days of stitching on one job alone. 

“To sum it up, we are able, with our new Baum, 
to do more and better work at less expense than we 
formerly could, which results in our being able to 
give the customers better service at a saving and at 
the same time make more money for the shop.” 


Montgomery, Alabama 12-28-46 
Walker Printing Company 


“After operating our new 25x38 Baum Folder for 
the past three months, we do not see how we ever 
operated without this machine. This folder is the 
answer to all folding problems. We have given it a 
thorough test on al] kinds and weights of paper 
and find that it performs equally as well on one as 
the other. Needless to say, we are highly pleased 
with the Baum folder and want you to know that 
we believe its performance as to quality and volume 
of production far surpasses that of any other 
machine that we have ever seen.” 


Los Angeles, California 12-31-46 
Automobile Club of Southern California 


“The 22”x28” Baum Folder which we recently 
put in operation is working in a most satisfactory 
manner and doing everything that we expected ot 
it. It may interest you to know that we recently 
put through a folding and gluing job which saved 
a week’s time of an employee who would otherwise 
have had to handstitch the job. It is such savings 
as this that make the folder invaluable.” 


Quincy, Illinois 12-26-46 
Jost & Kiefer Printing Company 


“We have used other Folding Machines for years 
with fair results. About a year ago we purchased 
and installed one of your Automatic Folding 
Machines and the results have far exceeded our 
expectation. We were always behind in our folding 
but now we have all we can do to keep the Baum 
folder busy. It is one of the best buys we ever made 
in the way of new equipment for our plant.” 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 12-27-46 
Scott Printing Company 


‘We are on our third Baum Folder since being in 
business and don’t know how we could get along 
without it. It does everything that you ever 
claimed it would do. Since installing the last folder 
months ago, we have had no shut-downs, which, 
naturally, means we have had no broken parts or 
anything to go wrong with the machine. It is a 
pleasure for us to write you recommending this 
machine and we will certainly be glad to recom- 
mend it to anyone.” 


Aussoll 
Crnest Baum 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
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A Good Story Bears Repeating 


This is the Cottrell Five-Color Rotary 
Press. It prints at a speed of 5500 sheets 
per hour up to 5 colors. 


-B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 

W York: 25 E. 26th St. * Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 
W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 
boldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 
Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, England 
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PRINTING 


This bit of wisdom appeared in the advertising 
pages of the American Pressman in November 
1891. Its words and advice are just as sound 
today as they were 56 years ago. 
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HOW THE SEYBOLD “SIXTY” SERIES 





Know-how and operator-energy are the things you 
buy when you hire a cutter operator. And operator- 
energy is far too valuable these days to be wasted. 
Consequently, both you and the operator are in- 
terested in conserving it. . . utilizing it to the very 
best advantage. 

Consider, for a moment, how much operator- 
energy is expended in an average day’s paper-cut- 
ting operation. The laborious job of bringing the 
clamp down to the stock many times during the 
day to determine the line of cut, takes its toll of 
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perator- energy 


your operator’s energy——and thus of your profits. 

Seybold has taken the drudgery out of clamping 
operations. With the new Seybold “Sixty” treadle 
cutters, a touch of the toe is sufficient to bring 
down the clamp. A clamp booster unit does the 
hard work. 

We think such economy of energy and time is 
worth while. We are sure that it will pay off in 
more accurate work and increased production. If 
you agree, let’s talk it over. A Harris-Seybold repre- 
sentative will be glad to call, at your convenience. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF ENGINEERING THE HUMAN ELEMENT AT Wy 
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HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES - SEYBOLD CUTTERS - OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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The Search for TRUTH 


Linotype research men are no mere swivel-chair art- 
ists. Their headquarters may be at 29 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn, but the World is their laboratory. 

They swap skills and experience with Linotype 
operators and machinists in printing plants, wherever 
they travel. They take their research abilities into 
the plants that furnish the materials which Linotype 
craftsmen fashion into machines, parts and supplies 
for the industry. With their technical skills are com- 
bined the best in science and practice. 

That’s why Linotype standards are high—and 


Blue Streak Linotypes continue to be better and better. 


LINOTYPE - BROOKLYN 5,NEW YORK 


Linotype Bodoni Family 


Linotype 
RESEARCH 


Never a change for the sake of 
mere novelty. . . . Never a sub- 
stitute of materials excepting for 
actual improvement. . . . Always 
an open mind for the considera- 
tion of better means and better 


results. 
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ON STRIKE 
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“The time has come when we must, not as business men 


but as citizens, examine and define that word ‘strike.’ It has been 
said for a long time that nothing must deprive labor 

of the right to strike. But if today we mean by ‘strike’ such a 
situation as the Pittsburgh power strike, the maritime 

strikes, the New York tugboat and truckmen’s strikes, and the 
threatened strikes of transportation workers, then labor has 

no such right, any more than any group has a right to starve, 
endanger, or destroy the society of which it is a part.” 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
President, General Electric Company 


From advertisement of Bank of New York 
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THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE 


PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES — 


SL. Fearien, Cclater 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Printing Industry Faces Chaos if Labor 
and Apprentice Problems Aren't Solved 


@ I AM CONCERNED in this article with 
what is being done or what can be 
done to improve apprentice training 
in the printing industry. But I am 
more deeply concerned with what I 
consider are the destructive trends 
in the American economy—trends 
which if allowed to continue will 
eliminate the “American way of 
life.” Obviously there is a need for 
better selection or screening of all 
the prospective new workers in our 
plants. With the unions frankly 
gearing to achieve a maximum thir- 
ty-hour week, and the tax-collec- 
tors seeking a bigger and bigger 
take of the industry’s gross dollar, 
something has to be done to bal- 
ance these staggering handicaps. 
The new Congress has already be- 
gun to hedge on promised tax re- 
ductions; your guess is as good as 
mine on ultimate action! 

Writing unemotionally and re- 
gardless of the trends to be dis- 
cussed, I venture the opinion that 
the continued present haphazard 
selection and training of the plant 
workers, combined with shortened 
work days, will mean the liquidation 
of countless “medium size” plants 
and the spread of “one-man” op- 
erations with all of the attendant 
competitive chaos. 

Now for the over-all picture, as I 
see it, backed up by many years of 
labor participation and plant own- 
ership and operation. 

As a counter-check to my enthu- 
siasm or prejudice I communicated 
by letter with the departments of 
education of the forty-eight states, 
as well as the boards of education 
of eleven major cities. [Elsewhere in 
this magazine is the summarized 


By 
Srank MCaffiey 


data from the replies received.] In 
these present observations I make 
no detailed analysis of such craft 
educational programs as the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh, Wig- 
gins Trade School in Los Angeles, 
Chicago’s Washburne Trade School, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
in Cincinnati, or the occasional 
“local committee” effort as the one 
now being carried on in Philadel- 
phia. Such efforts are of definite 
quality and value in themselves but 
they are isolated and unconnected 
with any major over-all program 
that I envision. Likewise the ITU 
course is worthy of note, but in my 
opinion remains a “gesture.” 

From my point of view, the local 
school “apprentice training” classes 
are decorative but ineffective. Of 
course, here and there competent 
apprentices are recruited into the 
printing industry. But these local 
programs are usually conducted on 
the “broadening” principle with the 
same potential of cultural effect as 
classes in chemistry or physics, and 
truly not designed to “make ’em 
printers, or atom-bomb builders.” 
The instructors are conscientious, 
but in general they are merely the 
teachers of “arts and crafts.” I 
know of one man, a fine person, 
teaching printing for years in a 
quite well equipped public school 
plant who, on leaving his teaching 
profession, discovered himself not 
eligible for a “two-third” apprentice 
standing in his local union. 


Copyright 1947, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


It hardly seems accurate to con- 
sider the present G-I program as an 
apprentice training program. It is 
true that worthy veterans have 
been absorbed into the printing in- 
dustry. But these men are actually 
working under an arrangement that 
is definitely a war emergency job- 
subsidy, with totaled compensation 
just under a journeyman’s rate. For 
many of these young men, choosing 
printing was incidental in the tran- 
sition from our armed forces to the 
country’s economic set-up. A severe 
test of the program’s effectiveness 
is ahead, if and when the Federal 
funds now being added to the wages 
paid by industry are withdrawn. 

Here is a paradox to trip over! 
America is considered the most ad- 
vanced of modern societies in its 
educational facilities and financial 
maintenance. America made an un- 
believable record in massed tech- 
nical know-how and plant produc- 
tion during the war. And yet with 
these combined resources, printing 
as one of the greatest of American 
industries is utterly lacking in any 
over-all plan for apprentice train- 
ing or advancement of its plant 
skill. With so much at stake and 
with such vast resources to back it 
up, it would seem only elemental 
that the combined management and 
labor intelligence of our industry 
should set itself at once to the task 
of evolving a master plan of opera- 
tional advancement for mutual se- 
curity and benefit! 

Surely we possess means to gather 
sufficient data to know the certain 
natural aptitudes with which in- 
dividuals must be endowed to fit 
them for the different branches of 
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our industry. From even a casual 
observation we know there are cer- 
tain basic mechanical procedures 
involved in the fabrication of any 
piece of printing. A typecasting ma- 
chine, or a printing press, or a fold- 
ing machine must function to pre- 
determined standards. Paper and 
inks quite definitely respond to cer- 
tain manipulation or handling in 
common every-day operations. Such 
basic facts being determined, any 
intelligent man or woman who has 
sincere application and certain re- 
quired basic aptitudes and physical 
attainment should within a reason- 
able time advance rapidly in shop 
proficiency. 


Workers Fitted to Job 


To generalize: Men or women who 
enter the printing crafts should 
be equipped with alert, inquisitive 
minds; naturally skillful hands; ac- 
curate eyesight, and a feeling for 
neatness and “the general fitness of 
things,” backed up with sound phy- 
sical health. 

To be somewhat specific: In the 
typographic crafts, all practitioners 
should have a keen sense of the 
value and use of language; know 
the common rules of rhetoric; be 
exact in spelling; possess an art 
sense and the patience to work to 
mathematical precision. The typo- 
graphic workmen should know the 
follow-through procedures in print- 
shop production, including methods 
of reproduction, paper surfaces and 
adaptability, and the rudiments of 
advertising practice. Boys or men 
who are not interested in reading 
and possessing books; who do not 
find inspiration in literature, paint- 
ing, and the general arts; who have 
“thick” fingers and _  slow-acting 
minds, are hardly equipped to con- 
tribute proficiently to the printing 
craft or to find enduring happiness 
and reward therein. 

Press operators should have true 
color sight; have definite mechan- 
ical] skill and natural feel for pre- 
cision operation; possess a compre- 
hensive knowledge of physics and 
chemistry (to understand the com- 
mon reactions of ink and paper and 
the atmospheric conditions). They 
should understand the elements 
and problems of the reproductive 
methods as well as photoengraving 
and the electrotyping in order to 
measure all the. quality procurable 
from the medium with which they 
are then working. Naturally a press 
worker should know the basic ele- 
ments and procedures of the other 
crafts relative to or contingent upon 
his operations. Men lacking a keen 
sense of sound or “feel” for machin- 
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ery could not be expected to effi- 
ciently operate machines geared to 
terrific speed and needed accuracy. 
Bindery workers should function 
with innate cleanliness and exact- 
ness, besides the expected aptitude 
and talent for handling the ma- 
chines and materials for fabrication 
which come under their sphere of 
operation. 

Today every alert printing plant 
operator must be wondering not 
only wher he will get long-promised 
new machinery—but who will oper- 
ate it! 

To get an answer to that and 
other economic bottlenecks, I be- 
lieve first must come a greater will- 
ingness to face reality. On the aver- 
age, as business men, we are prone 
to duck the hard work necessary if 
right answers are to be found. Polit- 
ically, business has been on the de- 
fensive for the past fifteen years. 
Too many industrial executives, in- 
cluding printing plant operators, 
are standing by while the political 
theorists tinker with the intricate 
adjustments of our national econ- 
omy. Labor has been on a binge of 
fantasy, quaffing deeply of the po- 
litical hootch that promises a free, 
easy ride to Utopia. Workers in the 
printing industry are no exception. 

The whole picture at present is 
unbelievably contradictory. Nearly 
every material implement to our 
national comfort and well-being is 
on back order. Basic quality is as 
missing in consumer goods today as 
peace in China. And yet the aggres- 
sive programs of labor call for con- 
stantly decreasing work days and 
an ever upward swing in the wage 
scales. All sorts of costly “fringe” or 
“security” clauses are being added 
to these new wage contracts, besides 
calling for shorter hours and more 
money. 


Incentive Plan Needed 


This lack of facing realism is not 
wholly a union factor. To date I 
know of no group of employing 
printers who have come forward 
with a sound contract or profit- 
sharing incentive to offer the em- 
ployes. The antiquated practice has 
been to await the annual presenta- 
tion of a new agreement by the shop 
workers’ representatives, generally 
called a “proposed new scale.” These 
proposed new contracts are usually 
made up of far-flung “demands” 
that the scale-makers behind the 
scenes term “asking for the moon so 
youll have plenty to bargain with.” 

Within these scale agreements is 
tied up the future supply of new 
workers for the printing industry— 
apprentice selection and training. 





Apportionment of the number of 
apprentices to employed journey- 
men in a given-size plant is predi- 
cated on tradition and the general 
union assumption that limitation of 
apprentices is a safety measure to 
assure the continued employment 
of union journeymen. 

To continue such fallacy of rea- 
soning is as detrimental to the 
future of labor organization as it is 
unfair to the ambitious youth, and 
handicapping to plant efficiency 
and growth. 


New Apprentice Method 


The apportionment of appren- 
tices should be a flexible matter, left 
entirely out of wage contracts, and 
should be placed in the hands of a 
joint committee made up of labor, 
management, and the educational 
authorities. Intellectual ability and 
natural aptitude of the prospective 
apprentice and plant facilities for 
opportunity to develop technical 
skill and acquisition of broad ex- 
perience in a chosen branch of the 
graphic arts should be determining 
factors of apprentice selection and 
training. Practical proficiency tests 
and on-the-job records should re- 
place the present antiquated pre- 
determined numbered years of the 
apprenticeship. 

We have too long been ignoring 
the inevitable truth—that you can- 
not get something for nothing. 
Someone has to pay the cost. Nature 
has taken no holiday. Her demands 
are permanently exacting. The se- 
quence of birth and death moves 
relentlessly on, irrespective of what 
any generation of wishful minds 
may decree in the halls of Congress. 
Our assurance is not too great that 
the economic storms and plagues of 
hate that engulf other lands will 
not in time engulf us. 

There is not one single concrete 
factor that justifies the present con- 
tinued year-by-year challenge of 
the American system of operation. 
Our potential quality of operational 
economy is not perfect. Neither are 
our individual bodies perfect, or our 
tenure of individual existence guar- 
anteed. But no sane man is going to 
cut his throat because his eyesight 
needs correction. 

What intelligent justification is 
there for the present trend of labor 
to gain its objectives by demands 
and programs that make impossible 
the rehabilitation of an economy 
badly shaken and loosened through 
the demands-of abnormal war? 

Actually we are all a part of Labor 
whether we are classified as the 
employe or employer. Few so-called 
“owners” of printshops have kept 
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their heads above the competitive 
waters without long, hard struggle. 
The present sellers’ market is a poor 
hase from which to judge the actual 
stability and the profit level of our 
printing industry. 

Now, just how can we expect to 
acquire new homes, new automo- 
biles, and the other countless imple- 
ments to modern life, if each group 
of labor achieves present trends of 
limited production and unlimited 
cost? As individuals promoting such 
unrealistic trends we are either 
quite inconsistent or quite confused. 


American Way of Life 


Through the grouped thinking- 
creative capacity of the graphic arts 
leaders should come a declaration 
of the true significance of the 
American Way of Life. The phrases 
that politicians banter with have 
become trite and meaningless. This 
New Declaration must be compre- 
hensive, analytical, and forthright 
in making clear the basic American 
economy that long encouraged the 
individual genius to function—the 
freedom of individual creative ac- 
tion that made this nation produc- 
tive, generous, and great. 


| Reference Material: What Hales and 


@ The Educational Departments of 
forty-eight states, District of Colum- 
bia, and twelve major cities were com- 
municated with by letter. 

The following states replied: ALA- 
BAMA, no instructional material of pro- 
gram available at present; ARKANSAS, 
three high schools with pre-apprentice 
training, fifty schools with “cooperative 
training program” including printing 
with part-time instruction available to 
the employed apprentices and G-I’s; 
CALIFORNIA, apprentices endentured 
and attend school a minimum of 144 
hours per year, Los Angeles, only city in 
state with special coordinator for print- 
ing apprentices. (See the note on Los 
Angeles); DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
apprentices under “standards” formu- 
lated jointly by the Washington Typo- 
graphical Union and the Graphic Arts 
Association, no special program noted; 
COLORADO, under vocational educa- 
tion laws the state delegates what 
training is sponsored to Denver public 
schools system. No special program is 
noted; GEORGIA, no program; IL- 
LINOIS, training programs are under 
supervision of local school boards, one 
of the largest trade schools is the 
Washburne in Chicago, with very well 
equipped plant and adequate curricu- 
lum, students attend six hours per day, 
three hours per day in shop work and 
three hours in related subject classes 
... journeymen are afforded oppor- 
tunity for special day or for evening 
“refresher” or specialty instruction; 
INDIANA, at present printing train- 





Frank McCaffrey, Seattle Master Printer, has 
served two terms as president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


This New Declaration must be so 
completely honest that it will bring 
forth a spiritual impulse in both 
labor and management to stop and 
weigh the ultimate cost of national 


ing is being confined to Anderson, Fort 
Wayne, and Indianapolis ... no pro- 
gram noted; IOWA, no program at pres- 
ent; KANSAS, no organized training; 
LOUISIANA, has no organized training; 
MAINE, “programs in field of printing 
limited to the secondary schools” .. . 
“limited apprentice program being con- 
ducted by individual establishments, 
but nothing collectively has been done 
by this group of industrialists toward 
setting up of uniform standards for 
submission and consideration by the 
Maine State Apprenticeship Council”; 
MARYLAND, “no state training pro- 
gram for printing house apprentices 
...Yather elaborate apprentice pro- 
gram formulated by Graphic Arts of 
Baltimore”; MASSACHUSETTS, the 
state’s department of education was 
generous in its response with reports, 
most of which covered the over-all 
effort coordinating the return of vet- 
erans to industry, especially in creating 
and guiding standards in the various 
industries for apprentice training ... 
“As of October 1, 1946, the Division of 
Apprentice Training had granted ap- 
provals to 4998 firms to train 8780 ap- 
prentices in their chosen trades”... 
the standards of apprenticeship for 
lithography are most comprehensive 
. .. in general, teachers of printing are 
recruited from the industry and are 
“required to complete satisfactorily a 
special teacher-training program oper- 
ated by the state department of labor” 
... “for the lithographic industry 100 
apprentices from the state enrolled in 


doom if we continue to ignore real- 
ity. Labor and management—the 
vast American public—must at once 
realize that to perpetuate American 
opportunity there can be no substi- 
tute for our individual effort and in- 
dividual contribution of the best we 
possess in intellectual and physical 
energy and spiritual vision. 


Draft Realistic Master Plan 


I believe the greatest single con- 
tribution to be made for the well- 
being of the printing industry 
would be the unemotional gathering 
of twenty-five influential plant 
leaders motivated to frankly review 
existing practices, good and bad. No 
profit motives, prejudices, or tradi- 
tions should be. permitted to hand- 
icap their deliberations. Obvious 
technical or professional aid should 
be at their call. After unselfish study 
this group should exert courage and 
foresight in formulation of a real- 
istic, workable master plan for the 
education, compensation, and pro- 
tection of graphic arts workers. 

Such fearless, thoughtful action 
would have a constructive impact 
upon the labor-management rela- 
tions of the entire nation. 


Larger | 

Ta e ° ( 

special program following pattern out- 
lined by Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation ... the program rotates through 
various printing plants in metropolitan 
Boston in order to take advantage of 
available specialized services and equip- 
ment needed in order to operate an 
effective program ... each apprentice 
receives approximately 150 hours of re- 
lated instruction as a supplement to his 
work experience for each year of his 
apprenticeship” . . . in the October re- 
port of the Division of Apprentice 
Training is this significant statement, 
“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
is indeed fortunate in that it is blessed 
with the type of workman, labor organi- 
zation, and employer, who cooperate in 
building a firm foundation, and teach- 
ing a true appreciation of apprentice- 
ship. It is these programs, jointly ad- 
ministered and supervised by labor and 
management, that are permanent and 
which will prove essential to the future 
industrial development of Massachu- 
setts”; MINNESOTA, at present “re- 
lated training” offered in public schools 
of Duluth, Minneapolis, and St. Paul; 
MICHIGAN, training of veterans prin- 
cipal effort, but no special program for 
printing training noted; MISSOURI, at 
present no program in printing; NE- 
BRASKA, training program on both 
apprentice and journeyman level car- 
ried at Omaha Technical High School; 
NEVADA, no program; NEW JERSEY, 
“maintains an extensive vocational 
training program on pre-employment 
and apprentice level” ... apprentice 
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training through the local school boards 
... teachers are required to have eight 
years trade experience in printing be- 
fore eligible to teach; NEW YORK, 
the basic material printing apprentice 
training is the ITU course, instructors 
are “qualified journeymen drawn from 
the printing trade” and function under 
supervision of local school boards... 
“classes usually run two nights per week. 
of two hours per night for 36 weeks 
each year’; NORTH CAROLINA, state 
spending $6,800 per year in printing 
training, augmented by money from the 
local communities . . . the state’s voca- 
tional departments are at Oxford, Win- 
ston-Salem, and Asheville; NORTH 
DAKOTA, was referred to Veterans Ad- 
ministration; PENNSYLVANIA, “two 
distinct educational printing programs 
in state .. . all-day trade programs for 
students regularly enrolled in secondary 
schools, who enter the printing industry 
as advanced apprentices, after taking 
three-year course, 50 percent practical 
shop practice, 25 percent related sub- 
jects, 25 percent general education .. . 
other program for apprentices already 
employed in printing establishments, 
these students enrolled trade extension 
classes under auspices of local boards of 
education” .. . see the Pittsburgh note; 
RHODE ISLAND, the education depart- 
ment of state conducts no program of 
printing training ... printing taught 
in two vocational schools, Providence 
Trade School and Townsend Industrial 
School at Newport; SOUTH DAKOTA, 
“has no statutes governing apprentice- 
ship other than as covered by statutes 
with reference to embalmers and bar- 
bers”; TENNESSEE, “last few years 
have done very little in training in this 
field ... several years ago conducted 
some English classes for printing ap- 
prentices”; UTAH, “five job printing 
companies in state approved for train- 
ing apprentices under special law... 
Salt Lake Adult School offers printing 
course as exploratory training in gra- 
phic arts for high school students and 
fundamental principles and practices of 
printing for beginning trade appren- 
tices”; VIRGINIA, “state apprenticeship 
law is not compulsory, optional with 
employer to have apprentices enden- 
tured under law... our larger pro- 
grams of apprentice training conducted 
on the job... local school divisions 
provide instructors for related work re- 
quired of all apprentices . . . in isolated 


cases printing apprentices attend eve- 
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Tes a Luz 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 81? 


1. What’s the latest wrinkle in getting 
color ads in the newspapers without 
bothering with color and register on 
the press itself? 

2. The term “trapping” applies only to 
wet color printing. True or false? 

3. What’s the difference between an 
“imprint” and a “colophon”? 

4. Although the terms are now changed, 
the custom remains—what does this 
mean to you: “They jeffed at the 
wayz-goose”’? 

5. Match the kinds of paper listed at 
the left with their correct basic size 
listed at the right: 


a. Book 1. 24x36 

b. Bristol 2. 30x42% 
c. Cover 3. 16x21 

d. Writing 4, 20x26 

e. Blotting 5. 19x24 

f. Tissue 6. 2214x2814 
g. News 7. 17x22 

h. Wrapping 8. 25x38 


6. Letterpress is still leader over offset, 
but just what gain, expressed in per- 
centage of total volume, has offset 
made from 1939 to 1945? 

a. 4per cent d. 16 per cent 
b. 8per cent e. 18 per cent 
c. 12 per cent f. 20 per cent 

7. What are the two best reasons for 
using magnesium as a printing metal 
—hboth in plates and machinery? 

8. Think our 6-year comp apprentice- 
ship is too long? How long is it in 
Great Britain? Germany? 


ning school for their related instruc- 
tion; VERMONT, no program; WYOM- 
ING, no program; WASHINGTON, “at 
present time printing apprentice train- 
ing programs are conducted in Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Spokane .. . The Seattle 








classes primarily in field of offset... 
Spokane now offers pre-apprenticeship 
classes in printing and presswork.” 

San Francisco, “The printing trades 
are not as yet ready to set up classes 
in related instruction for apprentices 
... hope in near future to work out 
definite plan”; Seattle, the apprentice 
training advisory committee consists of 
three members each from employer and 
labor organizations, with consultant 
member from both Federal and local 
training services, and additional mem- 
ber selected as specialist consultant 
. . . responsibility of advisory commit- 
tee to set up list of standards, which in 
turn are registered with state appren- 
ticeship council, the standards consti- 
tute the official training plan for the 
craft ... it is general plan for appren- 
tices to acquire their skills on the job 
and receive related training in the vo- 
cational schools”; a somewhat similar 
labor-industry-school committee advi- 
sory plan functions in Los Angeles; 
Pittsburgh, “most local junior and sen- 
ior high schools offer printing as in- 
dustrial arts subject ... students who 
show any exceptional interest or ability 
after exposure to the shop and related 
work may transfer to trade school for 
half school day intensive study in print- 
ing department... upon graduation are 
placed in industry ... if through fi- 
nancial necessity student must earn way 
before graduation he may place on co- 
operative plan of half time shop pay 
work and half time school study ... 
plan popular with employers able to 
test prospects and select most qualified 
for full apprenticeship . . . the trade 
school modernly equipped”... the ITU 
course is used . . . extensive reference 
library available. 

FUNDS: The basis of all Federal aid 
to the apprentice training comes from 
the Smith-Hughes, George-Deen, and 
George-Brandon Acts, with funds going 
through state to local school boards as 
“apportionment” percentages of total 
cost of public training projects. 

GENERAL: It has been my hope 
through this data to highlight the 
extent and general character of ap- 
prentice training offered throughout 
the nation. Obviously such a _ study 
could not be all-inclusive; all comment 
is welcome especially on tangible pro- 
grams that may be in operation by 
states or cities not reporting. No doubt 
there are special training programs of 
which the public has no knowledge. 





Cover and One Spread 


of a 16-page booklet designed by Gerald 
F. Whalen, of Oak Park, Illinois, as a 
gift for his daughter on the occasion of 
her christening day. The booklet was en- 
tirely hand-made and hand-lettered in 
red, brown, and black. Included is the 
complete baptismal ceremony and the ac- 
tual signatures of all present. The center 
spread (shown at the left) is in brown, 
olive green, red, black, and gray, and de- 
picts the scene of the ceremony. 
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Avoid Claims for “Overtime” Wages by 
Classifying Employes Under Federal Law 


@AS EVERYONE should know, the 
authority for federal legislation on 
labor relations hinges upon the 
clause in our Constitution which 
gives the federal government juris- 
diction for the regulation of com- 
merce between the various states— 
interstate commerce. Originally the 
federal courts’ decisions were with- 
in rather narrow limits in defining 
the “interstate commerce”; but for 
many years, and particularly in the 
last twelve years, definitions by fed- 
eral government bureaus and the 
federal courts have been extended 
and widened. The trend is obviously 
toward stretching the definition to 
include everybody’s business or em- 
ployment, for not until then will the 
various administrative bureaus be 
satisfied. 

Naturally, the attempts to broaden 
the definition of interstate com- 
merce leads to many interesting, 
and, to the layman at least, puzzling 
situations. In the first instance the 
lines are drawn by the federal ad- 
ministrators, and by the precedents 
which they and the courts have 
established. In the final instance, 
the courts, up to and including the 
United States Supreme Court, must 
decide in specific cases without a 
precedent. In order to illustrate the 
anomalies which constantly arise, 
even today after more than ten 
years’ administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, here are 
a few recent decisions: 


Interstate Commerce 


A company which both designs 
and constructs office and industrial 
buildings in any part of the coun- 
try, by a National Labor Relations 
Board decision (Case No. 13-C-2664, 
on August 29, 1946) was held to be 
engaged in interstate commerce, 
even though the engineering force 
involved was employed in Chicago. 
The fact that the company “caused 
a substantial amount of layouts, 
blueprints, designs, specifications, 
and personnel” to be moved across 
state lines was a determining factor. 
The question arose over the dis- 
charge of two members of the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical 
Engineers’ Architects’ and Drafts- 
men’s Union. 


The night manager employed by 
the owner of cafeterias located in a 
manufacturing plant to serve the 
plant’s employes was held to be en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and 
entitled to collect overtime wages 
and penalties, by a decision of the 
U. S. District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of Indiana. As the award, in- 
cluding attorneys’ fees, amounted 
to some $1,600, this was not an in- 
significant item. Although the night 
manager involved had sole charge 
of the night shift, had authority to 








Overtime 


WORKED 
WITHOUT EMPLOYER’S 
KNOWLEDGE 


Are you paying for all the overtime 
worked by your employes? That 
employes worked overtime without 
your knowledge or contrary to your 
specific instructions may not be 
valid defense against their claim for 
additional compensation. 

Instances have been reported of 
employes working overtime without 
employer’s request or approval and 
have claimed and been granted pay 
for such overtime under the Wage- 
Hour Act which defines hours 
worked as all time during which an 
employe is “suffered or permitted to 
work.” Time specified on time card 
is not binding on employe unless it 
accurately reflects the hours actually 
worked. 

If you have rules prohibiting over- 
time work unless specifically author- 
ized, you should see that such rules 
are strictly enforced. If you take no 
action to discipline employes who 
work overtime contrary to instruc- 
tions, it will probably be taken for 
granted that you acquiesce in such 
overtime. 

If you know that an employe is 
working more than forty hours per 
week, you must pay time and one- 
half.for the overtime hours, even 
though you have not expressly re- 
quested or approved such overtime 
work. 

Make sure that employes subject to 
overtime provisions and not meant 
to work overtime actually leave the 
plant at the end of the regular work 
period. It is not alone sufficient that 
they “punch out.” The Wage and 
Hour Division has held employers 
responsible even for time spent by 
employes after hours just discussing 
work with superiors within a plant. 


G. A. Messenger in The 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin. 





transfer employes from one job to 
another and could discipline and 
fire, but not hire, he was judged not 
to be an executive exemption with- 
in the meaning of the wage and 
hour law. 

The decision appears to hinge on 
the fact that the cafeteria was an 
integral part of the plant’s opera- 
tions although not a part of the 
manufacturer’s organization, being 
the private enterprise of the caf- 
eteria owner. In the two years the 
night manager had been employed 
as such his salary was raised three 
times from $35 per week to $60 per 
week for a forty-eight-hour week 
(by individual agreement) and he 
was paid pro rata for overtime. He 
punched no time clock and was al- 
lowed some latitude as to his actual 
time worked; and he kept his own 
time record, although not required 
to do so. As a matter of fact, the 
judge had admitted that the hours 
claimed to have been worked in this 
record “were largely in excess of the 
hours I have found that he actually 
worked.” Nevertheless the court 
computed his hourly wage at his 
various weekly salary rates and al- 
lowed him the overtime after forty 
hours per week, at the straight 
hourly rate in effect at the time. 


Fine Distinctions Drawn 


The administrator of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act has recently 
attempted to define what particular 
employes in building maintenance 
come under the law, on the theory 
of their participation in interstate 
commerce. It illustrates, as well as 
anything can, the fine distinctions 
that are now being drawn. The ad- 
ministrator applies what is known 
as the 20 per cent rule, which 
broadly means that if 20 per cent or 
more of the space is occupied by 
tenants engaged in interstate com- 
merce, the building maintenance 
employes are likewise employed in 
interstate commerce—a purely ar- 
bitrary ruling that as yet has not 
been tested in the courts. 

The question naturally arises as 
to how much interstate business a 
tenant has to do to be ruled “en- 
gaged in interstate business.” A Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at New York 
has ruled that a business man had 
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to have at least 20 per cent of his 
business in interstate commerce; 
but the Wage and Hour Act admin- 
istrator does not accept this, and 
holds that the percentage of regular 
business in interstate commerce of 
any tenant is immaterial in com- 
puting the 20 per cent of rental 
space. This ruling is based on a US. 
Supreme Court decision in the case 
of the publisher of a local newspa- 
per, where less than one-half per 
cent of the newspapers were mailed 


out of the state. 


Although the Fair Labor Stand- 


of whose servicing and selling is in 
intrastate commerce, the U.S. Dis- 
trict court, Southern District of 
West Virginia, recently found a way 
to include the manager of the drug 
department in a retail store (Num- 
ber 589, May 31, 1946), if he could 
have proved that at least 20 per cent 
of his time was spent in handling 
shipments to other company stores, 
some across a state line. The par- 
ticular store at which the manager 
worked was used to some extent as 
a distributing center for stores in 
an adjoining state, so that the court 
held the goods did not come to rest 





department manager’s time spent 
in receiving and handling of such 
shipments and reshipments was to 
that extent engaged in interstate 
commerce. Fortunately for the em- 
ployer, it was possible to prove that 
the manager had actually spent less 
than eight hours a week at this 
work, although he claimed 35 to 40 
per cent of his time was thus spent. 

The same district court subse- 
quently dismissed the petition of a 
night janitor employed by a bank 
in its office building, which was 
partly occupied by the bank and 
partly by tenants engaged in other 


ards Act specifically exempts em- 
ployes engaged in any retail or serv- 
ice establishment, the greater part 


in this store, but continued in inter- 
state commerce, and that the drug 


business, some of whom do business 
that is connected with interstate 








Miinimizing costly makeready time 





Why makeready on the flatbed cyl- 
inder press with a lot of pre-make- 
ready? You can eliminate some press 
makeready time, and when the press- 
man pulls that first impression it may 
remind him of that pavement down on 
Main Street. So to the mark-out board 
we go and start doodling which, by the 
way, is a mystery to the average mem- 
ber of the firm and those who know it 
all. There is a lot of stuff being printed 
without makeready, but it is true that 
you just have to do some makeready on 
those large forms where there is a mix- 
ture of all the different fonts of type in 
the plant and plenty of electros, cuts, 
and halftones. 

Let’s visualize this one—thirty-two- 
page form on that sixty-eight-inch bed 
with all cuts and electros the proper 
height. Your pressman will pull a few 


By Joseph Kovec 


impressions something like this: One 
light impression so that only the high 
spots are printing, then he wants one 
with just the right amount of impres- 
sion to print, and one with enough 
impression on to make out for leveling 
off. This should give Mr. Pressman a 
general idea as to what this job will 
need. He can spend from 6 to 18 hours 
or so on makeready time. 

On this type of work, much depends 
on the price that the customer has to 
pay and class of work wanted and also 
paper, ink, and equipment mean some- 
thing on that time sheet. On those jobs 
where there is just straight matter in 
the form very little makeready is re- 


uired if your press is in fairly good 
shape. Bed, bearers, rims, and cyl- 
inders that have seen better days do 
not help in good printing without some 
makeready. 

Have some more dope on work-ups. 
With the following set-up you should 
sit back and relax: 

Work-ups mean loss of time and 
rofits. It is your job to prevent them. 
o your part of the job correctly and 

report all faulty material to your fore- 
man. NEVER USE MATERIAL THAT 
IS IMPERFECT. 

A perfect form and chase, properly 
locked on a correctly adjusted press, 
should require only one full length 
sinker each side of each crossbar; 
when no crossbar is used, one long 
sinker each way in center of form is 
sufficient. 





Check up on these points to reduce excessive makeready time in your shop: 





COMPOSITION 


Type imperfectly cast 

Poorly spaced lines 

Burrs left on ends of butted linotype 
slugs 

Leads and slugs too long 

Uneven justification of columns 

Column slugs and furniture too long 

Damaged leads and slugs 

Cuts warped or not squared 

Uneven justification of cuts 

Too many cards 





LOCKUP 


PRESSES 





Chases without crossbars 

Chases that are sprung 

Chases with outside edges rounded 

Warped or damaged furniture 

Slugs or furniture binding 

Cuts binding 

Loose forms 

Spongy form 

Uneven furniture (the new and old 
together) 

Too much wood instead of metal 
furniture 

Too many sinkers 








Warped, damaged, or rounded fur- 
niture for locking form on press 

Chase locked too tight on press 

Form locked too tight 

Too much wood instead metal fur- 
niture outside of chase 

Too many sinkers 

Presses out of adjustment 

Too much impression; packing too 
hard 
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commerce. The court ruled none of 
these tenants was engaged “in the 
production, shipment, sale, or de- 
livery of any kind of goods in inter- 
state commerce, or in the control 
of such production.” The janitor’s 
principal duties were to sweep and 
dust the offices of the tenants, keep 
the furnace going, and occasionally 
operate an elevator. He sued for 
overtime amounting to nearly $3,000 
covering a three-year period, based 
on his own estimate of overtime 
that he had put in voluntarily. 

Although the court need go no 
further than rule that the janitor 
was not an employe engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, it did add that 
he had accepted all his pay checks 
without question, and that he had 
no legal right to go back and ask 
that his compensation be based on 
overtime wages which had not been 
previously agreed upon. 


Know What Employes Do 

These are typical of the kind of 
cases constantly being brought up 
by discharged or disgruntled em- 
ployes, long after the particular em- 
ployment for which suit is brought. 
Some states have no statutes of lim- 
itation and there is no federal stat- 
ute. Where the state has such a 
statute the federal courts generally 
recognize it in limiting the period 
within which such actions may be 
brought. Such a statute of limita- 
tion was before last year’s Congress 
but it did not pass. Until such fed- 
eral act is passed, and the definition 
of employes engaged in interstate 
commerce is more sharply and defi- 
nitely drawn, employers in all lines 
of industry who have not classified 
all their employes as under the fed- 
eral laws are in considerable danger 
of financial losses that cannot be 
estimated. 

The typical cases cited here also 
illustrate how important it is for 
the employer to know just what his 
employes are doing and how much 
overtime they are putting in on 
their own initiative. The decisions 
show clearly enough that the em- 
ployer is liable for overtime and 
penalties, even though he has not 
asked for the overtime but merely 
was aware of it or permitted it to 
be done. 

During the federal fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1946, the FLSA ad- 
ministration reports that some 271,- 
000 wage earners received $13,- 
360,000 in restitution of back wages 
and penalties from some 17,000 em- 
ployers in violation of this act and 
the Public Contract Act. In 52 per 
cent of the cases inspected by the 
federal administrator alleged viola- 
tions were uncovered. 


Proofroom Needs Reference Books 


Printshop library shelves should carry few fundamental volumes 


and expand as needs of office dictate @ By Edward N. Teall 


@ UNLESS THE proofreader claims 
omniscience, he will need reference 
books. And unless he knows how to 
use them, reference books will not 
yield a sufficient return to repay 
the employer for his investment in 
them. Tight angle, isn’t it? 

Years ago—many long years ago 
—when, just out of college, I had 
the great good luck to meet and win 
the interest of one of the most bril- 
liant newspaper editors this land of 
ours ever had, one of the first things 
this editor asked, in examining my 
qualifications for a position on his 
edpge staff, was whether I knew 
how to use reference books. With 
the arrogance of youth, I assured 
him I was a wow, a whizz, at look- 
ing things up. He probably liked 
my cockiness, and figured he would 
soon show me how far off the mark 
I really was. 

Fortunately for me, one member 
of the editorial crew was an ex- 
Harvard professor, who did know 
books—and how! Whether the Boss 
had tipped him off or not I don’t 
know, and never shall; but he did 
keep a fatherly eye on the young 
(and conceited) neophyte, and he 
taught me many things about use 
of books that I had somehow missed 
in my happy years in Academe. So 


here we are back where we started, 
with the proposition that there’s no 
use having books if you don’t know 
how to use them—where to go for 
what you want, and how to follow 
a correct line in the pursuit of elu- 
sive facts. 

Later, when I myself became head 
of an edpge gang, I had a young 
writer who-had a way of clapping 
his hat on his head and going “to 
the library.” It was whispered about 
the office that his thirst for inspira- 
tion always called for a couple of 
stops on the way to and from the 
Pierian Springs at places where said 
inspiration carried a white collar. 
(The young fellow, let me say, really 
did have a fine knack of digging up 
the information that he wanted; he 
knew his books, and he knew how 
to use them.) 

Recognition of the library’s real 
usefulness works variously in differ- 
ent proofrooms. Sometimes it goes 
no further than is needed to supply 
a battered old dictionary, and some- 
times it goes to the extent of a gen- 
uine library. It is possible for the 
proofroom library to be too good. It 
should be good enough to meet the 
proofroom’s real needs, but not good 
enough to get the boys and girls 
reading for fun. It should, of course, 








When a young man Benjamin 
Franklin decided to try his fortunes 
as a printer in England. He arrived 
in London on Christmas Eve, 1724. 
He got work at Paimer’s Printshop 
and remained there a year. He next 
worked at Watts’, staying there for 
the rest of the time he was in Lon- 
don. After having spent about 
eighteen months in that city, he 











Franklin’s Composing Stick 


sailed from Gravesend on July 23, 
1726 back to this country. 

A printer’s composing stick used 
by Franklin while he worked as 
a printer in London has been pre- 
sented to the Franklin Institute of 


Arts and Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, by the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers and News- 
paper Makers of London. 
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be adapted to the office’s special 
needs. A shelf of books on theology 
would have little value in the proof- 
room of a dog magazine, and one 
caseful of books on the breeding 
and the care of cockers would only 
gather dust in the offices of a re- 
ligious weekly. 

Needs for reference books vary 
according to the nature of the work. 
A Latin dictionary is useful in more 
offices than a Greek lexicon is. A 
local telephone directory is beyond 
valuation in a small-city newspaper 
office—and not one bit of use in a 
trade-book publishing house. The 
dictionary is good everywhere; and 
so is a reliable cyclopedia. 

Publishers’ copy editors should 
have a good library either in their 
own workshop or near by. Every 
manuscript they handle sends them 
scurrying for facts and dates and 
names. It is a pet theory of mine 
that in such offices it would be 
profitable to keep a morgue, such 
as the big newspapers have. It 
would provide a check-up of great 
value. You can go to World Alma- 
nac for the length of Tanganyika 
or the height of Kilimanjaro; for 
the area of Rhode Island or Ru- 
mania; for the world’s wheat pro- 
duction or the volume of Great 
Britain’s foreign commerce. But 
not for Plato’s philosophy, or the 
nature and working of political 
systems, and not for the President’s 
latest speech on housing or labor 
problems, nor for debates in the 
United Nations plant. 

Such a morgue must be provided 
with space for filing. It must be 
worked on constantly, for removal 
of worthless items or addition of 
new ones. Perhaps it would not be 
worth the time and the attention 
needed for its upkeep—and then 
again, it might yield an enormous 
return on the investment. In a 
word, fine judgment is needed in 
making and maintaining a printer’s 
or publisher’s library. 

Times change, and the diction- 
aries change with them. Yesterday’s 
spellings won’t do today. Even the 
atlas at the back of the big book 
is often found to be out of date; the 
war brought many new names into 
this old world’s place-consciousness, 
and added many new words to the 
general vocabulary. But the proof- 
room dictionary is almost always a 
museum specimen, tattered and 
torn—and not merely deficient in 
many respects, but positively mis- 
leading in others. Different editions 
vary widely, for example, in their 
treatment of compounding. Styles 
have changed; the so-called two- 
word phrase is now highly favored 
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in general usage. Dictionaries of 
the first decade or so of this cen- 
tury went whole-hog for the hy- 
phen; but the headline writers have 
changed that. So when a proof- 
reader tells you “We follow Web- 
ster,” ask him “Which Webster?” 
Chances are that he thinks he has 
Webster in his head and does not 
need to go to the book to check. 

A good dictionary is the first re- 
quirement for the proofroom li- 
brary—and it needs to be USED, all 
the time. 

Of course, a good modern cyclo- 
pedia is greatly to be desired. And 
“Who’s Who” is precious. An al- 
manac is useful anywhere. French 
and German, Italian and Spanish 
dictionaries are frequently needed 
—and more frequently, of course, in 
some offices than in others. The 
Chinese dictionary would stand idle 
most of the time, but the day may 
be near at hand when a Russian 
dictionary will be found to “come 
in handy.” 

History books are likely to be 
needed anywhere, any time. And a 


TIMELY & 


Enclosure IDEA 


Here’s an idea for an envelope en- 
closure which printers might sell to 
a wide variety of merchants.in their 
communities. It could also be used 
as a post card, or a small mailing 
piece in itself. 

This particular copy was used by 
Washington Shirt Company, manu- 
facturers of men’s furnishings: 


Many, Many Thanks 


to all of you who were our “friends indeed” 
during the past years. Confessing that 
many times during recent years we scraped 
bottom in our search for goods for you, we 
realize only too sadly how occasionally we 
tried your patience. We are deeply grate- 
ful for the splendid spirit of loyalty you 
have shown us. Nothing has been, is, or 
will be too good for ‘‘His Majesty the Amer- 
ican Citizen.” We pledge our best efforts 
to make up for lost time just the minute 
goods again become more available. We 
will be the first with the best. 


Paul H. Metzger, President, and Associates 


Washington Shirt Company 
SINCE 1891 


few well chosen volumes on the 
World Wars are useful. (But even 
good books of history are apt to 
give the consultant different rul- 
ings not only on matters of opinion, 
taste, or judgment, but equally on 
facts and data. They must be used 
with discriminating judgment, and 
when possible, compared. Truly, the 
proofroom’s work is a matter of 
endless checking.) 

Books on English come in handy, 
too—of course. Books on straight 
grammar, and books on style. One 
man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
son; the book you like, I may de- 
test—one that you swear by, I 
might swear at. It is good, I think, 
for each office to have an under- 
standing as to which book “goes” 
in matters of discussion or dispute; 
which is the shop’s accepted au- 
thority. And it is always good to 
have handy a collection of style- 
sheets, so that the various possi- 
bilities can be explored and then a 
satisfactory choice made. 

Well, we have spent a lot of words 
without (I fear) saying much that 
will be helpful. It seems to sum 
up to this: The organization of 
the printshop library is no easy 
task; it is tantalizingly difficult. And 
the possibilities are so varied, so 
endless, it is next to impossible to 
prepare a really workable list of 
separate items that would be useful 
to all printers. There is an almost 
inconceivably wide range between 
a newspaper shop and a big book- 
publishing plant. The first big fact 
is that it pays to start with a few 
fundamental books, and expand as 
office needs dictate. 

In developing its library, the 
proofroom would do well to select 
as librarian the one member of the 
personnel best qualified for this 
special service. There will be plenty 
for him to do, and I think there 
should be some special reward for 
the work. He should be, of course, 
one who “knows his books,” and 
who has skill in organizing and ad- 
ministering group work. He should 
be encouraged to help his co-work- 
ers in making use of the books— 
but restrained from overzeal which 
might lead to a falling off in his 
own work as a proofreader. 

With so many ifs, ands, and buts 
in the picture, it is no wonder busi- 
ness managers pull back from the 
venture into Bookland. But if the 
venture is skillfully planned and 
intelligently administered, it ought 
to prove profitable. Proofreaders 
who know how to use the reference 
books, and have some of them to 
use, will be much better (happier 
and more profitable) workers. 
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Diticers and directors of Associated Printers & Lithographers of St. Louis, from left: 
eorge B. Gannett, treasurer; Fred E. Winsor, executive vice-president; Con P. Curren, 
1, Leonard Brown, Edward G. Mernagh, George D. Hart, president; Walter E. Morris, 
ecretary; George M. Wagner, Clyde K. Murphy, Alexander H. Crow, Warren Sprague, 
art R. Britt, Dan J. Kerwin, Ad. P. Nies, vice-president; and Sam Langsdorf, Jr. 





Above from left to right are winners in IP’s recent envelope corner card con- 
test: Walter H. LeVassuer, Buffalo, New York, who placed third; J. E. Helmer, 
Quincy, Illinois, second, and Ben Wiley, Springfield, I\linois, first prize winner 


— pe : ae as : ; At left, H. B. McCoy, 
' Z omeg gt! of American Trade 
committee of Cincinnati Craftsmen working on bringing permanent headquarters of ‘ wtih bee. oa ” Rmasieten song a 
IAPHC to that city of brotherly love. From the left: Walter Sooy, Robert Kramer, John * if P » . a . — e jones ~ —_ * 
. Callahan, International president (1938-40) ; Charles Waldhauer, and Lee Augustine ae Loe ie : 9 ang a are paige 
F i . wig R cate of Merit awarded Pl, 


Right: Bernard Snyder and 
Frank Powers (right) 
discuss model standardized 
book of type faces proposed 
by Mr. Snyder at Type 
Directors Club meeting 


togram committee of New York Employing Printers Association planning promotion 
f Eastern Seaboard Conference in Atlantic City on May 2 and 3. From left: Henry 
. Schneider, William T. Swengros, Daniel A. McVicker, president; Frank J. O’Brien, 
hairman; Donald L. Gutelius, M. S. Burroughs, and Morton \N. Kenner. Members 
ot shown are George T. Bailey, A. W. Green, O. F. Von Heill, and Clifford Yewdall 





Pictured at recent “‘Made in Wichita” exposition, Gene Donlevy (left) and William P. bs —_ a es Posing “hae — 
er operate an offset press loaned to the exhibit by the Shaeffer Printing Company Attente teench of ATS, presided over en ravens “ 'ATF’s one iam ties 


Right, Richard C. Corris, new assistant sales manager of E. P. Lawson Company 








Research on Lithographic Problems 


Must Concentrate on Fundamentals 
By Charles Z., King 


@ The Education Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
has found that its bulletins or in- 
struction manuals which mention 
‘troubles’ in their titles are far more 
in demand than any others. The 
Foundation has also found that it 
is necessary to supplement the ser- 
vice-by-mail policy which it has 
long conducted with a great deal of 
actual in-plant service. 

Although some service is required 
by the much larger letterpress in- 
dustry, the ink companies and other 
suppliers of the trade are called on 
to send out trouble-shooters much 
more often to lithographers. It may 
well be that the failure to recognize 
this deficiency in lithography is 
due to the fact that so few of these 
suppliers are exclusively handling 
products for lithography. Inkmak- 
ers, paper mills, chemical manufac- 
turers, and specialty houses usually 
furnish supplies to all branches of 
the graphic arts. As a result they 
fail to recognize the problems of the 
lithographer as something entirely 
different from those of the other 
trades. 

Even though the platemaking in 
each case involves the use of chem- 
icals, the final result in both grav- 
ure and letterpress is a measurable 
mechanical difference between the 
printing and all the non-printing 
areas, and the reasons why certain 
areas do or do not print are purely 
mechanical. Therefore, the impor- 
tant properties of inks and paper 
are the physical ones. However, in 
the lithographic process the condi- 
tions are entirely different. 


Function of Grain 


The average lithographic plate 
has a “grain.” Supposedly the func- 
tion of this grain is to permit more 
water to remain on the non-work 
areas of the plate than would ordi- 
narily be held by a slick plate. In 
spite of the fact that the use of 
grained plates dates back to some 
forty or more years, there is today 
no factual information available 
regarding what properties a grained 
plate should have in order for it to 
run satisfactorily on an offset lith- 
ographic press. In fact there is not 
even a completely adequate method 
of describing grain in terms which 
are uniformly understandable. 
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The best method which has been 
suggested for use by lithographers 
and grainers is to select a piece of 
metal that possesses a satisfactory 
grain and give all other pieces of 
metal the same treatment in the 
grainer. That is, use the same quan- 
tity and grade of abrasive, same 
weight of marbles, and grain for the 
same length of time. The plate is 
then examined under a binocular 
microscope to determine if it has 
the same visible characteristics as 
the standard selected. 


Smooth Plates Work Too 


Naturally such method of control 
does not mean very much. It is en- 
tirely a matter of personal opinion 
and does not make any allowance 
for any factors which are not visible 
under the microscope. As an ex- 
ample of what can happen, other 
methods of roughening the surface 
of a plate have been found which 
upon microscopic examination ap- 
pear to accomplish the same result 
as the conventional graining ma- 
chines, but plates thus grained do 
not work satisfactorily on the press. 
Two chemical methods are known 
which produce surfaces which in no 
way resemble the mechanical grain 
in appearance, and yet they work 
very well on the press. Observers 
with the U. S. Army in Germany 
even found currency being printed 
in that country from litho plates 
which were polished smooth. 

What then is the function of the 
grain? What chemical or physical 
properties should the lithographic 
plate have to make it perform prop- 
erly on a lithographic press? It 
seems peculiar that in the light of 
all this information, the Research 
Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation has listed as 
one of its projects for the coming 
year “The Standardization of the 
Graining Procedures.” If it has been 
decided that the commercial lithog- 
rapher in the United States must 
stick to plates with a roughened 
surface, there are research methods 
of finding out what the total sur- 
face area of a plate is. There are 
methods of evaluating both the 
microscopic and the macroscopic, 
and even the sub-microscopic sur- 
face of a piece of zinc or aluminum 
or any other metal. Why then is the 





Foundation content merely to try 
what the trade grainers and some 
individual lithographers have tried 
for years, namely, the standardiza- 
tion of present methods? 

The reasons given are that any- 
thing else would be a long term 
project. It is assumed that money 
would not be forthcoming for any 
program which would take a num- 
ber of years of concentrated effort. 
Yet this program in one form or an- 
other has been on the list of proj- 
ects being worked on for three years, 
and a very considerable amount of 
money has already been spent on it, 
always seemingly with the thought 
in mind only of improving present 
methods. The idea of finding out 
the function of grain or the chem- 
ical or physical properties required 
is ruled out as something of only 
academic interest with little or no 
practical value. 

Is it only of academic interest 
that many of the lithographers who 
do their own graining find that the 
costs of maintaining such a depart- 
ment are out of proportion to other 
platemaking costs, and more than it 
costs to have plates grained on the 
outside? But they find it necessary 
to continue because there is no sat- 
isfactory way of designating what 
their requirements for a plate are. 
And is the platemaker not taking a 
practical attitude toward the ques- 
tion when he sees those beautifully 
round dots which he had on the 
positive broken up by the coarse 
grain which the pressman claims is 
necessary for a good running plate? 
Is it of no practical value to the 
owner of a lithographic plant that a 
prospect places the job with a let- 
terpress printer because the type 
matter printed by offset lithography 
has ragged edges? 


Need Complete Research 


If for no other reasons than those 
given above, it would seem that a 
complete investigation of the sub- 
ject of graining could be justified, 
but there is another more important 
reason. If the characteristics which 
are necessary to the lithographic 
plate were known, methods of im- 
provement could be found. 

Instead, every attempt at im- 
provement at present must follow 
this pattern: Someone gets an idea 
of a new way of making a surface 
on a plate which will work in lith- 
ography. It may be some chemical 
method. It may be a new form of 
sand blasting or other mechanical 
means. It may be an electrolytic or 
the so-called electronic method. No 
matter what it is it must be tried on 
a press. In fact, it must be tried on a 
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number of presses. Perhaps some 
slight changes in technique must be 
made. It is still a shot in the dark 
whether it will be possible to get the 
desired properties, and after each 
change more tests on the press, un- 
til finally it seems as though the 
process has some merit. It is then 
ready to be introduced to the trade. 
It may be a success, or it may re- 
quire still further changes. 


Plate Properties Unknown 


How much faster progress in the 
industry would be if the properties 
which are necessary in plates were 
known. The existing methods and 
processes could be systematically 
examined and appraised, and suit- 
ability of any new developments 
could be quickly determined by tests 
that would be positive. The actual 
testing on the press under all con- 
ditions imaginable would be unnec- 
essary. Specifications could be set 
up to which all plates would be 
made to conform. 

This rather lengthy and involved 
discussion of the question of grain- 
ing has been used here as an ex- 
ample of the thinking of those in 
charge of outlining the research 
program of the Foundation as com- 
pared with this author’s idea of the 
line which research in lithography 
should take. Nor is this an isolated 
example of such thinking. Another 
project upon which work is being 
performed is entitled “Studies in 
Desensitization.” This project has 
already borne some fruit, not in 
an explanation of the chemistry or 
mechanics of desensitization but in 
a new product, which is superior to 
gum arabic, being introduced to the 
trade. There are still hundreds of 
similar products which will have to 
be examined and their behavior ob- 
served under practical test condi- 
tions before any conclusions as to 
their relative superiority might be 
reached. 

How much better it would be if 
this effort could be directed to a 
better understanding of the process, 
and let the supply trade find which 
materials fit the specifications for 
etches. The lithographic industry 
would then find itself in the nice 
position of having a supply trade 
constantly on the lookout for new 
products which, if they fitted the 
requirements the Foundation’s lab- 
oratory had found necessary, would 
help advance the art. 

The lithographic industry today 
is in the “patent medicine” stage, 
and from the titles of most of the 
projects under consideration by. the 
Research Department of the Foun- 
dation, they are looking for nothing 


more than the improved nostrums. 
From this it appears that the days 
of “preventive medicine” are a long 
way off, and troubles can be ex- 
pected to be the principal topic of 
discussion for a long time. 

In England PATRA, which does 
the research work for the whole 
graphic arts industry, has now em- 
barked on a much more pretentious 
program of research than anything 
yet considered in this country. It is 
attempting to discover the actual 
scientific principles on which the 
lithographic process operates. In a 
conversation with one of its scien- 
tists during the summer of 1945, this 
writer found that many of the as- 
sumptions upon which we in this 
country base our methods of opera- 
tion are completely unsound in the 
light of the English findings. 

Referring again to the question of 
graining, work at PATRA had dis- 
closed that the surface area of a 
grained plate was far greater than 
had been previously estimated. The 
reason why many of the chemical 
and mechanical methods previously 
tried were not successful was obvi- 
ous in the light of these findings. 
With all this information at hand 
many processes which look good on 
the surface would be immediately 
ruled out, since laboratory tests 
would show that the surface area 
was far below that required for lith- 
ography. No press runs would be 
necessary. 

The greatest advancements in our 
medical science have been in curing 
or controlling diseases for which 
the cause was known. Once the par- 
ticular bacteria or the virus which 
caused the disease was known, cures 
which were positive were in most 
cases quickly forthcoming. Of still 
greater importance, once the source 
of infection was found, preventive 
measures have been discovered. The 
principal fields open to patent med- 
icine manufacturers today are those 
like the common cold which has 
defied scientific investigation. 


Everybody Has Troubles 


Few lithographers seem to realize 
that it is possible to conduct such a 
research program for the industry 
and are content to pass troubles off 
as a necessary evil, or as one owner 
of a plant recently said, “We have 
our troubles, but so does everyone 
else in this business, and I do not 
think that we have any more than 
the others.” 

Some of the more progressive of 
the suppliers of the trade are aware 
of the need for fundamental re- 
search but do not feel that they 
should be the ones to instigate it. 








d " 
ON THE USE OF A 


Perspective Panel 
IN PRINTING DESIGN 
Ne sik 


* Perspective panels in printing 
design are interesting and eye- 
catching, if properly used. They can 
make an otherwise commonplace 
heading, signature, or trademark 
striking and effective. But they 
should be used correctly, else they 
become meaningless shapes. 
Justification for the use of a per- 
spective panel lies in its creation of 











“IT'S OUT OF 
THIS WORLD’ 


AN MGM PICTURE 





A meaningless irregular shape here encloses 
type set on a horizontal base. The illusion of 
anything being in perspective is entirely absent. 
Use of the irregular shape is not justified 


the optical illusion of seeming to lie 
in a plane at an acute angle with 
the line of vision ...when in 
reality, of course, it is actually on 
the flat surface of the paper. Any 
copy appearing on this perspective 
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Here the odd-shaped panel assumes real signif- 
icance. The illusion of perspective is marked, 
interesting, pleasing to the eye. Perspective 
panels, properly used, can “make” a design 


panel must also be in perspective. 
To use the panel otherwise defeats 
its purpose. 

The examples demonstrate the 
point. The first example is mean- 
ingless. The trapezium enclosing the 
copy, which is set on a horizontal 
base, has no significance. 

In the second example, however, 
the copy appears to be in the same 
perspective in which the panel is 
viewed. Here the shape has real 
meaning; the effect is pleasing to 
the eye, and out of the ordinary. 
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New Multi-Color Printing Process May 
Production of Color Cards 


Revolutionize 


@ A NEw process of color printing 
has been developed by McCorquo- 
dale and Company, Limited, Eng- 
lish printer, which seems likely to 
revolutionize the production of all 
color cards. Experimental work was 
going on before the war, but war 
conditions put the process into cold 
storage until early 1946. 

In the past, color cards for paint 
and similar substances have gen- 
erally been produced by spraying 
the paint onto sheets of paper or 
celluloid, cutting them up into the 
pieces of the proper size and shape, 
and gluing them into position by 
hand. The new McCorquodale proc- 
ess prints the colors directly on the 
card, and so does away with the 
need for cutting up sheets and for 
the slow, laborious process of hand 
gluing. Apart from the quicker pro- 
duction which it offers, the process 
is more economical on a run of 5,000 
color cards or more. 


Technique is Unique 


Key to the new process is a ma- 
chine which has been designed and 
patented by McCorquodale. It does 
not use any of the recognized print- 
ing techniques. As far as printing- 
machinery terms are applicable, it 
ean be described as a flatbed press, 
fed at one end by a stream feeder, 
with a belt delivery at the other end 
from which the finished cards are 
taken to be put on drying racks. 

Just above the press there is a 
closed rectangular tank divided into 
compartments, each compartment 
containing a different colored print- 
ing liquid. Beneath each of the com- 
partments is a nozzle from which a 
flexible tube leads down through a 
valve to a steel or bronze matrix 
(perhaps better described as a 
mask) which is cut with the shapes 
of the color patches required. By 
controlling the pressure of air on 
the liquid in the tank, the speed of 
its flow is controlled; the valve lets 
the liquid out at the instant when 
the card to be printed is in position 
under the matrix and insures that 
only the right quantity of liquid is 
released. 

The number of colors that can be 
printed at one time is limited only 
by the number of compartments in 
the tank from which the printing 
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ABOVE: Color cards being 
removed from delivery 
belt of press and placed 
on racks for drying. Con- 
templated thermo-drying 
system would eliminate "== eS 
time, labor, and expense : 
now required for this step 


RIGHT: Multi-color print- 
ing machine developed by 
English printing firm for 
production of color cards. 
By this process, color sam- 
ples are printed directly 
on the card, saving time 
and cost involved in af- 
fixing individual ‘“‘chips’’ 


liquid flows. The fluid is referred 
to as a liquid rather than an ink be- 
cause normally a printing ink in the 
ordinary sense of the word is not 
used but a liquid with a cellulose 
base. It can give either a glossy, 
semi-glossy, or mat effect, so that 
the printed card will accurately 
represent not only the color but also 
the texture of materials. Moreover, 
the deposit of color on the card is 
so thick that it can be embossed 
without damaging the surface of 
the card. This makes possible a fur- 
ther development—the imprinting, 
as an after-process, of a pattern 
simulating texture such as the grain 
of wood or the weave of textiles. 
This pattern can be embossed by a 
steel die which has been made pho- 
tographically from a sample of the 
actual material. 

Another development envisaged 
which will speed up the production 
still further is the incorporation of 


a thermo-drying system so that the 
time (and the storage space) at 
present required in racking will be 
eliminated. 

It is claimed that a higher degree 
of accuracy in the reproduction of 
colors can be achieved than by any 
orthodox color-printing process. Be- 
fore any job is tackled, the whole 
quantity of color liquid required for 
that job is mixed, to insure that 





there will be no difference between 
the sample and finished product. A 
specimen of this production batch 
is submitted to the customer for ap- 
proval of color and finish. 

Apart from color cards, the proc- 
ess can be used in any form of 
color printing for display, on show- 
cards, packages, and the like, where 
it is desired to achieve an unusual 
effect by having a part or parts of 
the color standing out in relief (the 
relief being achieved by the thick- 
ness of the liquid applied). In this 
way it opens up new possibilities for 
the designer of printed sales pro- 
motion material. 

The process is being operated un- 
der license in the United States, 
where work is being done for Mont- 
gomery Ward, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Sherwin-Williams 
Company, and a number of other 
well known firms in a great variety 
of industries. 
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@ As PROMISED in the last article, 
this discussion and perhaps the one 
following it will concern ink. From 
the lithographer’s viewpoint there 
are two questions which must be 
asked about every ink. These are: 
Is the ink suitable for the use to 
which the lithographed matter is to 
be put? And is the ink suitable for 
lithography? 

In some shops the answering of 
both of these questions is left to 
the pressroom foreman or else to 
the pressman, while in others more 
highly organized, a separate de- 
partment or perhaps a trained ink 
man is completely responsible for 
the control of this material. In such 
cases the pressman has little or no 
say-so over the materials he uses 
and is not permitted to make any 
adjustments in the ink. He must use 
it as it is supplied to him. 


What About Standards? 


The second of these two questions 
is the harder to answer. In fact it 
is only possible here to attempt to 
give a picture of some of the diffi- 
culties encountered with inks which 
are not suitable for lithography, 
and to discuss the few properties 
which are known to be necessary for 
successful operation of the process. 
In addition to a complete study of 
lithography, there should be some 
attempt to write a complete set of 
standards or specifications to which 
all lithographic inks, regardless of 
color or any other specific require- 
ments, should conform. 

To say that there should be a set 
of standards immediately brings a 
storm of protest from those who 
have no conception of what is in- 
tended. These usually are short- 
sighted inkmakers who think that 
by “standards” is meant that a “new 
deal” would be foisted upon the in- 
dustry which would result in com- 
plete “standardization” and the 


elimination of competition. They 


Offset 


Ink Plays Important Part in Lithography 


by Charles G. King 


cannot understand how it would be 
possible to write the specifications 
which would fit lithographic inks 
without divulging to their competi- 
tors their most valuable secrets— 
their formulas. To them it is im- 
possible to have absolutely the “best 
offset inks on the market,” and still 
have them meet the same specifica- 
tions as their competitors. 


Ink Checked Last 


Although this attitude can be 
considered as short-sighted, it is 
certainly no more so than that of 
the pressman of a few years back 
who thought that his ability as a 
lithographer would be judged en- 
tirely by his notebook full of foun- 
tain solution formulas which he 
kept securely locked in his tool box. 
As pointed out in the preceding ar- 
ticle, formulas in themselves do not 
explain how the lithographic proc- 
ess operates. Of course, until some 
later date when an organization in- 
vestigates the fundamental princi- 
ples of the process, formulas do give 
an indication of what materials will 
work both in lithographic inks and 
in water mixtures. 

If this knowledge were available 
at present, then the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation would not 
be wondering why its “cellulose 
gum” will not work equally well in 
all shops or on presses equipped 
with brass water rolls; nor would 
the inkmakers occasionally send out 
inks that contain materials substi- 
tuted for recently found substitutes 
which are totally unsuited for litho- 
graphic purposes. 

For some reason or another, a 
curious situation exists in many 
plants. Whenever trouble is encoun- 
tered with a job on the press, the 
first impulse the pressman has is 
to blame the trouble on the plate- 
maker. Untold hours are turned in 
as “working on plate,” “rubbing up 
plate,” and “taking off plate that 





went bad.” In previous discussions 
it has been stated very emphatically 
that if a deep-etch plate shows no 
indication of trouble for the first 
few thousand impressions, it is safe 
to assume that the plate was made 
correctly, and if trouble is encoun- 
tered later in the run, it can be as- 
sumed that it is due to some condi- 
tion on the press. Ordinarily one of 
the last items questioned is the ink. 
If the ink had a good “lithographic 
body” and it does not “feel” too 
“greasy” it is safe to assume that 
a good pressman will find fault with 
everything else first. By that time 
the plate may be ruined, for im- 
properly formulated ink has been 
guilty of spoiling far more deep- 
etch plates than have ever shown 
up on the time-sheets. 


Pressman’s the Doctor 


Neither the inkmaker nor the 
lithographer are completely to 
blame for this condition. In spite 
of the former’s dislike for the ex- 
pression “specifications,” he has ad- 
hered rigidly to the few which have 
been available to him. No inkmaker 
would knowingly incorporate ma- 
terials into a litho ink which would 
give trouble on the press or perhaps 
spoil a plate, yet since so very little 
is known concerning the process, 
they frequently but unwittingly, of 
course, do use unsuitable materials. 
Often they are not aware of the fact 
that the ink did not work perfectly 
and so continue using these ma- 
terials. When finally some shop or 
another suspects that the ink is not 
as it should be, and the inkmaker is 
called, his usual reply is that he has 
sold a good many pounds just like 
that and he has received no other 
complaint. 

It is a peculiar set of circum- 
stances that permits such condition 
to exist. In the past an ink coming 
into a plant from a reliable sup- 
plier and labeled “Offset” or “Litho” 
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was considered as being suitable 
for that purpose but not until the 
pressman had added drier, varnish, 
or whatever else suited his fancy to 
put the ink in proper condition for 
running on the press. This was 
thought necessary since every press- 
man had his own idea of what con- 
sistency the ink should be. 

The inkmaker was not supposed 
to be capable of supplying an ink 
for every type of stock that the 
lithographer would want to use, 
even though he was perfectly cap- 
able of doing it for the letterpress 
industry. It is no wonder that the 
supplier felt that from that point 
on his responsibility ceased. He 
could not guarantee the proper per- 
formance of an ink which was only 
partly his idea of what a good 
lithographic ink should be and the 
remainder that of the pressman. 
Many a good batch of ink has been 
completely ruined by the additions 
made to it before it ever reached 
the press. 

Realizing he was on his own, the 
pressman felt that if the ink did 
not work it was very likely his fault. 
It was up to him to make it work, 
and his inability to do so was a 
mark of poor pressmanship. He 
therefore made further additions 
when trouble occurred. Sometimes 
he added thin or heavy varnish or 
both. At other times he mixed in 
corn starch, cream of tartar, dry 
magnesia, reducing compounds, and 
all the various and sundry other 
substances which experience had 
taught him might possibly correct 
the difficulty. If he felt that his 
experience did not cover a current 
problem he referred to a chart pub- 
lished by one of the ink companies 
which listed troubles and their pos- 
sible remedies. By thus doctoring 
the ink the pressman was usually 
able to worry through the run, and 
the inkmaker was never aware that 
trouble had been encountered. 


One Ink for All Papers 


The recent announcement by one 
of the ink companies that it was 
now prepared to supply ink ready 
for use regardless of the type of 
paper on which it was to be used 
should eliminate much of the trou- 
ble from this source. It has been 
found that ink worries are much re- 
duced in plants where the pressmen 
are not permitted to make addi- 
tions to the ink. 

A confusing factor in determin- 
ing the suitability of materials for 
use in lithography is the matter of 
length of runs. This has been men- 
tioned previously in connection with 
other troubles encountered in the 
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process. The wide variations in the 
length of runs in different shops 
often permit improper conclusions 
to be drawn concerning the suit- 
ability of a material for general use 
in the lithographic process. This is 
especially true in regard to ink ma- 
terials. Some of the chemical and 
physical reactions which take place 
upon a lithographic press involve 
small quantities of materials which 
have a bad effect. When runs are 
short, as they are in many shops, 
no trouble is encountered, but when 
an ink containing such a material 
is used on a long run, the effect is 
cumulative, and the longer the run, 
the more likelihood there is of spoil- 
ing the plate before it is worn out. 


Film During Long Run 


An example of this was called to 
the writer’s attention only recently. 
The plant at which the trouble oc- 
curred was in the habit of using a 
particular shade of red on a job 
which it ran periodically. The run 
was usually rather short, and al- 
though the pressman on most oc- 
casions was forced to increase the 
acidity of his fountain water in 
order to keep the plate clean, no 
other trouble was encountered. 

But one month the customer in- 
creased his order to a point where 
the run was almost doubled. Before 
the first form was off the press, the 
pressman had found it necessary to 
increase the acidity of the fountain 
solution to a point where the pH 
value was almost 3.0. The non-work 
portions of the plate were by this 
time completely covered with the 
thick green film described in the 
preceding article, and would no 
longer carry enough water to keep 
the plate clean. Also the work areas 
of the plate were rapidly going 
blind. 

When the inkmaker was called, 
he said that he could not under- 
stand how the ink could have had 
anything to do with the trouble. 
There had been no change whatso- 
ever in the materials used in for- 
mulating the batch that had given 
trouble. The shop had used several 
hundred pounds of this same red 
over a period of several years. Since 
this was a job which required a good 
many forms, all with the same col- 
ors on them and all having the same 
number of impressions, it afforded 
a good opportunity to trace the 
trouble. 

After the red had shown the same 
tendency on the first three forms 
and the succeeding colors had given 
no trouble, the lithographer’s plant 
chemist contacted the ink company. 
In discussing the problem with the 





inkmaker and in making tests on 
the materials which had been used 
in formulating the ink, it was found 
that one of the pigments used was 
the cause. The fountain water con- 
tinually extracted from this pig- 
ment a substance which, after con- 
tinued running, caused the ink to 
disperse in the water. On short runs 
this wetting agent never became 
concentrated enough to actually re- 
move it from the work areas, and 
the addition of more acid kept the 
non-work areas relatively clean. 

In this case the inkmaker could 
hardly be considered at fault. He 
had adhered to every specification 
available in compounding this ink, 
and reorders for the same ink cer- 
tainly led him to believe that it 
was a good lithographing ink. Had 
this long run not come up, he never 
would have known differently. Per- 
haps someone else might have com- 
plained when attempting to use it 
on a long run, but he would reply 
that he had a customer who bought 
it in hundred pound lots and he had 
never reported having trouble with 
it. Furthermore, it is not unlikely 
that he has lost customers who have 
tried his inks containing this pig- 
ment and have changed to other 
suppliers because of the baffling 
troubles it presented. 

By substituting another pigment 
of the same shade, succeeding forms 
on this job were run with no trou- 
ble. In this instance it was possible 
to solve the problem by a process of 
elimination and substitution, but 
this is not always the case. Not all 
lithographers employ chemists, nor 
are all ink companies as cooperative 
in furnishing information concern- 
ing the formulation of the ink. 
What actually is needed is a direct 
method of determining the suit- 
ability of an ink for lithography. 


Ink May Not Be Guilty 

At times every indication may 
point to the ink as the cause of the 
trouble, whereas it may not be the 
guilty factor. The incomplete and 
often inaccurate information which 
is available concerning the process 
makes necessary the rigid control 
of all materials and operations go- 
ing into it. Even when this is at- 
tempted, instances will occur which 
are beyond an explanation. Several 
years ago when the writer was em- 
ployed by a plant which attempted 
such control, this baffling situation 
arose: 

Two Harris LSK two-color presses 
were situated side by side in an air- 
conditioned pressroom. Both were 
less than a year old and in perfect 
condition. It is impossible to say 
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that either of the pressmen in 
charge of these presses was any bet- 
ter than the other one. On the par- 
ticular morning when this incident 
occurred both men began making 
ready for the first two colors on two 
practically identical calendar runs. 
Stock from the same mill-run was 
loaded on the feeder of each press. 
The plates were both deep-etch, 
made in an air-conditioned room 
with solutions supplied or approved 
by the laboratory. The fountain 
water had also been prepared under 
laboratory supervision. 


One Ink Has Two Results 


About eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing one of these pressmen came 
storming into the ink department 
demanding a new batch of ink. He 
wanted some just like that first 
color yellow they had sent out to 
the other press. When he was told 
that his ink was made (this plant 
manufactured most of the ink it 
used) at the same time from exactly 
the same ingredients, he would not 


believe it. In fact the ink room had 
simply divided one batch in half, 
and both the presses were using as 
nearly identical ink as it was pos- 
sible to supply. One press had been 
running for hours while the other 
had not been able to get started. 
In this instance everything pointed 
to ink, and had it not been under 
the same control as the other ma- 
terials used it would have been 
deemed guilty. If it had not been the 
same batch of ink, and therefore 
identical, both the laboratory and 
the ink department would have im- 
mediately started an investigation 
to attempt to find out what was dif- 
ferent about the ink which had 
been supplied to the two presses. 
From the above illustration it can 
readily be seen that careful control 
will not completely eliminate all the 
troubles which arise in offset lithog- 
raphy, and that even with a tech- 
nical man in the plant at all times 
the unexplainable difficulty can still 
crop up. Furthermore, until there 
are some accurate specifications for 
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As part of the "Made-in-Wichita" show 
held in Wichita, Kansas, from November 
13 through 17, the Printing Industry of 
Wichita sponsored the interesting ex- 
hibit pictured above. 

An estimated one hundred thousand 
Wichitans were interested spectators at 
the printing booth. 

Included in the exhibit were an offset 
press and a vertical letterpress unit. The 
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presses were in continuous operation six 
hours each day, printing keepsakes .. . 
such as a reproduction of the Declaration 


of Independence . . . which were given 
to those attending the show. 

Wichita is a wide-awake printing cen- 
ter, and the Printing Industry of Wichita 
organization is to be commended for 
sponsoring worthwhile activities such as 
this exhibit. 








inks, both ink chemists and lithog- 
raphers must work under a severe 
handicap in tracing troubles. 

This situation is very apparent 
today when the inkmaker is forced 
to use whatever materials he is able 
to lay his hands on in order to sup- 
ply his customers. He is often forced 
to make substitutions even in his 
standard colors. Only recently one 
of the larger ink companies sent a 
shipment of one of their process 
colors to a customer who had been 
using this ink for a long time. 


Placing the Blame 


No sooner did the ink reach the 
press than the trouble began. Deep- 
etch plates began to get very sensi- 
tive and scum easily. The pressmen 
complained to the chemist that the 
fountain water was too strong, but 
no change had been made in its 
composition. Although there was no 
apparent difference between this 
ink and that which had been pre- 
viously supplied, it gave trouble on 
every press and job on which it was 
used. It seemed to be the only pos- 
sible cause of the trouble. 

And when the lithographic plant 
chemist contacted the chief chemist 
of the ink company, he found that 
the inkmaker had been unable to 
obtain from his regular supplies the 
pigment he had been in the habit of 
using and had been forced to pur- 
chase some from another source. 
Although all pigments of this class 
are supposed to be suitable for use 
in lithography, this particular one 
proved not to be. In the meantime 
a fresh supply of standard pigment 
had been received by the inkmaker 
and he was again able to furnish 
ink made according to his original 
formula. As soon as this ink reached 
the press, the trouble cleared up. 

Had it not been that there was 
within this plant a technical man 
who knew that the blame could not 
be placed on the fountain water, the 
natural sequence of events in most 
plants would have been to try some 
other formula in the hope that it 
would remedy the situation. If after 
several changes in formulation the 
trouble still persisted, the plate- 
maker would be called to task for 
furnishing plates that had not been 
properly desensitized. In the mean- 
time a new shipment of ink based 
on the original formula would have 
arrived and the trouble ceased. 
Whereupon whatever changes had 
been made in the fountain solution 
formulation or platemaking proce- 
dure would be credited with having 
been the cure, and these might be 
adopted as superior to methods or 
materials previously used. 
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These are not isolated examples 


picked to illustrate a point. They 
are typical of the problems which 
continually harass the lithographic 
pressmen. That each of the plants 
mentioned employed a _ technical 
man is not intended to infer that 
the other plants are never able to 
recognize faulty ink. However, had 
there been a set of standards by 
which these inks could have been 
tested the unsatisfactory ink would 
never have reached the press. Even 
in the case of the yellow ink on the 
two identical presses, the only evi- 
dence that could be offered that the 
ink was satisfactory was that it ran 
without trouble on one press. 


Problems Are Complex 
When this writer started out this 


series of articles several months 
ago, one of the first statements he 
made was, “lithography is not sim- 
ple.” Perhaps the most complex 
parts of it are the reactions which 
take place on the press between ink 
and water, ink and paper, and ink 
and the plate. Although very little 
has been published regarding these 
reactions, and seemingly very lit- 
tle investigational work has been 
attempted, that published in LTF 
Research Bulletin Number 13; The 
Drying of Lithographic Inks, is in- 
dicative of the complexity. 


It was found that the pH of the 


fountain water affected the rate of 


drying of lithographic inks. It was 
further found that the acidity or 
alkalinity of the paper coating af- 
fected the rate of drying. In both 
cases the more acid these materials 
were, the slower the ink dried. Mois- 
ture content of both the ink and the 
paper also had a definite effect on 
the speed of drying, as did the rel- 
ative humidity. 

It was also found that under some 
conditions paste driers and other 
driers containing lead can cause 
plates to become slick. In this case 
the reaction seems to be similar to 
that described in the first illustra- 
tion. The fountain water continu- 
ally extracts a lead salt from the 
drier, and this in turn reacts with 
the zinc plate, depositing a glossy 
film of lead on the plate. When this 
occurs it renders the plate useless. 
The identity of this film can be 
made positive by chemical analysis. 
If a portion is scraped from the 
plate, the presence of lead can be 
determined by chemical means. 
Conditions necessary to the forma- 
tion of this film are not known, but 
driers containing lead have been 
used on many occasions when no 
trouble was encountered. It may be 
that this reaction takes place only 
when some particular fountain 
water formulations are used. 

Here again the importance of 
both the chemical composition of 
the fountain water and the ink can 





be seen. Much has been made of the 
fact that lithography is a chemical 
process, yet the pressmen and ink- 
makers alike seem to put the great- 
est stress on the physical properties 
of inks. In recent advertising, it is 
in these physical properties that 
they are supposed to be superior. 


Research Marches On 


The hope that the entire ink and 
water question will be cleared up in 
the near future is slight. Recently 
the directors of the research pro- 
gram of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation met with the directors 
from the newly formed research 
organization of a group of the ink- 
makers to divide the problems per- 
taining to litho inks between them, 
in order that there be no conflict 
between the two groups. Here again 
the idea seemed to be that plate- 
making, paper, blankets, fountain 
etches, and ink were all separate 
problems. 

As long as this idea persists press- 
men are destined to have troubles 
and much of the criticism of the 
quality of work produced by lithog- 
raphy will be justified. It is possible 
to produce printing by offset lithog- 
raphy which is superior by every 
standard to letterpress printing, but 
this occurs only when conditions 
are exactly right. What these con- 
ditions may be, and how to control 


them, is still the big problem. 











Those vignette cuts in large mixed form 














The best results are produced when 
the original cuts are used. During the 
process of makeready the general 
practice is to have height of all wood 
mounts and plates not over type high. 
Some pressmen prefer less than type 
high on the cuts smaller than 4 by 4. 
A good all hard packing tight and 
smooth with four manilas on top to 
start out with. Two top manilas to be 
used in makeready after position okay 
and general overlay is made. Top 
manila Number 1 with a good impres- 
sion and perfect pointed so it can be 
matched in perfect register to form on 
the cylinder. This manila will have a 
lot of work on it such as vignette edge 
trimming and marked out overlay. 
Number 2 manila will be used for relief 
cut-outs such as may be in form where 
relief overlays are used on Number 1 
manila. In the process of makeready 
the general idea is to level the impres- 
sion and get enough impression or less 
wherever it is needed to get the best 
effect. On the vignette cuts or plates a 
very light impression is the best to 


By Joseph Kovec 


start out with—just enough so that 
only the highest points are printing. 
This is to be marked out on the printed 
side up and transferred to manila 
Number 1 with a carbon sheet under- 
neath manila Number 1 and they must 
be in register to get all makeready on 
the cylinder in perfect position to 
register with the form. 

n trimming edges of the vignette 
printing on the manila Number 1 you 
must not cut in too far as this will spoil 
the effect on vignette printing. Just 
trim inside of picture about the thick- 
ness of one lead—that’s all. And this 
must match the form and be in exact 
register with the form. After you have 
job made ready and there are still some 
traces of hard edges showing on printed 
sheet take a piece of manila a bit 
larger than the cut you are having 


trouble with and lay this manila over 
the cut. It should be well inked. Hold 
it there with one hand so it does not 
slip, and with your other hand rub 
around at the outer edges of cut so as 
to get a good impression of the edges on 
the manila. Also rub so as to get pic- 
ture of the cut in general. Then you can 
lift it off, and trim the edges on the 
vignette part. Match this in perfect 
register in packing and remove the 
equivalent. This should take care of all 
your worries if you follow these instruc- 
tions and your press is in good working 
order. Now, if there are traces of hard 
edges showing you should have a tool to 
remove this. One that is best adapted 
and used by the experienced pressman 
is a tool called a rake. This has two 
edges, one with whatever amount of 
lines per inch that you prefer, say 133 
lines per inch one end and 150 on the 
other. All that is required to remove 
hard edge is take your rake and pull it 
over this hard edge and “presto” no 
more hard edges. All of this should take 
more than 15 minutes. 
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~ PRESSROOM 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


EQUIPMENT FOR AUSTRALASIA 

With our domicile in Melbourne and 
our branches in ten other Australasian 
cities we would be most grateful to re- 
ceive from you the names of manufac- 
turers supplying the necessary machines 
for the modern production of playing 
cards. The writer is under the impres- 
sion that in America the methods of 
manufacture of playing cards are far in 
advance of those in other countries. The 
particular unit about which we are 
anxious to obtain further data is that 
dealing with die-out after the sheets 
have been printed. 

Manufacture of playing cards is 
one of the great specialties of 
the printing industry which has 
reached its highest development in 
this country. The paper mills make 
special playing card bristols ranging 
from the cheapest that will answer 
to the toughest one hundred per 
cent rag bristol that can be made. 
All of the equipment for printing 
and otherwise decorating and fin- 
ishing the cards is the latest and 
best obtainable. Obviously, because 
of the stakes, it is necessary that 
all the cards in a deck are uniform 
in size and appearance on the back 
and the edges as far as it is hu- 
manly possible. The manufacturers 
of the die-cutting equipment used 
will be pleased to give you all the 
details, which start in the prepara- 
tion of copy and printing plates. 


CHANGE IMPRINTING PRESS 

One of our friendly readers writes 
as follows. Thanks a load! 

Sitting at home enjoying THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER this evening I felt the 
urge to add my little bit as an 
answer to one of your readers, page 
77, December issue, on “Economical 
Imprinting Changes.” Your corre- 
spondent was not wrong. There is a 
press that handles slugs and I saw 
one in operation in Chicago twenty 
years ago. It was called the Kier 
press and was a converted Gordon 
which had an attachment that fed 
Slugs three at a time held together 
with clips into the press from the 
back, through a hole in the bed, at 
each impression. The inventor was 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


a stickler for high class imitation 
typewritten letters. I am not sure 
about this but think that the inking 
was from a wide ribbon which also 
turned after each impression. Thus 
the new address slugs and the body 
of the letter were printed at the 
same time from the ribbon which 
yielded an even color. 

If your correspondent is inter- 
ested in the Kier press, I saw one 
advertised in the Publishers Auzil- 
iary a few months ago. 


VOLUME EMBOSSING METHODS 

Regular: A steel pattern roller 
and a wet paper-matrix (similar to 
the stereo mat) roller are mated 
together. 

Friction embossed: The pattern is 
impressed against a smooth paper 
roller without gears which permits 
a slight friction produced by cold 
and hot pattern rolls, the latter be- 
ing bored and piped for steam heat- 
ing. The pressure and friction deep- 
ens the color in area of pattern. 

Print embossed: Embossing and 
printing in one operation by inking 
the die. 

Topped and embossed: A _ two- 
toned decoration made by applying 
color through a roller to the surface 
of the embossing. 

Spanished: Color applied all over 
the sheet and then scraped off with 
a blade which leaves varied tones 
depending upon the depths of the 
embossment. 

Besides the embossing patterns in 
common use by the manufacturers 
of embossed papers there are hun- 
dreds of designs originated or pur- 
chased by others who own them ex- 
clusively. Many manufacturers have 
designs of their own protected by 
patent. 


ALUMINUM IS GOOD CONDUCTOR 
Why has aluminum paste been used 
to cope with static? Would not copper 
bronze paste be better? 
While it is not generally known, 
aluminum is a better conductor 
than copper. 


COLUMBIAN PRESS 

I have been working on a paper cov- 
ering the hand presses used by ama- 
teurs and others, dating from the old 
Novelty onward. If you can give me the 
least bit of information about Curtis & 
Mitchell, who manufactured the Co- 
lumbian press, both the hand lever and 
rotary, I shall be grateful. I don’t know 
from whence they put forth their prod- 
uct. Of course, the little paper on old- 
time presses for amateurs will not be 
complete but it may be an incentive to 
others to tell facts overlooked. 

Your best sources of information 
in detail on the subject would be 
the Typographic Museum, Columbia 
University, and the technology de- 
partments of the public libraries of 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York City, and Washington, and the 
British Museum, London, contain- 
ing books long since out of print, 
dealing with the history of printing. 
In those days more attention was 
paid to the beginnings of printing 
than now when the tendency is to 
concentrate on its present status 
and peer into the future. You might 
also consult the firms which for 
many years manufactured Wash- 
ington hand presses. 

In those condensed histories of 
the printing press readily available, 
the name of George Clymer, who 
invented the Columbian hand press 
in Philadelphia about 1814-1816, al- 
ways appears. He took his invention 
to England where it was improved 
and marketed by various firms. 

Gutenberg invented the first press 
after the plan of a winepress. While 
it is simple, the same basic plan ac- 
tuates the highest speed modern 
presses. A Dutchman named Blaew 
improved on the convenience of the 
original Gutenberg construction in 
the seventeenth century. The Earl 
of Stanhope created the first iron 
hand press, retaining the original 
screw mechanism, and adding le- 
vers. Clymer made a great advance 
by using the toggle-joint principle 
of leverage and he was assisted by 
an English mechanic named Peter 
Smith. In the perspectives of two or 
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three generations ago, these early 
inventions loomed up larger than 
today and so in the books of the lat- 
ter days of the last century you will 
find presses such as Clymer’s dis- 
cussed more thoroughly. We have 
no knowledge of a Columbian ro- 
tary press. 


INFRA-RED FOR CREASING 

I have had an inquiry from a friend 
in England regarding an attachment 
for offset-litho presses of which I have 
no knowledge. Perhaps you may have 
some information. I quote in part from 
his letter: “I have noted on photo- 
graphs of current American litho ma- 
chines a box attachment opposite the 
pile of paper at the feeder end. This 
box is said to contain infra-red lamps 
which prevent paper creasing on the 
machine. If you have any information 
on this or can refer me to the manu- 
facturer, I would be very grateful.” 

The rays are directed on the edges 
of the sheet as it leaves the feeder 
pile on its travel through the press 
and the heat removes the excess 
humidity in the edges, thus coping 
with creasing when the cause of it 
may be traced to the condition of 
the paper. While there are a great 
many uses for infra-red lamps in 
the printing plant, their use for this 
purpose is not generally known and 
we are glad to pass the information 
on. Thanks to your friend for no- 
ticing and calling attention to the 
subject! 


HOLLOW DIES, OLD AND NEW 

Will you please furnish us with ad- 
ditional information regarding hollow- 
die cutting, as outlined in your depart- 
ment November, 1946? We would like to 
know about the method of making hol- 
low dies and the machine used for this 
operation. 

There is a high hollow-die long 
used with the older high-die ma- 
chines and the newer hollow-die 
used with the newer hollow-die die 
cutting machines which are supe- 
rior to the older ones. Both kinds of 
dies are made for the trade by spe- 
cialists in that line. 


INVISIBLE AND BAROMETRIC INKS 

Do you know of an ink which when 
printed is invisible but when moistened 
becomes visible? I have also heard of a 
barometric ink which changes its color. 
Can you supply the names of makers 
of either or both of these inks? 

The above type of invisible ink 
differs from ordinary ink in that it 
is colorless but when the colored pa- 
per on which it is applied is wetted 
the ink stands out white on the col- 
ored paper. When the colored paper 
dries, the white ink disappears until 
the colored paper is again wetted. 

The barometric ink changes color 
according to the variance in the hu- 
midity in the air. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR IMPRESSION 

We are building cylinders for an ani- 
line press for a 15-inch circumferential 
repeat. We feel that with rubber plates 
an allowance should be made for the 
impression or compression of the rubber 
of about .005” to give us a true pitch 
line. The diameter of a 15-inch cylinder 
is 4.7746” to the face of the plates, and 
with a .110” plate having an impression 
allowance of .005 inch, this leaves a net 
plate thickness of .105 inch, or .210 inch 
off the diameter, leaving a net cylinder 
size without plates of 4.5646. Do you 
agree with this impression allowance? 
My contention is that a rubber plate 
will not print without approximately 
.005 inch impression. On various experi- 
ments we have made with our present 
cylinders, we have found this impres- 
sion to be as high as .007 at times, and 
in no instance are we able to get down 
below .003. Your advice would be much 
appreciated, and we will hold the mak- 
ing of cylinders until we hear from you. 

We agree with the impression al- 
lowance in this case because there 
is no mentor like experience. If you 
have found five mils impression sat- 
isfactory on the average on your 
present cylinders and with your 
present rubber plates and other 
conditions, no reason occurs to us 
why you should change the allow- 
ance you now make. 

However, it is possible that it is 
advisable to divide the five mils of 
squeeze between the plate cylinder 
and the impression roll. In letter- 
press with metal forms, when a 
form is so heavy as to tax the im- 
pression of the press, it is customary 
to divide the added squeeze, above 
the normal three mils, by placing 
half of the added thicknesses of pa- 
per beneath all of the form and the 
other half on the cylinder, thus 
minimizing the strain on the gears 
forced out of pitch line. Possibly you 
know of objections to this practice 
which would make it unsatisfactory 
in your case. 

As further information, which you 
may or may not have, it is the prac- 
tice in offset-lith to allow between 
three and four mils, say a milli- 
meter, of impressional squeeze when 
printing from the offset press plate 
to the blanket. 

There are different systems in 
vogue of packing the cylinders on 
offset presses, the object in all to 
maintain a true rolling contact 
without slippage which eventually 
wears the grain and causes scum- 
ming. According to one maker of 
offset presses, the plate cylinder will 
be larger than the blanket cylinder 
when true rolling is obtained. Under 
any system the difference in size be- 
tween the plate and blanket cylin- 
der must not be too great else the 
difference in travel of the two cylin- 
ders will be the cause of slippage. 





So it is customary to divide extra 
squeeze between the two cylinders. 

However, in offset-lith the initial 
print is from a plane surface of 
metal to a rubber blanket while in 
letter press, including aniline print- 
ing, the print is from a form in 
relief. 

At first thought it might seem 
that printing from a rubber form in 
relief on to paper should not require 
more squeeze, if only one mil, than 
printing from a metal plate, prac- 
tically a plane, on to a rubber blan- 
ket but the speed of printing must 
be considered and the aniline press 
prints at a much higher speed. 

In any problem that includes rub- 
ber, one must consider its compara- 
tive hardness or softness. When 
rotogravure came it was found that 
the rubber impression roll, if too 
hard, would not succeed in lifting 
the ink from the cells on the press 
printing cylinder. If too soft, it 
would wrinkle the paper while lift- 
ing the ink so the plasticmeter was 
used to find the standard of resil- 
iency needed. 

When rubber inking rollers came 
into the big newspaper pressrooms 
it was found that while a fairly hard 
roller answered at the lower and 
medium speeds, it would jump at 
the higher speeds. As the speed has 
gradually increased it has become 
necessary to find a standard com- 
paratively softer roller by durom- 
eter test. 

The vagaries of impression are a 
study in themselves. Foundry type, 
a specialty produced under favor- 
able conditions, has a tolerance of 
less than two mils in height and 
prints well. Take a form of large 
type produced on a slug-casting 
machine and pull an impression 
from it. We will say nothing about 
the trouble in getting it locked up 
level if a large form. Next make two 
duplicates of this form via stereo- 
typing, one a flat to be mounted for 
a flatbed press and the other a 
curved stero for a rotary. Finally 
print the two duplicates and the 
original and you will notice differ- 
ences between the three. If the 
original from the slug-casting ma- 
chine was composed in the same 
type faces, same size, as a foundry 
type form and a print made from 
the type form, the differences will 
be more pronounced. 

So there are differences between 
original engravings and zinc line 
plates and duplicates thereof. All of 
which means that the best rubber 
plates can be molded only from new 
type and original engravings. 

Then there is the tolerance that 
must be allowed for: not over two 
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mils error in cylinder diameter and 
not over three mils error in height 
of the rubber plate. 

It is not surprising that you found 
five mils of squeeze necessary. The 
question is: Is it better to divide it 
between the plate cylinder and the 
impression roll than to apply it all 
on the plate cylinder. 


SUPPLIES FOR PHOTOGELATIN 

Will you be kind enough to let us 
know where material for printing with 
the photogelatin process may be pur- 
chased in Canada? 

The same firms that you buy your 
offset-litho supplies from in Can- 
ada, to avoid the time and trouble 
you would otherwise spend in the 
custom-house, can supply you from 
stock or import for you supplies for 
the photogelatin printing, another 
planographic process in numerous 
respects akin to offset-litho and 
worked with the same equipment 
and in most instances with the 
same supplies, modified in some 
items, since water is not used on the 
press employed for this work. 


HOME TOWN ECHOES e 


MOTTLE 

We would like your opinion of the en- 
closed sheet, printed on a new job cylin- 
der press. We had quite a time in 
matching the ink to the customer’s sam- 
ple. In order to get the color I had to 
put on a lot of impression. The run was 
10,000 sheets and after taking out the 
plates I’ve noticed that the plates have 
moved away approximately one-six- 
teenth of an inch from the grippers. The 
foreman told me that the mottling 
should not appear upon the sheet. I 
thought it was caused by the excessive 
amount of pressure on the plates. A 
small amount of reducer was used to 
prevent picking. Since we are going to 
run this job again I would appreciate a 
prompt reply as to the cause of this 
mottling. 

If you had carefully scrutinized 
the prints at the start of the run 
you might have noticed that the 
rear edge of the plates in the row at 
the back end of the form showed a 
decided slur pointing away from the 
grippers which indicates that the 
cylinder was overpacked. Too much 
impression not properly distributed 
over the form in relation to its im- 
pression is one cause of mottle. 
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With this condition prevailing, too 
much ink will be used to cover com- 
pletely the weakly overlayed spots. 
Excess ink supply is another com- 
mon cause of mottle. 

When running light tints of blue 
ink on coated paper, the line be- 
tween a uniform film and motile is 
so sharply drawn that the least bit 
too much of reducer in itself can 
cause mottle. The three principal 
direct causes of this case of mottle 
are excessive impression without se- 
lective overlaying, too much ink and 
too soft an ink. 

This form of solid plates should 
first be underlaid to be level and 
type high. That is the absolutely 
necessary base. Later on, if extreme 
squeeze must be used, the excess 
above ordinary may be divided in 
two, one-half under all of the form 
and the other as packing. 

After the form is level and type 
high, thorough and complete over- 
laying follows. It is customary to 
mark out for solids on the face of 
the overlay base sheet backed by a 
sheet of carbon paper but before 
this the impression marks on the re- 
verse of the sheet should be studied 
carefully as a guide to calculate the 
overlays needed to offset the bear- 
off of the edges. This bear-off of 
edges occurs on the smallest type 
and halftone dot in letterpress. It is 
repeated on larger units and is one 
reason’ why the center of dots is 
weak in most samples of letterpress. 

This is why the cut-out overlay is 
useful on solids. It removes the ex- 
cess squeeze on the edges and allows 
the center of the plate to contact 
firmly the sheet at impression. In 
this case a cut-out overlay could be 
cut from manila tympan, say six or 
seven mils thick, and a sheet of the 
same carried under all of the form. 

These preparations should allow 
you to print with reasonable supply 
of ink. The easiest way to mix tints 
for use on coated paper is to start 
with a little of the proper hue of 
blue ink and a little transparent 
tint base. The white paper takes the 
place of white ink in a tint like this. 

It is customary during the au- 
tumn, in cities on the Great Lakes 
like your home, to operate press- 
rooms with little or no artificial heat 
unless the weather grows unusually 
cold. This custom leads to cold 
presses, plates, rollers, and inks in 
the early morning. Mix just enough 
ink, with as little added reducer as 
possible to avoid picking, to run un- 
til noon. Omit the added reducer 
from the ink for the afternoon. 

We have noticed the principal 
causes of mottle over which the 
pressman can use control sometimes 
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if not always: improper distribution 
and degree of impression, ink with 
unsuitable body for the paper (too 
soft for coated stock) , and excessive 
supply of ink. There are various 
ways of approximating the reason- 
able supply of ink for a mixed form 
of halftones and type or all half- 
tones. One of the most popular is to 
suit the supply of ink to the 90 per 
cent tones. 

An inkmaker once showed the 
steppings of a blue ink in an illus- 
trated lecture. He said: “At my left 
is the least amount of ink possibl2 
on this paper without the paper 
showing through. At my right is the 
greatest quantity of ink possible 
without mottling. We have about 
thirty steps between these two ex- 
tremes. The normal printing point 
would be about in the middle.” 

The speaker was dealing with an 
ink suited in body to the paper. At- 
mospheric conditions may make it 
necessary to change to another ink. 
On a hot summer day, it might be 
necessary to use a heavier (stiffer) 
ink if convenient and, if not, to add 
, body gum or a heavy varnish. 

We must not overlook the most 
important factor in inking, the 
roller and its setting. The setting 
must be checked with considerable 
changes of atmospheric conditions. 
A roller of three-inch diameter can 
swell to three and one-sixteenth 
inch diameter, when instead of roll- 
ing the film on to the plate it pushes 
it along head. A roller can shrink as 
well as swell. 

There are faults in inkmaking 
over which the pressman has no 
control: insufficient grinding and 
dispersion of pigment in vehicle, 
and the use of unsuitable pigments 
and vehicles in combination. Such 
faults were common a half century 
ago but are rarely encountered to- 
day. If convenient it is economical 
to submit paper sample and data on 
the job to the inkmaker. 

There is another kind of mottle 
caused by high and low spots in un- 
coated papers. The high spots print 
with more sheen than the low ones 
and give a mottled or non-uniform 
print. This is also encountered in 
processes other than letterpress and 
even in rotogravure for which the 
paper is made to contact as much of 
the surface of the plate as possible. 

In letterpress, this may sometimes 
be overcome by increasing the pen- 
etration of the vehicle into the 
hard, high spots but there is a limit 
to the safe use of this corrective. 
The final resort is to use a dull or 
semi-dull ink which masks this 
mottle caused in making uncoated 
printing papers. 
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good publicity for you. 


One part of the contest is open only to 
letterheads set entirely in type, type rules, 
and type ornaments. Paper stock may be 
any color; any number of inks may be used. 
The second part of the contest is unre- 
stricted; artwork and processes of any kind 
are permissible. The only requirement is 
that the letterhead be your own design so 








@ Yes, THE INLAND PRINTER’S new letterhead contest is “double-barreled” . . . it's 
in two parts, and you can enter either or both parts. Duplicate prizes will be awarded 
. .. your chances of winning are doubled! If you've designed a letterhead you think 
is good, send it in and see if the judges agree. It may mean a cash prize and some 


17'S EASY TO ENTER: 





that proper credit can be given. Contestants 
may enter not more than two letterheads in 
each group (a total of four). Send only one 
finished sample of each design; no black 
and white proofs are required. It’s as easy 
as that... but send in your entry now so it 
won't miss the deadline and a chance to 
win. Best of luck to you! 





Mail your entry not later than April 1 to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 








G. H. Petty, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
—The work you submit is excellent and 
we have no constructive criticism to offer. 
The fact that layout is along conservative 
lines is not a disadvantage; appearance 
is excellent and it should not be forgotten 
that beauty, like glamor, is impressive. 

ATLANTA GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION, of 
Atlanta, Georgia—Your new “By-Laws” 
booklet is neat and readable, if not dis- 
tinguished. Cover design in Bodoni Bold 
caps and without illustration is effective 
just for the sizes of type, the interesting 
shape of the group the lines form, and 
position on page. It is remarkable what 
contour (outline) will sometimes achieve. 

MIRELES PRINTING Company, of El Paso, 
Texas—yYou do excellent work. What 
striking effects may be achieved by sim- 
ple means and in small space is demon- 
strated by the blotter, “It’s a Fact!” It is 
both clean-cut looking and hard-hitting. 
Though we do not consider the extra 
condensed type used for display on blot- 
ter headed “Outstanding Printing” at- 
tractive or effective, other items are very 
good indeed. 

SEWANHAKA HIGH SCHOOL, Floral Park, 
New York.—It was a mistake to print the 


CLEMENT 
COMMENTS 


cover of middle blue value with white 
ink. It is doubtful if white ink is avail- 
able which is opaque enough to avoid the 
show-through from blue stock. The thin 
film of ink makes it extremely difficult to 
read the two smaller lines. Composition 
of text is excellent, leading of lines add- 
ing to ease of reading as well as contrib- 
uting to good appearance of the piece. 
The presswork (except upon the cover) 
is excellent. 

THE ZAC SMITH STATIONERY COMPANY, of 
Birmingham, Alabama.—The blotter fea- 
turing football schedule of Alabama Uni- 
versity is interesting and well done. On 
the left end between heading and sig- 
nature an illustration in red shows player 
kicking the ball while on the right the 
oval is shown going over the goal, these 
also being in red. Type in blue overprints 
the ball and goal. The line “Alabama 
Schedule” would be better if given more 
display than caps of the light-face text 
type provide. Your Christmas greeting 
card is likewise attractive. 

JOHN F. BETHUNE, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia—You have never sent us finer 
work than the items just recently re- 
ceived. The French style note paper— 
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Heavy rough-textured bright red paper with deckled edge “makes” this 
cover of one of the best printer’s magazines, that of the J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo. Type is black and cross rule red on gray glued-on label 


gray with narrow white and brown lines 
at edges—is itself attractive, and your 
designs in upper left corner of each are 
distinctive. The smaller lines of Virginia 
Campling’s are in a really diminutive 
type. Even though large sizes would be 
out of place, still a size larger would not 
be unappropriate or too large for sheet. 
The program for Berkeley Manufac- 
turers Association meeting is excellent 
in all ways, idea of layout being highly 
distinctive. 

ERWIN D. Merriam, of Flint, Mich- 
igan—We have seldom received in one 
package so many uniformly excellent 
booklets and brochures as those you 
have sent us. While the text matter is 
straight away good judgment is indi- 
cated in selection of types, Garamond 
being favored, and skill shown in space. 
In one instance lines are rather long in 
relation to the size of type. The booklet 
program for the second annual music 
festival is exceptionally well done, and 
in a way to look quite modern. Time 
was when we’d scream when we’d see 
any margin wider than the bottom one 
hut as you demonstrate the top margin 
may be widest. It may be very definitely 


Here’s one from the Jaqua Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, which 
scores a bullseye. As here, the second color on the original is bright red. 
Black shading on left and bottom of panel on actual cover is not shown 
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THE GREATEST THING 
IN THE WORLD 





HENRY DRUMMOND FIRST DELIVERED HIS FAMOUS LECTURE BEFORE AN AMERICAN AUDIENCE IN 1887. 
A FEW WORDS FROM IT NOW COME TO YOU, IN 1946, WITH HOLIDAY GREETINGS FROM A. R. TOMMASINI 





O WORSE FATE 

can befall a man in this 

world than to live and 

grow old alone, unloving, and 
unloved. You will find as you look 

back upon your life that the mo’ 
ments that stand out, the mo- 
ments when you have reallylived, 

are the moments when you have 

done things in a spirit of love a 

His memory scans the past, above 

A & beyondall the transitory pleas’ 

“77 ) ures of life, there leap forward 
iY \ those supreme hours when you 
ij / + havebeenenabledtod iced 
kindnesses to those round about 

you, things too trifling to speak 

._\ about, but which you feel have en- 














A beautiful sentiment, beautifully treated typographically by A. R. Tommasini, typographer of the 
University of California Press, as his Christmas greeting. The original is a 9- by 12-inch folder on 
heavy white paper with deckled front edge, initial and star being red and leaves a middle gray 
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(to at our house... 
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tered into your eternal life -w I 
have seen almost all the beautiful 
things God has made; I have en 
joyed almost every pleasure that 


_ He has planned for man; and yet 


as I look back I see standing out 
above all the life that has gone 
four or five short experiences 
when the love of God reflected 
itself in some poor imitation, 
some small act of love of mine, 








and these scem to be the things . 
which alone of all one’s life abide. (\ 


Every thing else in all our lives ig 


transitory. Every other good ig \ 


visionary-@ But the acts of love 


whichnomanknowsabout,orcan 


everknowabout—theynever fail. / 
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First pages from 41/2- by 634-inch folder of D. H. Ahrend Company, New York City, effectively 


the widest and all of the other features 
must be such as to indicate it as part of 
the plan. Presswork is in keeping. 

PITTSBURGH TRADE COMPOSITION ASSO- 
CIATION, Of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Your series of blotters, one for each 
month, is excellent. Fact that copy is 
brief permitted use of readable sizes of 
type, smallest for text matter being 12- 
point. You selected a good style also. 
The Garamond teams up nicely with 
the sans serif styles most frequently 
used for display. Set the narrow way 
blotters are featured by a suitable illus- 
tration at the top and an 18-point plain 
rule border in color which bleeds off 
adds to impressiveness which, coupled 
with the straightforward structurally 
simple layout, means they'll be read. It 
was a good idea, also, to change the 
color with each issue, even though other 
details will insure against their being 
thought to be the same. 

WENTWORTH TRADE SCHOOL, Chicago. 
—Orchids to all having a hand in pro- 
ducing the 1946-1947 annual. Workman- 
ship is excellent in every respect, even 
though the text type is rather delicate 
for such highly coated paper. This is 
not serious. It is interesting to note that 
copies were case-bound and with heavy 
paper covers. With the large 64-inch 
“w” in orange and embossed the former 
is decidedly striking. “1946-1947” and 
“The Annual” are blind-embossed above 
and below the “W.” The paper cover is 
likewise excellent, with the type matter 
in black overprinting an orange panel 
which is bordered by silver 6-point rule, 
then band of glossy black about two 
picas wide. Background outside and also 
all over page is dull black with name of 
school in reverse color repeated all over 
the page. 

East LONDON PRINTING Company, Lon- 
don, England.—Outstanding among the 
good qualities of your work—for the 
most part items for the restaurants and 
night clubs, your specialty—is the lively, 
glamourous layout and lettering, and 
the general colorfulness. All the pieces 
represent success along the line of mod- 
ernism many here strove to achieve in 
the 20’s and failed. Space prohibits de- 
tailed description of the devices utilized 
in their design, but, as we already inti- 
mated, they’re “hot stuff,” as we say 
in this country. This is quite all right 






The long-awaited, Blessed Event 
has finally come to pass... 
We're heralding the Big News 
with fife and drum and brass; 
As fine a pair of Kellys 
as you would want to C, 
Were recently delivered 
fo join our family tree — 
PE pipe Pe Kelly 

@ husky, bonny pair, 
( Two hungry little devils 
who consume more than their share! 
But, unlike most newcomers, 
if we feed them, they will work! 
Should this sound fo you, dear friend 
its a old irk. 
Pia eb us stuff pti em— 
and we make you here a vow 
They will never disappoint you — 
You'll be proud of them—and How! 


D.H.AHREND COMPANY 
Cicalive Diuct Cliloctinng 


375 r9 39) EAST Gash STREET © NEWYORK 17. N.Y. © MURRAY MILE 4.3008 

















new equip t. Colors are brown and green 
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considering nature of the line of busi- 
ness in publicity and other printing for 
which you specialize. We note but one 
fault of consequence, panels with re- 
verse color lettering in panels printed in 
yellow. The lettering doesn’t stand out 
as it should because yellow and white 
(paper) represent the weakest contrast 
in tone of colors, though, of course, the 
white and black are not, strictly speak- 
ing, colors. 

RICHARD HOFFMAN, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—Although your work is so ex- 
tremely good that we can seldom offer 
constructive suggestions to improve it, 
we're delighted to see it. So, send a 
package oftener. On occasions, though 
rare, spacing is off, usually on the side 
of too much between the words. This is 
pronouncedly true on letterhead of the 
Associated Students. It is just about 
perfect between those two words but 
far too wide between words of the line 
“Los Angeles City Schools.” Consider 
the card for the Exhibit of Paintings of 
Morton Traylor. The same width of 
space is used between “Exhibition” and 
“of” and between that and “Paintings.” 
However, the flourish on left of “Paint- 
ings” has left a comparatively large 
amount of white on the left of the let- 
ter. This causes it to appear that the 
word spacing is uneven. On the other 
side spacing is a bit tight in main line 
of card “The Story of the Book.” These 
faults meet the eye because the work is 
so good otherwise, but the pieces af- 
fected are top grade nevertheless. Colors 
are used and papers selected with fine 
discrimination. 

Huco WAGENSEIL AND ASSOCIATES, of 
Dayton, Ohio—You did a swell job 
of handling the annual report of the 
Dayton Power & Light Company. Both 
copy and production are outstanding. 
On the premise that the company has 
responsibility to three groups—public, 
employes, and stockholders—it is plain 
the report tells a comprehensive and 
understandable story to all three groups. 
Headings indicate in simple style what 
phase of the business is being treated 
and to whom it is being directed. The 
cover design is highly impressive, a view 
at night of the plant’s buildings with 
water in foreground. It is printed 4- 
color process, blue predominating. Title 
is in yellow near the bottom against the 
blue water. Reflections in the water add 
materially to the effectiveness of the 
page. Layout is dramatic, typography 
easy to read. There is only one feature 
we do not consider top grade. The yel- 
low used for panels and in some cases 
backgrounds for pages, with halftones 
and type matter in black, is a little too 
strong, making the effect rather garish. 
We would much prefer a lighter and 
duller hue of yellow. The presswork is 
excellent. 

JACK JONES, of Melbourne, Australia. 
—The type specimen book you submit 
is quite like you said it was planned to 
be, “useful first and pretty after that.” 
We don’t recall ever having seen such 
a book which carried proportionately 
more useful information. The pica scale 
in color beneath each block of type is 
also a good idea. It is interesting to note 
that in contrast with most books the 
same impertinent copy is not used for 
all styles of type shown but that in each 
case relates of qualities of the particu- 
lar type, another instance of the book’s 
informative value. There are other good 
things of the kind but space doesn’t 
permit the listing of them. Many other 
readers, having the idea, will undoubt- 
edly make use of it when doing their 
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A change of pace is represented in these covers from house magazine of the E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. One at left is pale blue and deep brown, other red and black—both on white 


Mwilalion 


A.B. HIRSCHFELD PRESS 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Hirschfeld “went to town’ with exhibit he sponsored and on brochure announcement. Cover, re- 
produced above from the original, was offset-printed in black and light olive, picture given red tones 
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own type books. As for appearance, and 
though the cover is impressive if not 
highly attractive, the item is rather or- 
dinary. In the first place it is packed too 
solid. In some specimen lines words are 
too widely spaced. Spacing is best when 
there’s just enough between words to 
mn definitely set them apart, no more. This 
24 north jefferson street applies mainly to the larger sizes and is 
the result of using the same copy for all 
; sizes of a given style. That is a weak- 
meres ness of the idea but its value is in the 
smaller sizes where considerable can be 
covered. 

Reap Press, of Brisbane, Australia — 
Leading characteristics of the letter- 
heads you submit are power and color- 
fulness. Type and lettering, as a rule, 
are measurably larger than the average 
but where these are largest they are 
toned down by using colors rather than 
black. The dull medium gray blue, used 
where black ink would be conventional, 
makes an interesting combination with 
106 EAST HUBBARD STREET + TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 1833 «© CHICACO 11, ILLINOIS the middle brown on the Carroll design. 
My, but we wish a sweeping cursive type 
had been used instead of the condensed 
Empire face (which, incidentally, is too 
widely letter- and word-spaced) on the 
Day Dream Island heading. The cursive 
would fit in beautifully with the illus- 
tration of the palm trees on the left 
which seem bending with the breeze. 
We realize there is quite a vogue for 
ee spacing words and letters in condensed 
ae a types widely but can see no merit in the 
‘ 8S y : idea. In the first place such were de- 
Peta Chruice Sue. veloped to save space and when widely 
\ Fi spaced seem out of role. Besides, each 
re. 0 letter is like a spot. The interesting 
Too-Wong heading is weakened by the 
wide word spacing of the line in re- 
verse color on the gray band. Especially 
as there is very little margin at top and 
bottom of line on band word spacing 
should be much less. In a design, too, 
spacing should be uniform in all lines. 
Nevertheless, the items are very good 

indeed, but watch spacing. 
OscaR LEVENTHAL, INCORPORATED, New 
renga pend nn York City—The Volume 1, Number 1 of 
ENGRAVER'S LAYOUTS, PLIATYPE LETTERING, MAPS American Fabrics has been here some 
HERE IDEAS ARE DEVELOPED ITO TANOIDLE FORM time but because we had to omit Speci- 
men Review from our January issue (on 
account of extra work due to the labor 
WISHARD BUILDING conditions in Chicago) we did not open 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS the envelope at once. We regret that 
because we lost just so many days of 
pleasure over realizing just how fine 
printing can be. The excellence of your 
typography is matched by that of the 
several plants in which it was printed. 
Of all magazines, it is most like “For- 
tune”; we believe the page size is the 
same, know the handling of the edi- 
torial pages must have been influenced 
by that great publication. Don’t get the 
idea we blame you for selecting ‘“For- 
tune” as the model, particularly since it. 
isn’t a copy and, if anything, is better 
. done in some respects. Advertisements 
FARNHAM ROAD - SLOUGH « BUCKINGHAMSHIRE —trade advertisements though they be 
—are by and large more glamorous. Far 
TELEPHONE : SLOUGH 20281 (Private Branch Exchenge) TELEGRAMS INTERTYPE SLOUGH CABLES. INTERTYPE SLOUGH ENGLAND be it from this writer to attempt to find 
flaws. Outstanding feature is the cover 
carrying a bouquet of flowers, domin- 
ated by poinsettias, of numerous colors 
against a black background. The only 
difference between front and back is 
that name of publication, in character- 
Avaried selection of modern letterhead designs. The Craft Type heading includes a reverse py a ae gee er ck 
panel in gray. Colors in the Walz letterhead are oer precy oot Two — “Fabrics” in much larger letters, outline 

usb i a 

of blue on ivory is the color scheme of the Typographic Service design. Hec Mann uses gray (in condensed caps, of the trike of Boden. 


tead of black) and red. The more conservative design comes from England (as might be expected) 
“a tent > black except for a deft touch of red. Good letterheads are good salesmen. The lettering is in reverse color and the 


letters of the second word all are dif- 


dayton 2, ohle 





ferently colored, “F” being filled in solid 
with light yellow, the “A” partially filled 
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with light green, “B” pale vio- 
let, “R” spotted inside with 
pale yellow, “I” similarly han- 
dled but in the violet, and the 
“C” and “S” are just outlined 
white (paper). Colors are so 
bright and so lacking in gloss 
one cannot imagine the print- 
ing being any other than silk 
screen work. It is certainly a 
big way to start off a new 
magazine. 

W. F. McGrew, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. — Specimens of 
your work done at the William 
G. Johnston Company plant 
are not only top grade in all 
respects — layout, typography, 
colors, and presswork—but the 
styling is appropriate. Where 
there is need for conservatism 
the items are dignified and of 
a traditional character. There 
is still a place for the conven- 
tional. Such can be impressive 
because the good conventional 
typography featured by types 
of excellence, and good colors, 
achieves that quality; beauty 
will ever command attention 
and interest. Where glamor is 
desirable, you achieve it with 
equal success. Some can do 
only one or the other style and 
their work suffers. By which- 
ever method you adopt you are 
successful. You handle off- 
the-horizontal lines success- 
fully and your curved lines are 
smoother than those of most 
who disregard the tradition in 
that respect. Your handling of 
such lines on the letterhead of 
Huot Studios and the title of 
folder for Herman Pneumatic 
Machine Company is letter- 
perfect. We regret that space 
restrictions prohibit adequate 
description of the Herman 
item, which, most assuredly, 
has “it.” We regret, too, that 
our system of reproduction 
doesn’t permit an altogether 
satisfactory method of giving 
readers a good idea of what 
the page looks like. No better 
color combination was possible 
than the black and medium 
orange-brown, which, _inci- 
dentally, is safe whether there 
is a large or small area to be 
printed in the second color. 
(Other readers: Make a note 
of this, please.) Ordinarily, for 
example, red is limited to use 
in only small areas, green to 
large ones. The dull olive of 
the Fessler catalog is quite all 
right as the second color, but 
the orange-brown would be 
better from standpoint of ap- 
pearance. However, olive, used 
less often, has an advantage. 
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Advertising design can be utilized in 
either of two ways, according to Peter 
Geist, art director of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis, in an 
article illustrated with the reproduc- 
tions shown at the right. Design can 
be employed simply to create a favor- 
able impression; or it can be used 
functionally to accomplish a useful, 
working purpose. 
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in its distinction. Judging from what 
you have submitted we do not believe 
that buyers of printing anywhere have 
a better source of supply for top-notch 
printing than the company you should 
be proud to be with. 

THE COLLEGE PrEss, of Corvallis, Ore- 
gon.—You turn out exceptionally good 
work. The booklet “Forest Reserves of 
Oregon” is among the best items and 
it demonstrates the excellence of your 
presswork. Its cover is decidedly effec- 
tive. The illustration, a close-up of giant 
trees, bleeding off all sides, is most suit- 
able. Title of heavy cursive letters out- 
lined by white is at an acute angle. 
Modern cover of “The First Fifty Years” 
is likewise excellent. Halftone in black 
covers page except for triangular space 
in upper right and lower left corners. 
These are orange with type overprint- 
ing in black. Most serious fault is on a 
leaflet. The second color, yellow, is too 
weak for the border, also to permit de- 
tail of school seal to show and it handi- 
caps reading type overprinting it. There 
are too many type styles on the proof 
envelope, also the word “Proof” is too 
widely letterspaced and the lines are too 
tightly spaced. “Open the Gate,” fea- 
tured by illustration of campus gate, is 
interesting as folded twice to center of 
the print and of the gate. It is unusual 
as well as attractive. 

LARUE PRINTING Company, of Kansas 
City, Missouri—Congratulations on be- 
coming 50 years old; congratulations, 
too, on the beautiful and impressive off- 
set-printed brochure you issued to com- 
memorate the event. Layout, including 
massing of white areas, is soundly mod- 
ern. First inside page bears vignetted 
halftone portrait of Mr. George A. La- 
Rue, who died in 1943, with copy below 
“An institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” The halftone is in 
black, the title in rather large type in 
light green-olive, the second color used 
throughout. Incidentally, the leaves are 
double, French-folded, which gives the 
piece sufficient body. Featuring the next 
page is a band across center (text above 
and below) with the right end rounded, 
making it something of a vision arrow. 
“Printers become known” appears near 
left in 36-point Lydian bold with “by 
the accounts they keep” following in re- 
verse color in cursive lettering. Page 
facing presents a band of color shaped 
like a “C” reversed. Inside is even but 
all around the right the color blends off 
a la vignette. Overprinting the color are 
the names or trademarks of nationally 
known concerns, among the customers 
that you have kept. The center spread 
graphically describes your growth in six 
steps, each representing increased facil- 
ities or plant. The original building in 
the upper left-hand corner resembles a 
small school house; the present large 
building is shown in lower right-hand 
corner. Page head is “Fifty Years of 
Honorable Service—Old yet. . . .” then 
the sections marking the growth follow, 
each headed “in 1896, new,” “in 1910, 
new,” et cetera. Space is beginning to 
run out, but mention must be made of 
the 4-color process illustrated cover of 
an annual report printed on smooth 
paper and tipped at an angle on the 
second page following. Indeed, we have 
but one suggestion for improvement. 
The line 1896-1946 at top of cover is too 
weak in the yellow because the type is 
too small. The color substitutes fairly 
well for gold and is strong enough to 
carry in the big line of the title. “50 
Years.” May your next 50 years be 
marked by equal ‘success. 
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Clever Printer’s Promotion Piece is Made Up of 
Epigrams Selected from “Devil's Dictionary” 


ONCE a year the Profile Press, a mod- 
est-sized New York City printing shop, 
publishes a little book which (in their 
own words) is “‘full of whimsy, fan- 
tasy, and the cleverness which work- 
aday jobs do not permit.” ‘The Dev- 
il’s ABC” is the most recent product 
of a vivid imagination, and is a selec- 
tion of twenty-six epigrams from Am- 








In political geography, 
an imaginary line between two nations, 
separating the imaginary rights 
of one from the imaginary rights 
of the other. 











brose Bierce’s famous book ‘The 
Devil’s Dictionary.”’ Each page is de- 
voted to the “definition” of a word 
beginning with a different letter of the 











a A place where horses, 


ponies and elephants are 


permitted to ©. men, 


women and children * acting the fool. 




















OWNNCS 


A strife of interests 
masquerading as a contest of principles. 
The conduct of public affairs 
for private advantage. 











alphabet. Most of the illustrations are 
treated symbolically and display real 
ingenuity in design. The book is 
prettily printed and profuse with color 


Y... 


In Europe, an American. In the 





Northern States of our Union, 
a New Englander. In the 
Southern States the word is 


unknown. (See Damyanx.) 











... at least thirty-five different hues 
being employed. The book also serves 
as a display of the wide range of types 
offered by the Profile Press . . . about 
fifty different faces being used. The 
actual book cover is blank; the cover 
design is printed on a soit of “‘perma- 
nent” book jacket glued to the back 
of the book. 
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DRAEGER FRERES 


PARIS, FRANCE 








Kobel 


25, AVENUE MATIGNON 


















































As the résult of an exchange of ideas 
over a period of years, the Neely Printing 
Company, Chicago advertising printer, 
recently received from Paris, France a 


acket of printed pieces produced by 
Desaner Freres. Accompanying the elab- 
orate, beautifully 
a note apologizin ng. or their “ 


rinted ——- was 
lack of qual- 
ity because of difficult conditions.” Al- 
though in the German-occupied zone, the 
Draeger plant was fortunate enough to 
-. escape with but minor war damage. 
One-color reproduction does not do 
so to the originals. Some are in many 
colors . the engin ld; others are pro- 
duced by ‘the Besnceite lor process. The ad- 


vertising booklet of a Paris OWA oa 
printed in one color by gravure, faithful 
reproduces the original portraits with 
photographic realism. A few of the pieces 
are bright and colorful; most are soft, 
with pleasing pastel tones dominating. 

Particalarty outstanding is a group of 
canned fruit labels. Unlike the method 
usually employed in this country (that of 
ag artwork for copy) this French printer 

yy color photography of the actual 

fae reproduced the subject matter with 
remarkable fidelity. Printed letterpress 
with gloss inks, striking realism has been 
achieved . . . even to the “fuzz” on the 
peaches. 








“House Magazine Copy: Writing and 
Preparation for the Printer” is the first 
of a series of books for employe mag- 
azine editors and students of journalism 
and is published by the Champion Pa- 
per and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Other books dealing with house maga- 
zine production will be released later. 
The series of books are written by K. C. 
Pratt, editor of Stet, and are being dis- 
tributed free upon request. 


For THE lettering man, layout artist, 
student ... everyone interested in the 
beauty of calligraphy . . . a new publi- 
cation “Letters and Lettering,” by Paul 
Carlyle and Guy Oring, will be an aid 
and an inspiration. : 

Its 150 pages, 10 by 8 inches in size, 
are packed with an amazing assortment 
of lettering style. In addition there is 
a section showing complete alphabets 
of popular new and traditional type 
faces. 

“Letters and Lettering” is an invalu- 
able, practical working tool for every- 
one who creates, buys, or uses lettering. 
Published by McGraw-Hill, this book is 
priced at $4.00 and is available through 
Tue INLAND PRINTER Book Department. 


GETTING THE RIGHT START IN DIRECT 
ADVERTISING, by Harrie A. Bell, is a series 
of lessons in direct advertising put into 
book form. Starting with the elemen- 
tary phases of the subject, the twenty- 
five direct-to-the-point chapters take 
the reader or student through the whole 
range, from the basic idea, on to sugges- 
tions on writing the copy, suggestions 
on making up the layout, the tie-up with 
other advertising, and so on to an ap- 
pendix which gives an introduction to 
house magazines. 

The author writes out of an exten- 
sive experience, having taught as well 
as practiced in the direct advertising 
field. He is now connected with Allen, 
Lane & Scott, Philadelphia printer, be- 
ing in charge of advertising service for 
customers. The book is $4.00. 


“NOTES ON MODERN PRINTING,” by Merle 
Armitage, consists in the main of a 
statement of the author’s philosophy of 
book design, this statement being ac- 
companied by reproductions of book 
covers, title and other pages designed by 
the author. Done in gravure, these re- 
productions are excellent studies, and 
the typographical designer will find am- 
ple opportunity to revel in them and to 
gain inspiration from them. Comments 
on the reproductions are made in the 
text, so that the reader gets a good idea 
of the designer’s mental attitude in his 
approach to the designing of the book. 

Merle Armitage was described by the 
noted designer, Bruce Rogers, as the 
best of the modern book designers. Cer- 
tainly Armitage has a bold style, and he 
definitely stands by his convictions as 
to what a book should be and how it 
should be planned. We won’t all agree 
with him. Not all of us will admire his 
work. We will, however, and of a cer- 
tainty, admire the way he approaches a 
problem and works it out. He refuses to 
be bound by tradition or precedent. He 
sweeps away many of the inhibitions 
that have restricted his contemporaries. 

Probably Armitage’s philosophy of 
book design is expressed in a few sen- 
tences where he is telling of his reflec- 
tions upon starting to design books. “I 
approached my new aim,” he says, “with 
great respect for the traditions, and 
with a certain humility—with far more 
understanding of what I would not do 
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than of the form my convictions would 
assume. It seemed logical, however . 

to allow the subject of the book to de- 
termine its design and format. .. . Per- 
haps my credo, then and now, can be 
expressed very simply: to design a book 
which is easy to read and which utilizes 
the format to enhance or interpret the 
text. . . . A book should be the result of 
a proper integration of text, materials, 
print, and design.” 

“Notes on Modern Printing,” by Merle 
Armitage, 84 pages, 46 illustrations, pro- 
duced by both letterpress and gravure, 
is published by Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons, 
New York City. The trade edition is 
in a slip case. The price is $5.00 a copy. 





AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 
THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 
BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Ee CE 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM: Its Function 
and Future, by Julien Elfenbein, is, as 
stated on the jacket, “a manual of trade 
paper practice—an encyclopedic source 
book of information for editors, pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies, teachers, 
writers, business leaders, and govern- 
ment officials.” 

The importance of the business press 
is brought out emphatically in a fore- 
word by Stanley A. Knisely, executive 
vice-president of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Incorporated. “Business 
historians,” he states in one place, “may 
well attribute the phenomenal growth 
of industry and commerce in this coun- 
try to the fact that we have had a busi- 
ness press of outstanding virility—at 
least one, and frequently two or more 
papers, devoted to every important 
phase of agriculture, mining, manufac- 
ture, transportation, and marketing.” 

The author starts with a definition of 
the business paper field. He then goes 
into the background of industry served, 
the market place and the business pa- 
pers, the development of the trade press, 
flowering of the specialized papers, and 
also trade associations and the business 
press. 

In Book Two, starting with “The Or- 
ganization of a Business Paper Publish- 
ing Business,” Mr. Elfenbein leads into 
the function of the publisher, then goes 
into the functions of the advertising 
sales: manager, the circulation sales 
manager, the sales promotion manager, 


the editor, and closes with a chapter on 
“The Future of Business Journalism.” 

Several appendices include a chrono- 
logical list of American business papers 
before 1900; agenda of three war-time 
Washington conferences between busi- 
ness paper editors and leaders of in- 
dustry; the functions of business paper 
advertising; editorial style manual for 
business papers; outline of exact duty 
specifications on a large business paper 
editorial staff; terminology: technical 
terms, abbreviations, and journalese. 

“Business Journalism” may be pur- 
chased for $4.00 a copy. 


SIMPLIFIED COST AND ACCOUNTING Sys- 
TEM FOR PRINTERS, by George A. Vogel, 
is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages and 
cover, 8% by 11 inches in size, giving 
the explanatory details, with specimen 
forms, devised to simplify the work of 
maintaining an accurate accounting 
and cost-finding system in the printing 
plant. It is based upon the Standard 
Cost-Finding System for Printers. 

In the foreword, the author states: 
“In the past, some criticism has been 
accorded the Standard Cost System as 
to its suitability for the printer whose 
personnel does not include the clerical 
help essential in the application of the 
system. For this reason, we have sim- 
plified the detail without destroying the 
principles as outlined in the Standard 
Cost-Finding System. Obviously, a sys- 
tem is absolutely essential if a profit- 
able result is to be attained.” 

More than thirty-five years ago, when 
the cost finding propaganda was at its 
all-time high under sponsorship of the 
old Ben Franklin Clubs of America and 
the United Typothetae of America, this 
reviewer installed the Standard Cost 
Finding System in a plant in which he 
was then employed. Naturally the sys- 
tem had to be adapted to the size of the 
plant. Through that experience he be- 
came thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
importance of having accurate knowl- 
edge of costs of operation, and also of 
the immense value of the Standard 
Cost-Finding System as the means of 
obtaining true costs of operation, and 
standardizing methods of determining 
costs. Through the intervening years we 
have looked into and reviewed many 
so-called simplified systems, or simplifi- 
cations of the Standard system. 

Invariably, these “simplified” systems 
involved just as much, in some cases 
more, detail work than the old and tried 
Standard Cost-Finding System. 

The Standard Cost-Finding System, 
it has always seemed to this writer, is so 
elastic and adaptable to plants of dif- 
ferent sizes that it requires no simplifi- 
cation. It is simplicity itself. In fact, 
attempts to simplify it defeat the fun- 
damental purposes of the cost-finding 
system, which are to uncover all the 
true basic costs. The basic principles of 
sound accounting and cost finding are 
all there in the Standard Cost-Finding 
System. It requires but a little work, 
combined with common sense and good 
judgment, to adapt it to the require- 
ments of any plant, whatever its size 
or nature. 

This new presentation offers some- 
thing for those who want to know their 
costs of operation by a _ short-cut 
method, and who feel that the old 
Standard system involves too much de- 
tail. It is well worth the cost for the 
information it contains about the highly 
important subject of accounting and 
cost finding. The book has been priced 
at $3.50 a copy. 
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THE PROOFRG-OM 


The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be 
eeeoee ee answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail e@eeeese 





NOT A PROOFREADER, BUT— 

I am not a printer and am in no way 
associated with the printing business, 
but for many years I have subscribed to 
the IP, because Proofroom is helpful. 
. . . In the November, 1946, number, un- 
der “A Matter of Degree” I find “I take 
a (quite harmless) pride in it.” It seems 
to me the sentence would be quite satis- 
factory without the parenthesis. If par- 
enthesis marks are used should not the 
“a” be enclosed? “I take pride in it” 
seems better than “I take a pride in it.” 

Good querying! I admit, sir, the 
sentence as written and printed is 
open to challenge as a (quite harm- 
less) bit of affectation. The best I 
ean say for it is, it is not a dull, cut- 
and-dried way of saying the thing. 
(Your own “1946” after “November” 
is a parenthesis—a perfectly proper 
and conventional one.) My paren- 
thesis seems to me to tone the as- 
sertion of pride down a bit, and so 
to earn its way. It’s a matter of per- 
sonal preference. 

Placement of the indefinite article 
“a” is in line, not with the merci- 
less spirit of classroom analysis, but 
with the free-and-easy, familiar 
style of our Proofroom chats. I am 
grateful to it for bringing me a fine 
letter like yours, sir. 


RETIRED, BUT BUSY! 

Page 67, November issue: ‘“Winne- 
peg” and “defendents.” I am a former 
Canadian newspaper publisher, now 
retired at the age of 63 and having 
nothing better to do than check you up. 

Well, sir, I spot you three-and-a- 
fraction years, and am still stag- 
gering around in the ring. This 
situation reminds me of something 
that happened quite a few years 
ago. I was riding home from work 
in a friend’s car, and a small-town 
gendarme thought my friend was 
driving too fast, so he haled us to 
court. My friend was a good talker, 
and was making his way with the 
judge so nicely that the judge ap- 
parently thought he could do better 
working on me—so he gave me a 
hard look and said, “The expression 
on your face is nothing less than 
contempt of court!” And I came 
back at him with this: “Your Honor, 


I have always been told I have an 
honest face!” 

So—lI did not read proof on that 
two-typo item; but I am sure good 
old Uncle J. L., with all his ex- 
perience as printer and editor, will 
join me in saying perfection is the 
goal, but touchdowns are hard to 
get. We’ll have to watch that “e” 
channel! And—thanks for calling! 


A DOUBLE TALK WORD 

What does “prove” mean as in “The 
exception proves the rule’? 

“Prove” can mean either to dem- 
onstrate as true, to establish cor- 
rectness of, or “test.” 


YEOPE YLEO PE YE PES 


A Situation We Hope 
is Not Too General... 


A bewildered prospective printing 
customer recently came to us with this 
tale of woe: 

Requiring the services of a printer 
for a small job of typesetting and print- 
ing, this potential customer called at a 
modest-sized but progressive-appearing 
shop in his neighborhood. Desiring a 
reasonably nice job, but not wishing to 
be too exacting in his demands, he 
asked that any one of these popular 
types be used: Sans-serif, Stymie, Gara- 
imond, Bodoni Book, or Caslon. The 
printer’s reply, from which the cus- 
tomer has not even yet recovered, was 
that he had NONE of these types. 

A printer operating a commercial 
printing plant without at least one of 
these attractive, legible, generally-use- 
ful type faces seems as inadequately 
equipped as would be a carpenter with- 
out hammer and saw. 

It’s a situation we hope is not too 
general. But if it is, certainly now .. . 
when profitable printing business is at 
its peak . . . is the time to stock up 
on available equipment such as type. 


ESE IE ELLA 


BETWEEN PROOFS 

Snatching a half minute between 
proofs, I ask you to talk about the ex- 
pression “best paid workers.” It was 
copy, so I passed it; but I do not quite 
like it. It was also author’s style; he is 
hyphen-shy. 

The point has been well taken—or, 
rather, suggested. The meaning is 
“workers who are best paid.” The 
words, without context, could be 
taken to mean “the best of workers 
who are paid.” To give the correct 
hook-up at first sight, it should be 
“best-paid workers.” The rule to end 
all hyphen rules is, “Use the hyphen 
when it is actually needed to fore- 
stall possibilities of misreading.” 
Ambiguity is a snake, and the 
hyphen is the mongoose that kills 
snakes. 

I ran into an expression almost 
exactly like this one in my own 
work: “foreign policy principles.” It 
meant “principles of foreign policy,” 
not “foreign principles of policy.” 
By putting a hyphen between “for- 
eign” and “policy,” I saved the read- 
ers of the book some precious split 
seconds of time and split units of 
energy. Test it in your own work, 
and see if your respect for Mr. 
Hyphen does not increase. 


WE DISAGREE! 

Theodore L. DeVinne, in his wonder- 
ful book “Correct Composition,” says 
“Company’s” should be abbreviated 
“Co’s,” dropping the period used in “Co.” 
I wonder! 

And ENT disagrees with that em- 
inent authority, Mr. DeVinne. De- 
Vinne was writing about “double 
pointing,” and said: “A common 
fault in double pointing is putting 
a full point before an apostrophe 
and the possessive ‘s.’” He gave 
“Co.’s” as an example. In the same 
chapter Mr. DeVinne remarked that 
“comparison of the punctuation of 
early and late editions of English 
classics will show that the tendency 
of modern editors is to a more spar- 
ing use of points. The precise rules 
of older times are now Set aside: 
every point that does not aid the 
reader to a better understanding of 
the subject is properly omitted.” 
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The last statement made is true— 
if correctly applied. The trouble is, 
many modern writers go too far 
with it, and omit some points that 
are really needed to make the writ- 
ing completely correctly under- 
standable; a good example is the 
comma which closes a parenthetic 
expression. 


BALD MOUNTAIN 

The volcano in Martinique that blew 
its top in 1902 and destroyed the city 
of St. Pierre—is it Pelé or Pelée? 

French adjective meaning “bald.” 
The destructive peak is called either 
“Mont Pelé (the masculine form) or 
“la Montagne Pelée (feminine). The 
Big Webster, in its gazetteer section, 
enters it as “Mount Pelée”’—half 
English, half French. 


WHAT IS FORMAT? 

My ideas of the meaning of “format” 
are vague and hazy. Please tell me just 
what format really is. 

Most briefly, the physical makeup 
of a book. Webster says, “Shape, 
size, and general style or makeup 
of a publication,” University of Chi- 
cago Press Manual of Style, “The 
form, size, and style of a book.” It 
really is just a wee bit fuzzy. 


ECHO FROM THE "SERIOUS" 

For strange English, see the sports 
pages. An example: “Don’t forget those 
catches Terry Moore with a bad leg 
made.” 

Yes, it’s an awkward sentence; 
but the writer was trying hard not 
to say “those catches Terry Moore 
made with a bad leg.” That would 
have been like the old catch, “Any- 
body could see the room had been 
swept with half an eye.” I’d have 
used commas to lighten the thing: 
“.. . catches Terry Moore, with a 
bad leg, made.” Or, “made by Terry 
Moore, working under the handicap 
of a bad leg.” 


OLD MAN NOAH 

Noah Webster said his countrymen 
not only had a right to adopt new words 
“but were obliged to modify the lan- 
guage to suit the novelty of the circum- 
stances, geographical and political, in 
which they were placed.” He added that 
“it is quite impossible to stop the prog- 
ress of language,” and compared the 
momentum of such change to that of 
the Mississippi—sometimes “scarcely 
perceptible,” but often “quite irresist- 
ible.” He remarked, too, “Words and 
expressions will be forced into use, in 
spite of all the exertions of all the writ- 
ers in the world.” 

Yes; and when he published his 
dictionary, in 1828, it was called 
“American Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language’”—which has quite an 
“American language” flavor. Noah is 
inevitably right. 
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GALLEYS AND PAGE PROOFS 

Which is the harder, and which the 
more responsible duty: reading galleys, 
or reading page proof? 

That one, my good friend, is a 
question as is a question! I could 
write a book about it—and still 
miss a few points. The two kinds 
of reading are both important— 
of course. Both are established as 
essential parts of the process of 
printing books. If the galleys were 
not read and corrected, what a 
jam there would be when the type 
came up for paging! And if page 
proofs were not read, there would be 
no end of errors in the book’s final 
showing. Call it a draw, and let it 
go at that. 

The first reader compares the 
type with the manuscript; the final 
reader checks on folio, heads (run- 
ning and chapter), and all that. To 
the galley reader, style is more edi- 
torial; to the page reader, it is more 
mechanical. Within reasonable lim- 
its of differentiation, of course; each 
reading has some flavor of the 
other.) By the time the type is 
ready for the paging, all changes in 
punctuation, spacing, and so on, 
should have been made. The page 
reader’s special job is to check 
corrections made on earlier proofs, 
to see that they have actually been 
carried into the type; to see that 
pages are of uniform linage; that 
everything which should be there is 
there—and that nothing else has 
slipped in, and nothing has been 
misplaced; that the table of con- 
tents gives page references correct- 
ly—and all the likes of that. 

For my part, I think if a ruling 
has to be made, I would say galley 
reading is the more difficult, and 
also the more interesting. But tastes 
differ, as the old lady said when she 
kissed the cow (if you remember 
the days when that was thought to 
be a pretty nifty quip, you are no 
longer in the infant class); and 
many proofreaders would rule dif- 
ferently. A baseball player who says 
he is equally good in the infield and 
the outfield is not likely to be a star 
in either. A truly good proofreader 
is good all the way, “first to final’; 
but a capable proofroom foreman 
knows how to divide the work so as 
to get it done in good style and keep 
his people free from an overload 
of numbing monotony. 


LEOM- 

I should think “Leominster” would 
divide “Le-o-min-ster.” Right? 

Fe, fi, fo, fum—I smell a proof- 
room debate! The Massachusetts 
city of that name calls itself 
“Lem/inster,” and in England the 
name is pronounced “Lem’ster.” I 





should say the querist’s division 
(syllabication) might be accepted 
by one customer and rejected by 
another. As a proofreader, I should 
be inclined to divide it “Leom- 
inster,” but I certainly would query 
it to the person in final authority on 
the job. 


“IN ORDER FOR—" 

Is it good English to say “In order for 
a thing to do this and that, it must be 
so and so”? 

No, the combination “in order 
for” is bad. In such a situation it is 
better to recast the sentence. Fre- 
quently it is enough to get straight 
to the infinitive: “To do this and 
that.” Or something like this: “If 
it is to do this and that, it must 
be so and so.” 


WHO SAID "TAKE IT EASY"? 

In October’s issue I notice you choose 
the obsolete form “affection” rather 
than the more commonly accepted form 
“affectation.” Is this a case of “kicking 
up” as referred to in your reply, under 
heading “Take Life Easy”? I’d really 
like to have the reason for your choice. 

But it wasn’t a choice, it was an 
accident. I fell down, and now I’m 
going boom. Let me lend you one of 
my own mottoes: As you are power- 
ful, be merciful! 

Mr. T’s proofreader: I did it. 


CLARITY IS A MAJOR VIRTUE 

Plain folks may “do things” to gram- 
mar, but by golly, they sometimes make 
their meaning much more clear than 
professional writers do. This from a 
recent novel ought to interest what you 
call “the Proofroom family”: “The men 
in the small boats leaped ashore even 
before their craft touched the wharf 
and ran toward the business section.” 

At first this sentence struck me 
as a good example of bad construc- 
tion; then I saw it as a specimen of 
poor punctuation. Try it with 
a comma after “wharf,” and you 
will be sure it was the men, and 
not the boats, that ran. 


HURRY-UP ENGLISH 

A news item of day after election said, 
“Two persons died shortly before vot- 
ing.” I read the proof, but what could I 
do about it? 

Even if there had been the time, 
nothing. The sentence is ridiculous, 
because it does not say what it 
really means. The intended mean- 
ing is that these persons, about to 
vote, died without accomplishing 
their purpose. To die before voting 
is to vote after dying, if you want 
to be old-maidishly precise. The 
correction could have been made 
with resetting of only a single line, 
as “Two persons died just as they 
were about to vote.” The fault was 
that of careless writing and editing. 
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PAUSE IN SPEECH, COMMA IN PRINT 
Many times in the course of my read- 
ing I have come across expressions like 
this one: “Its causes are economic not 
political.” On every occasion I have felt 
the need of a comma before the “not.” 
I feel sure that even the writers of these 
sentences, if they were speaking them, 
would make a noticeable pause before 
the “not.” How do you feel about it? 
Interested, but not very excited. I 
agree with you. I do not care for 
the rhetorical comma, a comma for 
every breath; but I most certainly 
do think that pauses in speech— 
which are really pauses in thought 
—should be reflected in punctuation 
of script or print. Some of the more 
extreme leftists even leave out pe- 
riods; they like to run a paragraph 
without a single point or capital let- 
ter. (Why they bother with para- 
graphing I don’t know; to do it is to 
admit that punctuation is neces- 
sary.) In speech the pause after 
that “not” is natural and spon- 
taneous; the pause makes it easier 
for the hearer to understand the 
speaker’s meaning. I do not say 
there are no situations of this kind 


in which the comma cannot be 
omitted, but I do say that in 999 of 
a thousand it is better to use the 
comma. Look at this sample sen- 
tence: “I am speaking surely not 
guessingly.” The opposition between 
the two adverbs is lost in the fog. 


COMMENDABLE AMBITION 

I am a proofreader in a job depart- 
ment, but I want to write copy. How 
should I go about it? 

It’s hard to advise, without any 
knowledge of the situation, but it 
seems to me what you might do is 
to try to let the folks know that 
you want to write copy, and have 
“a gift” for it. If you can make 
them think you are a wasted writer, 
they (presumably) will give you a 
try-out. 


YARN OF A PEELING BELL 

I, too, read the sports pages. This gem 
came from one in New York: “The bell 
... has yet to be rung for a football 
victory, and it hardly will peel in jubi- 
lation this week.” One for the book? 

It wrings the bell! 
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"In the Days That 


Wuz"'—The Close Up 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


HYPHEN PSYCHOLOGY 

An item in Publishers’ Weekly of No- 
vember 2, 1946, had this: “the ten dollar 
three-volume set.” Can you tell me why 
they used a hyphen in one combination 
and not in the other? 

Perhaps it was heedless writing 
that failed to get edited, or perhaps 
it was a p.e. Beyond that my imagi- 
nation refuses to carry me. The two 
expressions are similar in construc- 
tion, and should be treated alike. 


QUICK, WATSON—THE NEEDLE! 

Is it good English to say “I cannot but 
help feeling”? 

It is not. The thing to say is, “I 
cannot but feel,” or “I can’t help 
feeling.” And I would not want to 
hire a proofreader who could not be 
trusted to correct such English as 
that. However, if it was copy—well, 
in most offices a proofreader would 
not be allowed to do even so much 
editing as that change calls for. 


WRITE YOUR OWN STYLESHEET! 

On the ed page of New York Times 
was this: “From In’s to Out’s.” Is that 
correct style? 

The Big Webster gives “in” and 
“out” as nouns, with a note “usually 
in plural.” The fact that the plural 
form is not given would, by the 
Merriam usage, indicate that it is 
formed by simply adding “s”’—and 
in its own text, under “out,” the dic- 
tionary cites the expression, “the 
ins and outs’—no apostrophe. The 
use or non-use of the apostrophe 
is a matter of personal preference 
rather than of any fixed “law” of 
usage; and the printer’s concern is 
to pick the form he likes, and fol- 
low that style consistently 


SIMPLEST MARKING IS BEST 

We have two copy editors who seem to 
have different ways of doing everything. 
For instance, suppose “actually” to show 
in the manuscript with the “u” and the 
“t” transposed: acutally. Editor A would 
cross off the two letters, and write “tu” 
directly over them, between the lines. 
Editor B would enclose the two letters 
in a kind of hook mark, enclosing each 
of them and coming down between 
them—like the mark used on road signs 
to indicate a snake turn in the road 
ahead—or like a cap S lying on its side. 
Which is the correct way? 

Both ways are in use; nowadays, 
I think, the second way is the more 
common. There is no question as to 
relative “correctness”; either way is 
correct. The criterion of relative 
merit is that of speed and correct- 
ness in picking up the order and 
executing it. To my mind, the mark 
that makes for speed and accuracy 
in setting the type is a third way— 
crossing out the whole word and 
writing it in above. 
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By FORREST RUNDELL 





@ Wuat are the problems involved 
in using organization membership 
as a source of prospects? 

There are a good many. Some are 
due to the nature of the organiza- 
tion, the others to the difficulties of 
making oneself conspicuous in the 
right way. 

Let us consider first some of the 
problems caused by the nature of 
the organization. If it is a secret or- 
ganization, a lodge, or a church, its 
members will smile at you know- 
ingly when you ask whether or not 
it is in order to solicit business from 
other members. If you know a mem- 
ber well he will usually say, “You’re 
not supposed to.” Then his smile 
will broaden and he will add, “Of 
course, if you get to know another 
member real well he isn’t going to 
be mad at you if you mention busi- 
ness once in a while.” 

On the other hand there are 
many out-and-out luncheon clubs 
which bring members together from 
different trades and professions for 
the avowed purpose of mutual help 
through an increased business ac- 
quaintance. Clubs such as Rotary or 
Kiwanis are of this nature. 

In a third group are the in-be- 
tween organizations which, though 
formed primarily for other pur- 
poses, have an atmosphere of mu- 
tual helpfulness that includes the 
fostering of new business contacts. 

Generally speaking, if the organ- 
ization publishes a roster with the 
names, the home and business ad- 
dresses, and business connections of 
members, it can be assumed that it 
is in order to solicit business from 
other members. In fact, members 
expect such solicitation, particu- 
larly through the mail. And if the 
roster is sold to members and if the 
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addresses are carefully checked and 
zoned you can be sure that its busi- 
ness intentions are serious. 

The fourth type of organization 
which a salesman in the graphic 
arts may encounter is a trade or- 
ganization in his own field. Mem- 
bership here is particularly tricky 
in the matter of financial returns 
to the member. There is always 
much to be done to make the print- 
ing industry better and more profit- 
able to its members. And there is 
always the danger that a few mem- 
bers carried away by their enthusi- 
asm will do more than their share. 

Each of these types of organiza- 
tion offers its own problems in get- 
ting acquainted with prospects. A 
salesman needs to be very subtle in 
his approach to a fellow member of 
a lodge or church. As a rule he will 
have been a member for a long time 
before he becomes favorably known 
to more than a few of his fellow 
members. Anyone who attends the 
meetings regularly and sits with the 
same group each time is bound to 
make a few friends among them. 

But before he can extend his ac- 
quaintance largely he will have to 
take an active part in the work of 
the organization and win a reputa- 
tion for his usefulness. 

The salesman’s problem is not too 
different in an organization where 
mutual business aid is the accepted 
thing. His first step will undoubt- 
edly be to get acquainted with the 
small group he sits with at each 
meeting. By judicious inquiries he 
will then be able to learn the names 
of some of his best prospects. And 
from there on he can start a quiet 
campaign to get acquainted with 
those members. 

If, however, he wishes to work 
faster he will need to broadcast his 
personality. This means spending 
time and energy in some phase of 
the organization’s activities. If he 
does a good job the members will 
notice him and grow to like him for 
all his accomplishments. When this 
happens he will find himself with 
an introduction and a ready recom- 
mendation to all he meets. 

However, the position of promi- 
nence puts him into the proverbial 
goldfish bowl. If he has character 
and ability his fellow members will 
find it out and appreciate him. They 
will soon see that he is the kind of 
man they would be willing to go 
along with. On the other hand, if he 
is lacking in those qualities men 
like, his fellow members will find 
that out sooner than if he had re- 
mained in the background. Make 
yourself conspicuous if you can 
stand the spotlight. Otherwise stay 





quietly in your corner and make 
your contacts unobtrusively. 

The writer has in mind a certain 
paper salesman who belongs to two 
organizations in which the writer is 
also a member. One is a printer’s 
trade group, the other is made up 
largely of advertising men. In both 
groups this salesman has made a 
name for himself as a conscientious, 
hard working member who usually 
holds some office or other. He is 
well known, highly respected, and 
can always be counted on to do an 
organization job willingly and well. 
Furthermore, he knows his own 
business and is a fine fellow to do 
business with. No wonder he has 
made organization activities pay. 

Here is one bad pitfall which the 
printing salesman in particular 
needs to avoid. Almost any organi- 
zation uses printing. Sometimes the 
quantity is large, especially when 
there is a weekly meeting to pub- 
licize. Often the salesman is tempted 
to donate some of this printing in 
order to get favorable publicity. Can 
he get it this way? Maybe. But the 
chances are against it. 

A safe rule to follow is to find out 
how much money your firm would 
spend upon advertising to members 
of your organization alone, and to 
spend no more than this. If you do 
anything gratis make sure that the 
word is passed around quietly that 
you have donated it. But if you can- 
not work it this way stay on the 
safe side and restrict your gifts to 
your personal time and effort with- 
out involving the shop. 

The writer has just seen a large 
donation go unappreciated through 
the failure of the general member- 
ship to realize what had happened. 
At the yearly change of administra- 
tion at his American Legion Post 
the member who headed the roster 
committee during 1946 was moved 
into another committee and so the 
writer, as a practical printer, was 
asked to take over the chairman- 
ship. A brief survey of the handling 
of the previous roster showed that 
one member had donated the paper, 
another a minimum line cut, and a 
third the artwork for the cover. All 
these were small donations. 

The most astonishing fact which 
came to light, however, was that a 
fourth member, a typographer, had 
not only donated the typesetting 
but had also had the job printed 
and bound at his own expense. His 
work probably cost him well over 
$800, yet the only acknowledgment 
he received was a credit line similar 
to that received by the other three. 

Inquiry at the typographer’s shop 
revealed that no additional business 
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from members of the post had been 
traced to the printing of the roster. 
Furthermore, a canvas of some 
thirty members of the Executive 
committee revealed that none of 
them had the slightest idea of the 
magnitude of the typographer’s gift. 
Clearly this contribution was a labor 
of love with little advertising value. 

May we suggest that you give to 
your organization anything you like 
and can afford, but that you take a 
hard-boiled attitude and do a lot of 
careful planning if you expect to 
get returns from your gift. 

Another pitfall to avoid is becom- 
ing too deeply involved in the work 
of the organization. The member- 
ship will let anyone work hard in 
its interests so long as he does a 
good job. Too often a man will find 
his enthusiasm carrying him to a 
point where he spends more time 
and energy on his club than he can 
rightfully spare from his own busi- 
ness. This is particularly likely to 
happen in a printer’s trade associa- 
tion. And while it is true that the 
only way we can get better condi- 
tions in our business is to work for 
them unselfishly, the individual 
member should be careful not to do 
more than his share of the work. 

Organization membership can be 
made to pay in increased business. 
If it could not we would not have so 
many professional “joiners” among 
the insurance salesmen. But it takes 
shrewd handling. The cub salesman 
will do well to sit on the sidelines 
for a while and watch the old hands 
at the game play it. 


Proofroom Holds Housecleaning of 
Great Collection of Odds and Ends 


By Eduard N. Teall 


@ ORDERLY-MINDED persons who keep 
files would marvel at my handling 
of papers connected with the mak- 
ing of your favorite department, our 
Proofroom. To them it would seem 
the ultimate of higgledy-piggledy, 
a welter of disorder, just a hope- 
lessly piled-up miscellany of letters, 
clippings, and notes for postponed 
reference. But I manage, month by 
month, to plow my way through it. 
And I have more fun out of it than 
some of those same orderly-minded 
persons would. 

Part of the miscellany consists of 
a stack of papers reposing on the 
window sill of my home workshop; 
department materials upon which 
there was no special pressure and 
which were put on the deferred list, 
to wait their turn. Now there are 
enough of them to make one of 
those odds-and-ends articles I used 
to do every now and then, with 
much pleasure to my own simple- 
minded self and, I feel quite sure, 
some enjoyment to the IP’s host of 
friendly readers. Furthermore, I am 
sure they serve a useful purpose by 
bringing together a number of items 
involving matters of interest and 
practical concern to writers, editors, 
and printers—especially but not ex- 
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clusively of interest to the typeset- 
ters and the proofreaders. 


Here’s one from the sports page, 
back in October: “Less fortunate 
were incomprehensible Holy Cross 
which was upset again, this time by 
Syracuse; Dartmouth, toppled by 
Brown and Navy, beaten for the 
third time in a row with North 
Carolina as the culprit.” I have fol- 
lowed copy carefully, reproducing 
the punctuation precisely. It cer- 
tainly looks as though Dartmouth 
had been beaten by both Brown and 
Navy; a comma is needed after 
“Brown”—try writing it that way, 
and see what a difference one little 
comma can make. Yes—and there 
should be a comma after “row,” to 
make the meaning unmistakably 
clear at first sight. The comma after 
“Navy” should be knocked out, too. 
Here you have it: “. .. Dartmouth 
toppled by Brown, and Navy beaten 
for the third time in a row, with 
North Carolina as the culprit.” Bet- 
ter? Sure! 


Then, turn your special punctua- 
tion eye on this one: “After all this 
trouble is needless .. .” The first re- 
action of the reader’s mind is “After 
all this trouble” something is going 
to happen. In a flash, he thinks a 
comma into the place where the 
writer should have put one—follow- 
ing “all.” Like this: “After all, this 
trouble is needless.” In the reading, 
such uncertainties waste only a 
finely split second—but why waste 
even that, when use of a comma 
does away with the momentary un- 
certainty and makes sure reading 
instantaneous? 


Next, a note for a paragraph on 
simplified spelling—just a few short 
sentences to show vividly what are 
the difficulties to be overcome by the 
reformers. The sentences are fanci- 
ful, of course, but I think they do 
show what they are intended to 
show: that conventional spelling is 
“funny.” Here they are: 

Newmonia is not a pneu disease. 

The Jeneral had a daughter 
named Gennie. 

On the question of sience he was 
scilent. 

He placed a knickel on one of his 
nuckles. 
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It was a psyn of bad sichology. 
I shan’t insult your intelligence 
with explanation. 


One friend of Proofroom’s sent me 
this quotation from his day’s work: 
“He saw dancers with tight naked 
breasts from Indo-China.” And with 
more or less innocent facetiousness 
he asked: “Did they get ’em through 
a mail-order house?” 


Pronouns supply some good ex- 
amples of language freaks; some of 
the resulting curiosities of language 
come from good writers, too. But 
the writer of one of them, in a clip- 
ping sent in by another reader of 
Proofroom, was doing some Homeric 
nodding when he produced this: 
“| . . reassuring for a Soviet ob- 
server to find American capitalists, 
as represented by its business men’s 
clubs .. .” The pronoun “its” has 
no visible antecedent. 

Nothing to get excited about? No 
—not for a patient reader. But this 
sentence illustrates the difference 
between good and slack writing, and 
the need of carefulness. 


A friend who drove across the 
continent (and back!) last summer 
wrote of seeing, in New Mexico, a 
sign “Ladies Ready To Wear” (no 
apostrophe). 

The same friend was interested in 
his hearing of plain folks’ speech in 
many States. He identified a num- 
ber of regional differences in pro- 
nunciation and in the use of words, 
but was specially intrigued by the 
universality of the double negative 
and the use of “seen” for “saw” and 
of such forms as “throwed.” If 
you’re naughty, “Santa Claus won’t 
bring you nothing when he comes 
down the chimley.” 

Perhaps he didn’t make Kansas, 
because he had nothing to say about 
“Leave it lay.” 


Here’s a query from a pick-’em- 
to-pieces reader: “Why don’t the 
people who say ‘raddiator,’ ‘avvia- 
tion,’ say ‘raddiattor,’ ‘avviattion’?” 
And all I can say is, “Perhaps it’s a 
matter of accent.” 

When I hear those raddio com- 
mercialists pronouncing “marga- 
rine” with soft sound of “g,” as 


though it were spelled “marjerine,” 
I can only think we Americans have 
discarded syllabication and letter- 
sounds and made the language a 
go-as-you-please affair. 


We have had a lot of fun in Proof- 
room with modern matchings of the 
old catch, “Anybody could see the 
room had been swept with half an 
eye,” but the reader who submits 
“five other children’s songs” is tak- 
ing his fun seriously. Another who 
quotes “She watched the food dis- 
appear with a look of satisfaction” 
is closer to the spirit of the game. 


Proofroom has carried numerous 
discussions of the modern tendency 
to let a plural coming between a 
singular subject and its verb make 
that verb plural instead of singular, 
but perhaps the traffic will stand 
one more. This sentence comes from 
one of the country’s leading news- 
papers: “The General is not a pro- 
fessional soldier and his wide expe- 
rience in foreign affairs as well as 
legal and business matters give him 
. . .’ It’s becoming fashionable! 





ROWELL TELLS STORY OF THE MULTILITH INVENTION © 2y Exgene Sz. John 


Dear Sir: 

@ Once upon a time a dream came to 
a letterpress printer. In it he saw a 
small lithographic press with a simple 
process given in its instruction book, 
whereby the small printers everywhere 
could step easily into the mysteries of 
the better litho presses. 

Inquiry of the copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER on his desk gave no word of 
such a small press nor did his visit to 
the IP office. All he got was an inspira- 
tion to originate the idea himself. 

Letters to and visits to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, after many failures, brought 
reality. Next a tour of litho press manu- 
facturers caused thin seats in the in- 
ventor’s trousers from being thrown out 
thereon until, in an unexpected chan- 
nel, success arrived and Multilith be- 
came known the world over. “There’s 
none so blind as those who will not see” 
is the moral of the story. 

Some day Gene St. John may get new 
spectacles and see where he inspired the 
Multilith and you may read the tale in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for the first time 
for it has never been told. 

Yours truly, 
George S. Rowell 


One evening shortly after receipt 
of Mr. Rowell’s letter the surprised 
inspirer, who is a good listener, 
broke bread with the inventor and 
received from his lips the story of 
Multilith. 

George S. Rowell was born in 
England and established his own 
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business of printing and decorating 
silk textiles by methods invented by 
himself. Upon the outbreak of the 
World War, he volunteered for serv- 
ice and was in France from August, 
1914, to the end. His contact with 
Americans there enlightened him 
concerning the opportunities in the 
United States. It was “Westward 
Ho” for-George and soon after the 
Armistice he sailed for the home of 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile, he was at work on a 
process which should include both 
printing and transferring textiles. 
Our inventor settled down in Elk- 
hart, Indiana, after some transient 
jobs here and there. 

Having no working knowledge of 
letterpress printing, which was the 
first and essential step in the proc- 
ess already conceived in his mind, 
George bought copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. He bought various manuals 
of printing then sold by the book 
department. 

After the mysteries of the chemi- 
cal compounds became clear to his 
satisfaction, George equipped with 
a platen press and a raised letter 
printing outfit. From the customer 
came his trademark, from this copy 
George asked a photoengraver to 
make a cut which he printed on the 
platen press. Next he dusted the 


wet print with his black or colored 
chemical pigment and finally he 
transferred the design in color onto 
the fabric by heat, the design hav- 
ing been set by the raised letter 
outfit. His new product met with 
favorable reception from the start. 
George was swamped with orders 
for transfers running far beyond 
his production capacity. 

What to do? A little investigation 
revealed that large concerns were 
utilizing the platemaking economy 
and speed of the offset press and 
process. 

Undaunted by his absolute ignor- 
ance of offset, George again re- 
sorted to that mother of inventions 
and mentor of inventors, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Not content with the 
speed of the mails, he visited the 
offices to get offset books, formulas, 
and answers to a multitude of ques- 
tions. At that time, in the nineteen- 
twenties, not even THE INLAND 
PriInTER could refer him to the 
manufacturer of a miniature offset 
press since none was on the market. 
Unable to answer his persistent de- 
mand for such a machine, we sug- 
gested, “Why don’t you build one 
yourself if you need it so badly?” 

“No sooner said than done, sir,” 
could well have been our inventor’s 
answer. Scanning the immediate 
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horizon for means ready to hand, 
an old Multigraph machine caught 
his attention. George had the cylin- 
der grooves of this machine filled in 
with metal and then turned down 
on a lathe afterwards to get the cor- 
rect perimeter needed for an embryo 
offset press plate. For the dampener 
roller, he covered the rubber platen 
roller from an old typewriter with 
molleton. Just as he anticipated, 
the darned thing worked. Later he 
added brackets to carry on one side 
the water fountain and dampeners, 
on the other the ink fountain and 
inking rollers. 

And so Multilith, a glorified Mul- 
tigraph was born. It was profitable 
from the start. Rowell first began 
work on the Multilith in 1926, got it 
running, and applied for a patent. 
H. C. Osborn, of the Multigraph 
Company, and his engineers de- 
signed the Multilith of today, the 
patent being assigned to the com- 
pany which has since become the 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, with a mammoth plant in a 
suburb of Cleveland. 

Since the birth of Multilith about 
two dozen patents in the graphic 
arts field have been issued to Mr. 
Rowell in the fields of mechanics, 
chemistry, and in photography, and 
much of his time has been spent as 
consultant. 

While with the manufacturers of 
the Multilith Mr. Rowell devised the 
formula and system that have made 
Multilith operation so easy for be- 
ginners to learn. He chuckled as he 
told how he had made the various 
solutions of various colors so that 
the beginner could tell them apart 
by the color of the solution in the 
bottle without even having to take 
a look at the label. 

The inventor of Multilith holds 
that the day of the engineer’s su- 
premacy is on the wane in press 
building and we are entering an era 
where the latest information avail- 
able in physics, chemistry, elec- 
tronics, and metallurgy pertaining 
to press construction and operation, 
including similar knowledge of the 
paper, rollers, and inks, must be 
known and utilized in planning be- 
fore the engineer begins work on 
the mechanics. Mr. Rowell empha- 
sized his conviction that many of 
the problems of offset will be solved 
only when research makes the most 
of our knowledge of the recent great 
steps forward which have been 
made in the sciences named. 


* * 


Take a chance! Even a turtle gets 
nowhere till he sticks his neck out. 
—Journal-Gazette. 


Troubles Which Prevent Achieving 


Uniformity in Production Printing 
By Eugene St. John 


@ THE INCREASING demand for uni- 
form quality in printing was born 
of its necessity in display—all con- 
tainers of one brand in stores and 
windows require uniform color and 
finish. As the price of printing con- 
tinued to rise, buyers became more 
particular and wanted to know why 
production printing could not be 
more uniform in quality even though 
it could not match the engraver’s 
proof. 

Some defects in production print- 
ing objected to are not printing 
faults but since they mar the print 
the printer is held responsible and 
blamed for permitting them to pass. 
Among these are pinholes in nega- 
tives reproduced in print, missing 
halftone dots, linked dots, and the 
various troubles caused by flat half- 
tones that lack sufficient contrast 
whether run in a form alone or 
mixed with satisfactory halftones, 
in which case justice can be done 
to neither. The printer is blamed 
when the screen is not suited to the 
stock, a condition that makes satis- 
factory reproduction impossible. 


Flaws Printer Can Avoid 


Among blemishes for which the 
printer is obviously to blame are 
spots and specks in the print that 
did not appear in the proof. They 
may be due to picking (plucking), 
collecting, dirty ink, ink not prop- 


erly ground and dispersed so that 
the pigment shows in spots all over 
a plate, and mysterious light lines 
across plates parallel to the bed 
bearers, caused by waterlogged roll- 
ers generally and in some cases by 
improperly buffed steel ink distribu- 
tors. It is up to the printer to have 
the last two faults corrected. 


Proofs and Prints Differ 


Even though the basic blame for 
some of these blemishes lies at the 
doors of the suppliers, custom has 
placed such defects against the 
printer’s credit, along with offset 
and smearing, sticking together of 
sheets, and lack of uniformity in 
color and in register. 

The difference between the en- 
graver’s proof:and the production 
print has recently been reduced 
somewhat by insisting that proofs 
be made on stock to be run and un- 
der similar press conditions as far 
as possible. Obviously, there are lim- 
its in this leveling process because 
the proof is a hand job with every 
available favorable condition while 
the production is at high speed with 
paper and ink factors that do noi 
confront the engraver. He prints 
slowly and this makes possible a 
better printed halftone dot when 
other factors are equal. Picking, col- 
lecting, dirty ink, lack of uniform- 
ity in paper, sheet to sheet, skid to 
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Are the paper slivers on heavy card 
stock causing trouble on the press? 








We run a great deal of heavy coated 
board on display work, 12-ply coated 
one side, and in cutting this board down 
to size we find slivers left on the edges 
by the paper cutter. We have tried to 
remove these by brushing the piles but 
never have been able to eliminate occa- 
sional pieces of fiber dropping onto the 
form. Where the work covers large sol- 
ids, this has proved aggravating. 

We recently tumbled onto an idea of 
taking about 40 per cent of shellac and 
60 per cent of denatured alcohol mixed 
together. We apply this with a rag to 





the edges of the pile before putting on 
the press. It dries very quickly and offers 
no difficulty on automatic feeders. 

Before putting in a lift into the feeder, 
the pressman gives it a slight jog which 
breaks any adhesion of one sheet to the 
next. 

This method, we have found, elimi- 
nates almost 100 per cent the dropping 
of fibers and paper dust into the form, 
and so does away with the difficulty. 


C. A. MERRILL 
UNITED-REXALL DRUG cane? 
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skid, delivery to delivery have no 
significance for him. 

Picking is commonly ascribed to 
the use of an ink not suited to the 
paper. The press, the form, and the 
paper are fixed conditions ordinar- 
ily owing to the emergency and lack 
of time to change the papers. So 
whether the printshop has a pre- 
testing and pre-makeready depart- 
ment or not, it is customary to start 
when a new paper is to be used (or 
even a familiar sheet) by testing its 
resistance to pick in order that the 
body of the ink may be conditioned 
to the paper’s surface strength. 


Testing Resistance to Pick 


This always has been the custom. 
Years ago two methods were used. 
‘One was to bear down firmly on the 
coating with a wet finger-tip and 
withdraw it quickly. The other fa- 
vorite method of the old-timers was 
to glue a piece of tough bond to the 
sheet of coated and after the glue 
had dried, pull off the tougher pa- 
per. The ink man would pat out a 
bit of ink and apply the inked fin- 
ger-tip. This test is still used. 

Recently, sealing wax is heated 
and applied to the coating for pick 
tests ranging upward from Number 
5 to Number 12. Offset coated should 
withstand Number 6 to Number 8 
pick tests while letterpress coated 
should stand Number 5 pick test. 
The tighter coatings bring on other 
troubles. Today a favorite method is 
to apply one of the favorite pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes, either commer- 
cial or medicinal, to coated paper 
and then pull it away. 

Let us suppose that the paper has 
been tested and the prescribed half- 
tone ink supplied. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, it is quite com- 
mon to encounter picking. 

The first step is to make sure that 
the trouble zs picking when white 
or gray spots appear in the print 
(when printing on white coated pa- 
per). The white spots may be paper 
dust which had fallen on the form 
ajter it had been inked. These tiny 
specks of paper dust show white for 
one impression and in the following 
impressions take on the color of the 
ink, print like bits of ink, and finally 
may cause caking or filling. This 
trouble is called collecting. 

One way to distinguish it from 
picking is to lift the white speck of 
paper dust from the surface of the 
printing plate with an edge of paper 
or razor blade. Another is to scan 
the white or gray spots on the sheet 
with a magnifying glass. Paper dust 
spots will be the same color as the 
paper at the first impression they 
appear after the form was inked. 
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Picking may be distinguished in 
two ways. If a deep pick, the re- 
moved coating will expose the fibers 
of the body stock, which is gray with 
shadows, but if a fine pick, only 
parts of the coating will be removed 
and it will still show white. Fine 
pick is commonly ascribed to a weak 
coating, the various causes to be 
noted further on, and deeper pick 
to the use of an ink too stiff for the 
adhesion of coating to body stock. 

A blemish somewhat similar in 
appearance to a fine pick is caused 
by pin holes in the coating, gener- 
ally attributed to air bubbles and 
frothing on the papermaking ma- 
chine or in the process of applying 
the coating mix. These pin holes 
may be distinguished by examining 
blank sheets with a magnifier. 

If it is finally determined that the 
trouble is picking, one might be in- 
clined to ask what useful purposes 
were served by pre-testing the coat- 
ing and conditioning a halftone ink 
to the stock. That, of course, is the 
natural query of the buyer of print- 
ing who has been told that such 
tests of paper are regularly made 
and such conditioning of ink faith- 
fully performed. 

There are a number of causes of 
picking after a suitable ink for a 
pre-tested paper has been supplied. 
If the job had required some hours 
of makeready because of the nature 
and size of the form, the ink might 
have been allowed to set and partly 
dry on the press until it had ac- 
quired tack enough to cause picking 
at the start of the run. The correc- 
tive is to wash up the form and ink- 
ing system of the press. 


Various Causes of Picking 


If the ink appears to have affinity 
for the paper and picking occurs, 
before softening the ink or substi- 
tuting a softer ink the location of 
picked spots should be noticed. If it 
occurs in the same spot or spots in 
successive impressions instead of 
appearing haphazard or at random 
on the sheet, the cause must be 
found, for it is unlikely that the 
coating on successive sheets is de- 
fective in the same spot(s). Such 
regular picking may be due to izsuf- 
ficient or too much impression in 
these bad spots. Insufficient selec- 
tive overlaying, graded to the tones 
of the form, is a principal cause of 
picking which operates in two ways: 
it calls for an excess of ink supply 
from fountain to obtain coverage in 
the first place; and in the second, 
this excess ink through insufficient 
impression is not all cleaned from 
the plate, collects on it, and causes 
picking. This sort of pick is gener- 
ally found on the near solids or 90 





per cent tones, sometimes on the 
halftones, but rarely in the lights. 
The corrective is to add thickness 
of overlay for the deeper tones. 

Too much squeeze can cause pick- 
ing by cracking the coating. This 
blemish is generally noticed on the 
edges or near the edges in solids. 
Indirectly it is due to insufficient 
squeeze on the central parts of the 
solid. The corrective is a cut-out 
overlay, cut from manila tympan 
paper, the same size as print of 
solid. It is beveled outward on the 
face of all four edges before regis- 
tering and pasting it on the upper 
surface of the top drawsheet. This 
cut-out overlay for solids works like 
the beveled overlay used on vignette 
halftones. It removes natural ex- 
cess squeeze on edges not protected 
from it by the bear-off caused by 
nearby units of the form and puts 
the needed squeeze on the central 
part of the solid. 


Makeready is Important 


Makeready is the good right arm 
of letterpress, including the selective 
overlaying for various tones. The 
other processes lack this advantage 
although endowed with advantages 
of their own. Because selective over- 
laying is not practicable on the off- 
set press, offset-lith requires a more 
resistant coating than letterpress. 

By correcting faulty makeready as 
above noted (in letterpress) the job 
often may be completed without 
softening the body of the ink. It is 
axiomatic that halftones print best 
with the heaviest ink possible with- 
out causing picking or other trou- 
bles. The engraver’s proofer uses a 
stiff ink and a heavily coated paper 
(C1S) when he is trying to make the 
most of a halftone’s appearance in 
print. 

There are two other troublesome 
causes of picking seldom encoun- 
tered with the superior grades of 
coated paper but still far from un- 
common. One is a paper with such 
weak coating that it can not with- 
stand an impression of an uninked 
form without disintegrating. And it 
should be rejected because ink con- 
ditioning is useless here. 

The other is a lot of paper in 
which some sheets are well coated 
but others are encountered at regu- 
lar intervals in the feeding that will 
pick if the ink in use has been suited 
to the better coated sheets. This 
trouble is ascribed to paper from 
different rolls in the mill, with vari- 
ous grades of coating being sheeted 
into one pile. 

Before considering the causes of 
picking and correctives it should be 
noted that the methods currently 
used in testing paper for resistance 
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to pick are not accurate because in 
letterpress selective makeready may 
be used and the current methods 
proof solids in the tests without full 
benefit of makeready. The plates are 
of standard thickness for the patent 
metal base and the precision proof 
press is employed but selecting over- 
laying is not utilized. 

The present-day set-up basically 
consists of butting two sheets, one 
an arbitrary standard and the other 
to be tested, together under the 
grippers and pulling impressions on 
the two sheets simultaneously from 
the same solid plate inked with a 
standard ink without the benefit of 
makeready. This procedure origi- 
nated in the research and testing 
department of a great mail order 
house which formerly operated a 
large printing plant of its own that 
has since been discontinued. The 
presses used in production then and 
since are rotary machines, a num- 
ber of them multicolor presses on 
which a single impression cylinder 
is used to print the several color 
plates on different cylinders. On 
these machines selective overlaying 
is impracticable since an overlay for 
one color plate would not suit an- 
other color plate when both are 
printed by the same cylinder. 


Co-operative Research 


For this production set-up, the 
present pre-testing of the printabil- 
ity of paper with ink is not far from 
satisfactory since it can show the 
relative printability of different pa- 
pers and of different inks on such 
presses as those noted where selec- 
tive overlaying is not used. Such 
pre-testing, however, while it does 
determine the relative value of some 
characteristics of papers and inks, 
is not a very satisfactory method of 
pick testing because the production 
presses noted operate much faster 
than the precision proofpress. 

In practice the whole matter sim- 
mers down to this: selective over- 
laying brings out the tone values by 
the gradated squeeze on the varied 
tones and thereby makes it possible 
to print with minimum supply of 
ink to obtain coverage so that a 
paper with less resistance to pick 
than determined by the prevailing 
method of testing may be used sat- 
isfactorily on the great majority of 
letterpress machines, since printing 
may be done with a much thinner 
film of ink. — 

It is clear that the development of 
research in the printing and supply- 
ing industries is quite recent—in the 
past two decades—from changed 
viewpoints on the part of chemists 
and physicists who today have 
achieved satisfactory teamwork. 





Must the Photoengraving Industry 
be Chained to Flat Plate Handicap? 


@ The answer to the above ques- 
tion is, “Right now, yes—‘But it 
ain’t necessarily so.’” 

The controlling factor is not to 
be found in the photoengraving 
business but in the printing press 
building business. Photoengravers 
now make plates suitable for use on 
hundreds of different printing ma- 
chines. Naturally their craftsman- 
ship and skill would immediately 
enable them to make any kind of 
photoengraved plate that any new 
printing machine may require. 

My experience leads me to prefer 
a printing press that will use photo- 
engravings that have the following 
characteristics: 

(1) Plates will be made in flat 
sheets and will usually contain the 
complete form in its properly regis- 
tered position. 

(2) Some plates will cover the 
entire plate cylinder in a single 
sheet and some cylinders will be 
plated up with one or several sep- 
arate plates. 

(3) These flat plates will be inked 
and printed direct in exactly the 
same manner which has always 
characterized typographic printing. 
They will therefore have to be very 
sharp and clear. 
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A truly personalized and effective greeting 
folder from R. J. Bucholz, who speaks of him- 
self as the “old calligrapher of Cleveland. Orig- 
inal was penned in red and black, with the 


‘studious monk drawn in with medium blue ink 


(4) All these flat plates will be 
drawn and. shaped to perfect cylin- 
drical form by the pressman as he 
plates up his press. They will there- 
fore have to be etched with a clean 
bottom, with care being taken to 
not destroy the tensile strength of 
the plate metal. 

(5) Some presses will use a plate 
.008-inch thick and etched to .003- 
inch deep. Other presses will use a 
standard 16 gauge sheet etched to 
.020-inch deep. Various thicknesses 
in between will be used. 

(6) Since all plates (irrespective 
of the nature or arrangement of the 
copy involved) will be printed with- 
out employing makeready either in 
the plate or in the packing, the 
staging of halftone and color plates 
by the etcher will have absolute 
control of the faithfulness and qual- 
ity of reproduction. 

These six characteristics display 
all the responsibility of the photo- 
engraver to this new printing press. 
Obviously he can fulfill each and 
every one. 

It has required fifteen years work 
as a commercial job printer (during 
which time I have invented, de- 
veloped, and built several printing 
presses using such plates for my 
own printing business) to prove that 
these six points contain the story of 
what is needed for success. 

As an indication of the volume of 
commercial work which has been 
done by such machines, the follow- 
ing is given: 

During the period beginning June 
1 and ending December 31, 1945, 
commercial printing having a total 
competitive value of $62,069.00 was 
produced on two sheet-fed Wale ro- 
tary presses. One press was a Model 
“A” (size 84% inches by 14 inches) 
and the other was a Model “C” (size 
17 inches by 22 inches). 

The Model “A” produced 7,140,000 
impressions (of which 1,700,000 were 
on tissue paper). The paper this 
press printed totaled 39,000 pounds. 

The Model “C” produced 11,022,- 
000 (of which 6,724,500 were on tis- 
sue paper). The paper this press 
printed totaled 207,000 pounds. 

From these commercial figures 
(which cover only a fraction of the 
commercial printing done over a 
period of years) it should be self- 
evident that when a job printer has 
the right sheet-fed rotary presses, 
photoengraving is not chained to 
flat plates. - 
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Many have asked the question, 
“Why is it that presses of this type 
are not now on the market?” The 
answer is simply that the inventor 
is a printer and not a machinery 
dealer. His money is made from 
using the machines and his income 
from this source is satisfactory. He 
enjoys the knowledge that, within 
his own limitations, any printing 
purchased on a competitive basis 
can be his if he wants it. 

However, there is no reason why 
a machinery builder could not make 
his work available to the industry. 
To illustrate these possibilities the 
following is given: 


Sales Analysis—Wale Rotary 


The purpose of Wale Rotary is to 
supplement the flatbed job printer’s 
plant with rotary presses for his 
long runs, or for his short runs that 
are likely to repeat. 

A further purpose is to give him 
a job press to supplement a platen 
press at rotary press speeds for the 
countless odd sizes, shapes, and ef- 
fects he is called upon to print. 

A further purpose is to give him 
a series of sheet-fed typographic 
rotary job presses corresponding 
in size to supplement his present 
flatbed equipment in order that he 
may secure the benefits of rotary 
production from the plates he now 
knows how to print. 

A further purpose of Wale Rotary 
is to furnish a printing press which 
is inherently capable of a perfect 
print against a flat packing; where- 
in the operating speed is deter- 
mined by the nature of the work to 
be printed rather than by the me- 
chanical limitations of the press; 
wherein noise is reduced to only 
that of the air pump, and wherein 
oiling is accomplished by the press 
on a constant flood of oil basis and 
not by the operator. : 

Still another purpose is to have 
standardized rotary job presses that 
will print from standardized plates 
of any typographic nature for the 
special purposes (such as magazine 
covers) using either sheet-feed or 
roll-feed as the job requires. These 
machines would be assembled to 
order from standardized units. 

It is not the purpose of the Wale 
Rotary to tell the printer that he 
should use one plate or one press 
on all his work. 

It also is not the purpose to tell 
the printer that flatbed presses and 
type forms are a thing of the past. 

The type printer is still the most 
potent force in the job printing 
business. What he needs is a selec- 
tion of sheet-fed rotaries to choose 
from and upon which he can print 
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anything from any kind of plate he 
thinks is best for his purposes. 


Wale Rotary Press, Model “A” 

The sheet and form size range of 
this machine is impossible to detail 
in full. It is the handy “Platen 
Press” of the shop. Its minimum 
sheet is 3 inches by 5 inches and 
maximum 15 inches by 34 inches. 
The maximum form is 844 inches by 
14144 inches. It will print single 
small sheets or large sheets con- 
taining 1, 2, 3, or 4 impressions of 
the same form on a large sheet. 
Maximum speed is unknown. Has 
been operated at 28,000 impressions 
per hour. Usual job work is easy at 
15,000 sheets or impressions per 
hour. Suitable for .012-inch thick 
Wale Flexible Plate; .062-inch thick 
Wale “Snap-on” Plate (both of 
these are made by photoengraving) 
or a rubber plate. Automatic feeder 
is an adjustable position Kelly Air 
Wheel with special patented venti- 
lating nozzle. Feeder is capable of 
full scope of press sheet sizes and 
speeds. Made-up envelope and car- 
ton printing attachments have been 
used at 20,000 per hour split feed 
two at a time—40,000 per hour. At- 
tachments for the semi-automatic 
gathering of duplicate and tripli- 
cate forms have been used. The 
ramifications and combinations of 
this design are endless and cannot 
all be built into one all-purpose ma- 
chine. Could be hand-fed or web-fed. 

Wale Rotary Press, Model “B” 

This is an 11-inch by 17-inch 
web press with a 22-inch cut-off 
rotary shear. Jogger pile delivery. 
Operates easily at 15,000 impres- 
sions per hour. Suitable for same 
plates as Model “A.” Model “A” or 
the Model “C” sheet feeders would 
operate to this press. 

Wale Rotary Press, Model “C” 

Minimum sheet 81% inches by 11 
inches; maximum sheet 19 inches 
by 23 inches. Some work can bleed 
four sides on any size sheet within 
its range. Operates easily at 5,000 
impressions per hour on any stock 
from substance 9 onion skin to 
1/16-inch-thick cardboard. Suitable 
for same plates as Model “A” and 
Model “B.” Has patented pile feeder, 
registering feed-board, impression 
control, delivery, and jogger de- 
veloped to a simplicity not found in 
any job press now Offered. 


Wale Rotary Press, Model “D” 

This press has been on the draw- 
ing board for some time and is not 
yet ready for building. Will be a 
double size Model “C.” 

Bruce Wale, in 

the Photo-Engravers Bulletin 


NUMBER 36 IN A SERIES OF 
TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 





Frederick C Baillie 


Born in a small town near Toronto 
and educated at the Toronto schools, 
Frederick C. Baillie was apprenticed in 
Toronto to learn the lithographic trans- 
fer trade. Seeking further knowledge, he 
later worked in Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
and in New York City. He returned to 
Canada, taking up residence in Ottawa, 
working at the Canadian Bank Note 
Company, where he is now manager of 
the lithographic division. 

Although his motives have always 
been those of the true Craftsman, it was 
not until Fred moved to Ottawa that he 
became a member of that group—a 
charter member and the Ottawa club’s 
third president, and later representative 
of his district. During his term of office 
he ably supervised the holding of Ot- 
tawa’s first International function, the 
third district conference. 

Fred Baillie has worked for Crafts- 
manship and it is his intention to con- 
tinue doing so. From time to time he has 
been asked by the International Board 
to lend his ability and experience to the 
solving of managerial problems. At the 
1946 International convention he was 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
and was active in the clinic discussions. 

With golf being pushed back to second 
as a hobby, Fred is increasingly inter- 
ested in his garden. He can address the 
flowers (and the weeds) in the proper 
lengthy botanical terms. But gardening, 
after all, is only his hobby. His two 
serious aims are to do a better job for his 
boss and to promote Craftsmanship to 
the utmost. 
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CoMMERCIAL printers and_ lithog- 
raphers will have a new market for fine 
color printing if a machine developed 
and tried out by the Boston Herald- 
Traveler gains wide acceptance among 
newspapers and newspaper advertisers. 

The machine permits the insertion 
into a newspaper being printed on a 
high-speed rotary press of a color pic- 
ture previously printed on a flat sheet, 
by any process on any grade of paper. 
The sheet can be inserted in register on 
any part of the newspaper page, and is 
glued fast at the time of insertion so 
that it will not fall out when the paper 
is unfolded. . 

Robert B. Choate, the publisher of the 
Herald-Traveler, whose brain-child the 
device is, hopes it will help “bring back 
more national advertising to the news- 
papers” by offering advertisers a high 
quality four-color service now available 
only from magazines. 

A relatively simple machine which 
can be adapted to any newspaper press 
and easily operated and maintained by 
the mechanical staff, it will be leased 
to other newspapers. The use of a pre- 
printed color insert by a national ad- 
vertiser in several of the big city dailies 
equipped with the machine would re- 
sult in a print order of several millions 
for some printer. 

The inserter and its pasting mech- 
anism were developed under the direc- 
tion of Reginald W. Tranter, production 
superintendent of the newspaper, with 
the cooperation of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation and the Dexter 
Folder Company. The preprinted sheets 





are loaded on the machine in front of a 
wheel which picks up one sheet at a 
time and deposits in on a tape which 
accelerates the sheet to the same speed 
as the press by means of a General 
Electric electronic drive. The gluing de- 
vice is synchronized with the machine 
so that a spot of glue is deposited on 
the moving newsprint web at the right 
place to accept the inserted sheet. 

At present the machine cannot place 
more than two inserts in any one news- 
paper, but it is believed that this limi- 
tation will be overcome. 





Inserter and paster device developed by Boston Herald-Traveler for inserting color picture in register on any part of newspaper page while on press 








New model of Rosback Pony Rotary Perforator, built in three sizes. Extra heads may be purchased 


A NEW MODEL of the Rosback Pony 
Rotary Perforator, built in three sizes 
to take sheets of 24% by 30 inches, 28% 
by 30 inches, and 30% by 30 inches, has 
been announced by F. P. Rosback Com- 
pany, Benton Harbor, Michigan. The 
perforator heads rotate at 40 revolu- 
tions per minute. Standard equipment 
with each machine includes the motor, 
front feed table with an adjustable side 
guide, an adjustable rear layboy to re- 
ceive the perforated sheets, a separate 
stacking table, two pairs of perforating 
heads, and a complete set of tools. 
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THE HarRRIS-SEYBOLD Company has just 
announced its new Harris LTN single- 
color 22 by 34 offset press which incor- 
porates design features which hereto- 
fore have not been available in a press 
of this size. Harry A. Porter, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales, speaks of it as 
“one of the fastest, smoothest running 
presses ever manufactured.” 

The press has a rated speed of 6,00U 
an hour, includes the stream feeding, 
controlled ink coverage by means of a 
newly designed inker which utilizes five 
vibrator rollers of a smaller diameter 
than conventionally used, and also is 
equipped with a variable friction drive 
water pan roller. Mr. Porter states that 
the new ink fountain requires no agi- 
tator mechanism. 

Two-sheet calipers, a new side guide 
adjustment, a three-point registering 
mechanism, micrometer adjustments, u« 
new pile board lift, variable speed power 
mechanisms, variable speed hand low- 
ering and raising devices, and a new 
back jogger are among features built 
into the new press. 

Mr. Porter also announced that dur- 
ing 1947, the other new Harris presses 
scheduled to reach the industry include 
the improved commercial 17 by 22 sin- 
gle-color and the 42 by 58 single, two 
and four-color models. 


CROMWELL printers’ hand soap is a 
new product of the Cromwell Paper 
Company, Chicago, the manufacturer of 
Cromwell Special Tympan. The soap 
removes printers’ ink and other stains 
without any rubbing or scrubbing. It is 
merchandized in 1% pound cans, two 
dozen cans to the case, and is being 
distributed by merchants handling the 
other Cromwell products. 


PropucTIon is under way and deliv- 
eries in limited number are being made 
of a new and improved model of its 
Little Giant press, so announces the 
American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration. Several units of the new model 
have been tested during the past year 
in the actual commercial production, as 
well as in the factory, during which 
time several improvements were made 
in the production model, said Edward 
G. Williams, ATF president. 

Rated at speeds of 2500, 3500, and 4000 
impressions an hour, the press during 
its production tests not only operated at 
close to 500 impressions more an hour 
than earlier models running alongside 
it, but also took certain papers that the 
old models wouldn’t handle, such as 
gummed paper and lightweight tissue. 
Tests showed it to have surprising rug- 
gedness and ability to stand up under 
the most exacting conditions. 

The new model has a sheet range 
from 3% by 5% inches to 12 by 18 
inches, and a printing area of 11% by 
17% inches. In announcing the Little 
Giant Model 5, Mr. Williams has listed 
twenty-eight new features and im- 
provements, which are: 

An improved ink fountain providing 
more even setting; improved roller ad- 
justment; time-saving, more accurate 
chase locking device; pile height gauge 
to keep stock at proper working level; 
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New Harris LTN single-color 22 by 34 offset press. Its speed has been rated at 6,000 per hour 


micrometer side guides for fine adjust- 
ment while the press is running; im- 
proved feed board; graduated scales to 
insure faster getaway. 

Also double roll to permit extra wide 
ink coverage for large halftones and 
heavy solids; two-inch rollers for better 
results on halftones and solids; auto- 
matic delivery lowering device usually 
found only on larger presses; recipro- 
cating carriage delivery which provides 
extra travel for the sheet and thus more 
time for the ink to set; three-speed 
pulley; improved feed bar; built-in over- 
head gas heater; an improved delivery 
gripper bar; single 1142-horsepower mo- 
tor for press drive and blower. 

Also an envelope folding attachment; 
the roller rack; caliper to prevent more 


than one sheet feeding at a time; toll 
rack; covered housing which encloses 
practically all moving parts; replace- 
able bed shoes; the improved cylinder 
adjustment; outside stripper finger ad- 
justment; an outside blast pipe adjust- 
ment; movable sheet bands; larger ink 
plate; and improved gripper bar. 

Four INTERLOCKING steel bars are used 
in the “Tru-lock” system of locking up 
type forms for the electrotyping foun- 
dry. George E. O’Leary, the production 
manager of Howard H. Monk and As- 
sociates, Rockford, Illinois, inventor of 
the system, said that the new system 
will cut lock-up time of a form for the 
foundry to about a minute, rather than 
the usual fifteen minutes. A metal ship- 
ping container is part of the system. 





Improved model of ATF Sales Corporation’s Little Giant press. Takes sheets up to 12 by 18 inches 
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“CALCULAIDE Proportion Rule” is the 
name applied to a time- and labor-sav- 
ing device produced by the American 
Hydromath Company, New York City. 

Basically it is the proportional scale 
long familiar to those who solve prob- 
lems of scaling engraver’s copy for re- 
production in a reduced or enlarged 
size. But to the simple proportional cal- 
culator have been added a number of 
convenient features: The circular scale 
is printed on heavy transparent cellu- 
loid pivoted to an opaque white cellu- 
loid background. When the scales have 
been set for the desired reduction (or 
enlargement) the device shows not only 
the ultimate size of both the dimen- 
sions (width and height) but also the 
size of the reproduction in proportion to 
the original and the number of times 
which the copy will need to be reduced 
(or enlarged) . 

Printed around the edge of the back- 
ground are scales for 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 point type, as well as a conven- 
ient 8-inch rule. 


FULL coor illustrations in the news- 
papers will be improved by the use of 
the new color-plate preregistering ma- 
chine announced by Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. The device registers the stereo- 
type two, three, and four-color plates 
to hair-line accuracy and trims the two 
curved edges and one straight edge be- 
fore the plates are sent to the press- 
room. An inaccurate stereo is spotted in 
advance, and is recast and registered 
in a matter of minutes, so the an- 
nouncement states. The use of the new 
pre-registering machine will require 
no changes in the types of stereotype 
casting equipment and the newspaper 
presses currently in use. 


REGISET is a device attached to the 
side guide rod of a press to prevent a 
sheet from bouncing out of position 
during the feeding operation. Once it is 
set in accordance with directions, no 





Regiset, device on side guide rod prevents sheet 
from bouncing out of position during feeding 


adjustments are required for varying 
weights or sizes of stock. The device, 
which has been particularly designed 
for use on a Miehle Vertical press, is 
manufactured by the Carlson Company, 
Boston. 


In announcing the specifications of 
its 22-inch by 34-inch single-color Wil- 
lard offset press, upon which quantity 
deliveries will begin at mid-year, the 
Electric Boat Company says that ac- 
cessibility, ease of adjustment, and con- 
tinuous operation motivated its design. 

With speed up to 6,000 impressions 
an hour, the emphasis has been placed 
upon design features which give high 
production of salable sheets with few 
stops. Equipped with a new sheet-by- 
sheet automatic suction, reloading type 
feeder, accurate feeding at maximum 


Gear streaks and poor transfers are 
discouraged by driving the inking and 
dampening units from the main drive 
and supplying the cylinders with back- 
lash gears. 

The impression cylinder is equipped 
with individually sprung grippers which 
are opened and closed by cam action. A 
small hand wheel on the operator’s side 
of the press controls the setting be- 
tween blanket and impression cylinders. 

The press is equipped with an inbuilt 
automatic receding pile delivery hold- 
ing up to 24 inches of paper. Patented 





Willard single-color 22- by 34-inch offset press announced by the Electric Boat Company. 
Its speed runs up to 6,000 impressions per hour. Press was developed and built by William 
Gegenheimer. Deliveries in quantity of the Willard press are scheduled to begin in June 


speed of stock from thin paper to card- 
board is assured. 

The registering mechanism has pre- 
register slow-down guides which, it is 
stated, eliminate nicking or denting of 
edges. There are guides on each side of 
the feedboard for convenient registra- 
tion to either side of the sheet, and a 
front guide mechanism with absence-of 
sheet or out-of-register-sheet detectors 
which trip the press when a sheet is 
missing or out of position. From the 
front guides, tumbler grippers mounted 
on a skeleton feed cylinder transfer 
the sheet in accurate register to the 
impression cylinder. 

The inking system features four large 
form and distribution rollers which are 
simple to set. Vibrators and distributors 
have been provided for good distribution. 
Form rollers are of different diameters 
to eliminate streaks and give smooth 
lays of heavy solids and fine halftones 
and line. 

Motion control for a minimum amount 
of dampening is accomplished by an 
adjustable cam. Water fountain roller 
and the intermediate vibrating roller 
are chromium plated. Dampening roll- 
ers are raised and lowered by a single 
control, and the length of dwell of the 
ductor roller on the fountain roller is 


.adjusted by a small hand crank. 


spring grippers carry the sheet the full 
length of the delivery where it is re- 
leased in full view of the pressman. 

The body of the press is painted vista 
green for its relaxing effect on the eye, 
and yellow is used for contrast on the 
press controls. Points of lubrication are 
indicated by red. Buff-colored paint is 
used at certain places to add to the 
pleasing appearance. 

Lifetime lubrication ball bearings are 
used wherever possible. Press drive is 
by “V” belt from a variable speed 5 h.p. 
motor. The feeder is driven by a 1% h.p. 
motor. Automatic electrical control of 
the press provides 50 per cent speed 
adjustment and automatic slow-down 
when the press trips. Stop, run, and jog 
buttons are provided at two locations, 
and an extra jog button and light are 
placed under the back cylinder for the 
convenience of the operator. Simplified 
operating press controls are few in 
number and are on the operating side 
of the press. All of the adjustments are 
equipped with locks. 

The Willard offset press, purchased 
last year by Electric Boat, was devel- 
oped and built by William Gegen- 
heimer, manufacturer of offset press 
accessories in Brooklyn, New York, and 
consulting engineer to the lithographic 
industry. 
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Vandercook’s new hand proof press can produce 20 good proofs a minute of galleys or halftones 


A NEW hand proof press—called 
Number 05—with a bed size of 15 by 26 
inches, taking a sheet 14% by 28 inches, 
and capable of producing twenty good 
proofs a minute, has been announced 
by E. O. Vandercook, president of Van- 
dercook and Sons, Chicago. While it 
has been designed for use in making 
proofs of galleys of type matter and 
made-up pages, it is also usable in 
proofing halftones. 

An automatic inking roller and auto- 
matic impression cylinder trips are 
features which make the comparative 
high speed possible in this hand-oper- 
ated machine. There is no cylinder 
packing to be changed since the ma- 
chine is equipped with the Vandercook 
three-density vulcanized rubber im- 
pression cylinder which is said to have 
an average life of five years. 

The press is in production in the 
Vandercook Plant Number Two. Ship- 
ments of the new machine are possible 
within six months after orders have 
been entered. 


Automatic control of photographic 
exposures is attained in a new elec- 
tronic device, the ATF Hurletron Ex- 
posure Control, which both continuously 





Power punching machine made by General Binding C 


and automatically calculates the actual 
quantity of the illumination which has 
fallen on the copy during exposure. 
Basically the exposure control is a 
light-responsive photo cell, which regis- 
ters the quantity of illumination falling 





cally turns off the lights and closes the 
shutter independently or simultaneously. 

The proper setting of the exposure 
dial is determined by the same means 
now used in setting a standard timer. 
Light intensity may vary, however, as a 
result of changes in line voltage, lamp 
distance, or in the lamps themselves. 
Hence the instant the intensity of illu- 
mination changes, the recorder speed 
is increased or decreased accordingly as 
the proper exposure requires. 


THE SaAcky Line-Up Table just an- 
nounced by the Sacky Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, has a plate glass 
top, 251% by 38% inches; is 45 inches 
high at the back, and 37% inches in 
front. Two fluorescent lights, strategic- 
ally placed to cut glare, light up the 
proof to prevent eyestrain and to afford 
accurate readings. Among features of 
the line-up table are a steel and brass 
holding lip for maintaining the paper 
firmly and accurately in position, and 
also a 38-inch warp-proof aluminum 
T-square. The shipping weight of the 
table is 100 pounds. P 

A POWER paper punching machine in 
which punches can be inserted or re- 
moved by use of the operator’s finger- 
tips has been announced by General 
Binding Corporation, of Chicago. With 
time required to change dies reduced, 
more speed in doing work of a varied 


AUTOMATIC 


ATF-HURLETRON oy 
EXPOSURE CONTRO: or 
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ATF-Hurletron exposure control automatically calculates the quantity of light falling upon the copy 


on the copy, coupled with an electronic 
measuring device which operates a re- 
corder. When the desired exposure has 
been recorded, the exposure is termi- 
nated by the control which automati- 





nature is attained and costs are low- 
ered, so the manufacturer states. One 
feature of the machine is a newly de- 
signed side “point-guide” which pro- 
vides fast paper alignment. 





d by operator without removing punch blocks. 





y has p easily inserted or re 


P 


Side “point-guide” provides fast alignment. View on left shows simplicity of king punching arrangements; on right machine is ready for work 
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This section is devoted 

to short and timely items 
concerning men and events 
associated with printing. 
Copy must reach the editor 
by the twentieth of month 
preceding date of issue 








HOE COMPANY RETIRES DEBTS 

Long term debts of R. Hoe and Com- 
pany have been wiped out, Joseph L. 
Auer said in his annual report to stock- 
holders covering the fiscal year ended 
on September 30, 1946. A revolving bank 
credit of $1,250,000 has been termi- 
nated, and a $750,000 bank loan has 
been paid off during the fiscal year. 
This completes a debt-paying campaign 
which wiped out $5,413,243 of indebted- 
ness since the present management as- 
sumed control of the company’s affairs 
in October, 1938. 

Sales for the year aggregated $6,221,- 
259, resulting in a net profit of $447,284, 
derived exclusively from the operations, 
not from any “Federal tax-carry-back,” 
so Mr. Auer announced. He said that 
the management considers this satis- 
factory, in view of “the many vexing 
problems encountered which were en- 
tirely beyond its control.” 

Mr. Auer reported that labor relations 
were satisfactory during the year and 
that 1,797 men and women were in the 
employ of the company at the close of 
the fiscal year. 

The policy of issuing quarterly state- 
ments was announced in connection 
with the statement issued for the quar- 
ter ended December 31, 1946. During the 
quarter a net profit amounting to $384,- 
585 has been reported. 


ACQUIRES WASHINGTON PLANT 

The McArdle Printing Company has 
taken over all the printing properties 
of the Business Printing Company in 
Washington, District of Columbia. 'The 
firm, which employs 250 people and.is 
engaged primarily in publication print- 
ing and direct mail work, at present op- 
erates two plants which will be con- 
solidated into one within the next few 
months. 

Walter F. McArdle, president of the 
new company, was formerly the general 
manager of the company he now heads, 
and the production director of United 
States News. He started his career in 
the ‘printing division of Dun & Brad- 
street, New York City, where he spent 
five years, leaving in 1942 to join the 
staff of the Government Printing Office. 
At the GPO he became the chief of the 
ration unit, supervising the production 
and procurement of printing for the 
OPA. From 1944 until the end of the 
war he was manager of the GPO ware- 
house in New York City where, with a 
staff of fifty, he handled the Govern- 


ment printing purchased through com- 
mercial sources in the Eastern area. 
Mr. McArdle is the treasurer of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Washing- 
ton, and a member of the Washington 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


JAMES A. COLEMAN 

James A. Coleman, who retired in 
July as the secretary and treasurer of 
American Type Founders, Incorporated, 
after forty years with the firm, died De- 
cember 29. Mr. Coleman joined ATF in 
1906 as cashier. In 1928 he was elected 
to the board of directors of the com- 
pany and became secretary and treas- 
urer in 1933. During his years with the 
company, Mr. Coleman was closely as- 
sociated with William M. Kelly, in- 
ventor of the Kelly printing press now 
manufactured by ATF, and the late 
Henry Lewis Bullen, graphic arts his- 
torian and founder of the American 
Type Founders Typographic Museum 
and Library housed in the Columbia 
University Library, New York City. 


AWARD PRIZES FOR SPECIMENS 

Specimens of printing on gummed 
paper won prizes for five salesmen from 
paper houses and five printers in a con- 
test conducted by the McLaurin-Jones 
Company. Winning printers are Vin- 
cent H. Smith, the Liberty Printing and 
Lithographing Company, of Pittsburgh, 
$50; A. R. Frischkorn, R. J. Kittredge & 
Company, Chicago, $25; Harry Temple, 
Stecher-Traung Litho Company, Roch- 
ester, New York, $20; Melvin Wilke, of 
E. F. Schmidt Company, of Milwaukee, 
$20; T. O. Jones, T. O. Jones Printing 
Company, South Bend, Indiana, $10. 

Prize-winners in the paper industry 
are: M. M. Vayda, the Alling & Cory 
Company, Pittsburgh; Gordon McLeod, 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago; 
Laurence A. Platt, the Alling & Cory 
Company, Rochester, New York; Franz 
Nackerud, Nackie Paper Company, Mil- 
waukee; and Dudley Knox, the Swigart 
Paper Company, Chicago. 


E. B. WINCHESTER RETIRES 

Earle B. Winchester has resigned as 
production manager and vice-president 
of the Williams Press, of Albany, New 
York, after thirty-two years with the 
firm and the J. B. Lyons Company. He 
will take a year’s vacation and then 
decide whether he will return to the 
printing business. 





HONOR PETER J. MASSEY 

Peter J. Massey, recently appointed 
general manager of the Bryant Paper 
Company division of St. Regis Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, will be 
honored at the annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry in New York City, on 
February 27. He will be awarded the 
fifteenth gold medal given by the asso- 
ciation, in recognition of his having 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the technical advancement of the paper 
industry. 

Mr. Massey is credited with having 
pioneered the development of the proc- 
ess of coating papers at high speed on 
a paper machine while he was executive 
vice-president of the Seaman Paper 
Company in 1933 and 1934. In those 
years he installed and supervised ma- 
chine coating on a full commercial scale 
at the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Michigan, having previously proved its 
practicability at the plant of the Bryant 
Paper Company. During the war years 
he developed a number of special “wet- 
strength” papers for packaging for the 
Army and Navy while he was assistant 
to the president of the H. P. Smith 
Paper Company, Chicago. 

Prior to his having gone into the 
business of paper manufacturing, Mr. 
Massey had been associated for eighteen 
years as a production executive and 
officer of the W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago. He assisted in the de- 
signing of the large one-story plant of 
the company which was erected in 1924. 


FRANKLIN DESCENDANT HELPED 

The 24lst birthday anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin on January 17 was 
uniquely commemorated in New York 
City when on that day Franklin Bache 
Huntington, great-great-great-grand- 
son of the patron saint of American 
printers, was given free plane transpor- 
tation to St. Petersburg, Florida, where 
the West Central Hospital is contrib- 
uting to him free medical care in an 
effort to restore his health. 

Early in January a New York printer, 
Herman Jaffe, learned that the lineal 
descendant of Franklin, who is 71 years 
old, a retired architect who had lost his 
savings in a bank failure, was bedrid- 
den in a walk-up apartment and at- 
tended only by the building’s janitor. 
When this information was publicized, 
first in Printing News and later on in 
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the daily newspapers, the printers and 
others came to the rescue. Charles C. 
Green, the president of the New York 
Advertising Club, Benjamin Franklin 
James, a printer and president of the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, and 
James Wright Brown, president of Edi- 
tor & Publisher and president of the 
International Benjamin Franklin Soci- 
ety, assisted in collecting a fund of 
$800. As a result of all the newspaper 
publicity, the air lines and the Florida 
hospital offered their services free. 

Mr. Huntington served a number of 
years as ani Officer in the United States 
Navy Volunteer Reserve. Seventeen of 
his relatives and ancestors have been 
naval officers. He has been living on a 
$21 a month old age pension and $50 
a month sent to him by his younger 
brother, Rear Admiral Arthur Frank- 
lin Huntington, U. S. N. (retired). 


HUBER FIRMS MERGE 

The Huber Company, Incorporated, J. 
M. Huber Corporation, and J. M. Huber, 
Incorporated, have been merged into 
one principal operating company to be 
known as the J. M. Huber Corporation, 
announces Hans W. Huber. The diversi- 
fied operations of the organization, best 
known in the printing industry as a 
manufacturer of printing inks, include 
also the production of crude oil and 
natural gas, the manufacture of carbon 
black and natural gasoline, the mining 
and refining of kaolin clay, the produc- 
tion of rubber chemicals, and the oper- 
ation of timberlands. 

The company is in a unique position 
in the carbon black industry, it has 
been stated, because it can produce its 
own entire supply of natural gas, the 
raw material from which carbon black 
is made. Carbon black is a basic ingre- 
dient for the printing inks made by the 
company. Huber has printing ink plants 
located in Brooklyn, New York; Bay- 
onne, New Jersey; Berger, Texas, and 
in Boston, St. Louis, and Chicago, with 
its main printing ink sales office lo- 
cated in Brooklyn. 


WILL HOLD OPEN HOUSE 

Both Edwin B. Hundley, recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Buffalo branch 
of American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, and R. G. Marquardt, man- 
ager of the Cincinnati branch, will hold 
open house in March for the showing 
of latest models of printing equipment 
and supplies. More than 1,000 printers 
from Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Erie, 
and the other localities in western New 
York and in northeastern Pennsylvania 
have been invited to the Buffalo office 
March 10 to 12, and 1,400 to the Cin- 
cinnati office on March 24 and 25. 
The larger cities in the Cincinnati area 
include Indianapolis, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, Louisville, and Nashville. 


ANNOUNCES CONVENTION 

French Lick Springs, Indiana, has 
been selected as the location for the 
next convention of Printing Industry of 
America to be held September 22 to 25, 
so James R. Brackett, general manager, 
has announced. 
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WARNS AGAINST OVER-EXPANSION 

Printers in New York City have an 
appreciable surplus for modernization 
and for the purchase of new equipment, 
because of their maximum operations 
during and since the war and their 
inability so far to make replacement 
purchases. Printing machinery sales- 
men have an obligation to counsel these 
printers against over-equipping, said 
Don H. Taylor, executive vice-president 
of the New York Employing Printers 
Association, at the January meeting of 
the Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild. 

In his comments to the machinery 
salesmen, Mr. Taylor was speaking pri- 
marily of the New York City printing 
industry which, because it is in a high 
cost area, has operating problems pe- 
culiar to the area. With the high level 
of wages, rents, trucking, and other cost 
components, the New York City printer 
to operate profitably has to specialize 
on quality, product, or service, either 
with standard equipment or with the 
machinery specifically designed for the 
production of certain types of product 
or service. 

Machinery salesmen should study the 
problems of the individual printer in 
the light of these conditions and be sure 
that he really needs the equipment and 
that the kind he wants to buy is suited 
to his type of operation, said Mr. Taylor. 
Most New York City printers, for in- 
stance, have to operate on a multi- 
shift basis to make a profit, and sales- 
men should not load them up with more 
equipment than can be kept busy on at 
least a two-shift schedule. 


As the best stock in trade of New York 
City printers is good service and quick 
delivery, supply salesmen should be co- 
operative when these printers make 
seemingly unreasonable demands for 
the supplies and machinery, which are 
caused in turn by demands on them “to 
do the impossible” 

The printing industry generally is 
faced with the problem of printing 
prices going out of line with prices in 
other industries, which would lead to 
buyer resistance and reduction in print- 
ing volume, reported Mr. Taylor. Pub- 
lic reaction to the price of printing al- 
ready has developed, he said. There is 
an increasing amount of office duplicat- 
ing by various processes which cuts into 
commercial printing volume. Adver- 
tisers with inflexible appropriations will 
buy less printing for the same amount 
of money. Some printing, such as the 
marginal publications and school pa- 
pers, may be eliminated altogether. 

If labor and management in the in- 
dustry generally can get together for 
maximum production, Mr. Taylor said 
he believed the outlook is good in spite 
of some other danger signs ahead. The 
general business index is encouraging. 


DEALERS CHANGE NAME 

Following the resignation of William 
C. Walsh as president of the Payne & 
Walsh Corporation, printing machinery 
dealer in New York City, the name of 
the firm has been changed to Payne & 
Craig Corporation, with Ernest Payne 
as president and John Craig as vice- 
president and secretary. 
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One of the largest dealers in rebuilt 
machinery in the country, Payne & 
Craig has shipped every kind of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment, from a 
type case to newspaper press and com- 
plete plants, to all parts of the United 
States and many foreign countries. The 
company is also agent for thirty-five 
lines of new equipment. 

Mr. Payne has been in the printing 
supply industry since 1917, when he 
worked for United American Metals. He 
started the present business in 1932, 
Mr. Walsh joining him a year later. Mr. 
Craig, who entered the supply field in 
1922 in the employ of the Miller Print- 
ing Machinery Company, was identi- 
fied with several dealer firms before he 
joined Payne & Walsh in 1945. 


PROSPECTS GOOD IN BRITAIN 

Despite the fact that all the printers 
throughout Britain are loud in pro- 
claiming the shortage of paper, which 
prevents expansion along many lines, it 
is generally agreed by the trade that 
1947 holds a prospect of better condi- 
tions in the industry. 

It is significant that in the latter half 
of 1946, there was a definite increase in 
the number of new publications pro- 
duced in Britain and that these were 
able to find paper from existing sources. 

Established book and periodical pub- 
lishers are preparing plans of expan- 
sion. Promotional and advertising work 
is being stepped up and most agencies 
indicate that they will do a great deal 
more printing in 1947, assuming print- 
ers can tackle the work, than in 1946. 
Manufacturers who were hesitant last 
year are now more definite as to mar- 
keting plans and will want an increased 
volume of catalogs, leaflets, booklets, 
and similar promotional pieces. 

Normal commercial and job printing 
demands continue to grow, with only 
the most limited deliveries being made 
against requests. In 1947, it is hoped to 
effect larger deliveries of all types al- 
though it is too early yet to consider the 
rebuilding of stocks of many standard 
lines and stationery items which lapsed 
during the war. 

The actual crux of the situation is 
admittedly that labor and paper should 
be made available. Paper is easier, al- 
though still very far from being freely 
available, but labor continues extremely 
scarce in all departments. Some of the 
larger concerns in Britain are now em- 
barking on staff training schemes, at- 
tempting to attract young people from 
school to their plants, so limited is the 
available raw labor at present. 

These schemes will come fully into 
stride in 1947 and encourage the belief 
that to some extent the position may 
be eased by this labor. There is no pes- 
simism in the printing industry despite 
all these problems and the many more 
which accompany them—of rising costs 
of production and fears of increasing 
foreign competition. There is a quiet 
confidence that 1946 has been survived 
and that 1947 should be as interesting, 
if difficult and in some ways a chal- 
lenge to the ability of printers to sur- 
vive adverse conditions. 


PRICES ON PAPER INCREASE BY 15 PER CENT 
BUT NO IMMEDIATE RELIEF SEEN IN SUPPLY 


@ As WAS ANTICIPATED, the price of print- 
ing paper has been increased appreciably 
since ceilings were removed in Novem- 
ber but there is as yet no easing of the 
extremely tight supply situation, which 
will probably continue until at least the 
middle of the year. The printers in most 
cases have been getting paper of one 
kind or another to keep their presses 
running at near capacity, but they are 
often unable to obtain the kind or qual- 
ity desired for a specific job. 

The price rises since November have 
varied among mills and for different 
kinds of paper, with the over-all aver- 
age about 15 per cent two and a half 
months after decontrol. One paper ex- 
ecutive reported that prices may con- 
tinue to rise slightly during the first 
quarter of 1947, because of increased 
wage, transportation, and other costs, 
but there has not been and probably 
won’t be a runaway price spiral as far 
as the regular market is concerned. 

A typical bond paper which sold at 
$12.80 a hundred pounds in November 
on a ton lot basis was quoted at $14.40 
in January. This compares with $9.55 
for the same item in 1939. A New York 
paper merchant who has just completed 


Vhs a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 40. How 
well did you remember the information which you 
have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 





1, An 8% by 11 colored offset-printed 
job was tipped on a newspaper page 
—while the press ran at full speed, 
by the new “inserter” on a November 
issue of the Boston Herald. 

2. True. A first color traps the second; 
that is, it has more tack. Each suc- 
ceeding color has less tack. 

3. Imprint is the name of the printer; 
colophon gives the information about 
printing a book, and it includes the 
imprint. 

4. Gambling at a printers’ festival! 

5. a is 8, b is 6, c is 4, d is 7, e is 5, 
f is 1, g is 1, h is 1. 

6. b or 8 per cent. Rough census esti- 
mates give letterpress 77 per cent in 
1939 and offset 18 per cent. In 1945, 
letterpress was 70 per cent and off- 
set 26 per cent. 

7. Lightness; one-fourth as heavy as 
zinc; an inexhaustible supply from 
sea water. 

8. England’s apprenticeship is seven 
years; U. S., Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand is six. Germany’s is 
three years, as it also is in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


a comparative analysis said that prices 
now are about 50 per cent higher than 
they were in 1939. 

Although most of the paper distrib- 
uted through normal channels is selling 
at prices only moderately higher than 
those prevailing before decontrol, ad- 
vantage of the shortage is being taken 
in some quarters by parties who are 
asking exorbitant prices. Printers in New 
York City are being offered coated pa- 
per of inferior quality at from 25 to 35 
cents a pound, whereas the normal mar- 
ket price is 14 to 15 cents in lots of 5,000 
pounds. For example, cheap body stock 
of no better than newsprint or ground- 
wood grade is being coated and offered 
for sale at 24 cents. 

No well-known mills are thought to 
be involved in the practice and respon- 
sible paper merchants are refusing to 
handle the “bootleg” product. The New 
York Employing Printers Association is 
counseling its members to resist all such 
offerings even if it means idle presses 
and to buy only through regular chan- 
nels at the prevailing market prices. If 
printers encourage the practice by pay- 
ing any asking price, as some printers 
may be tempted to do, it is feared the 
entire price structure might be upset— 
just to keep the presses busy. 

One of the expected results of price 
decontrol was to have been the early re- 
turn of “low-end” items which were un- 
profitable to manufacture under OPA 
ceilings, but there is no evidence yet of 
these lower grade papers coming on the 
market, a check of paper merchants 
and printers revealed. As long as print- 
ing volume maintains its high level and 
demand for paper continues heavy in 
the present seller’s market, the higher 
profit papers can be easily moved with 
little or no price resistance. The return 
of the low-end items in any appreciable 
quantity is not likely to occur until the 
market conditions once more have ke- 
come normally competitive. 

Hope for substantial relief from the 
protracted paper shortage by the middle 
of this year is indicated by present pro- 
duction figures and estimates. Improve- 
ment in domestic and Canadian pulp 
production, and the arrival of pulp im- 
ports from Sweden in May or June after 
the spring thaw of ice-bound Scandi- 
navian ports, coinciding with increased 
paper mill capacity as new machines are 
put into use and new mills go into pro- 
duction, are expected to bring supply to 
the level of demand by mid-year. 

E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of 
the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
in a talk on the paper outlook at a con- 
ference of the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation in New York City, said that 
“European shipments (of pulp) in 1945 
approximated 800,000 tons. In 1946, due 
to conditions inherent in OPA handling 
of the problem, shipments fell off to ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons, a fact that will 
have considerable import in paper pro- 
duction from non-integrated mills in the 
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first quarter of 1947. It seems fair to an- 
ticipate that during the year 1947, this 
country should receive European pulp 
at least to the extent of 700,000 tons. 
The situation, until open water ship- 
ments can be resumed, will be extremely 
acute, acute even to the point of influ- 
encing production schedules.” 

Against the optimistic outlook for re- 
lief by the middle of the year must be 
balanced the possibility, as expressed by 
one mill executive, that new uses for 
pulp, paper, and paperboard may cause 
the demand to continue heavy for at 
least another year before supply catches 
up. This executive believes that fewer 
mills will be built during the next three 
years than the country needs to supply 
its requirements. 


the United States today is getting from 
all sources 22.5 per cent more newsprint 
and over 50 per cent more pulp than it 
did before the war. From Canada this 
country is receiving 47 per cent more 
newsprint and 100 per cent more pulp 
than before the war. Mr. Fowler said 
Canada is neither withholding news- 
print and woodpulp from the United 
States nor unduly favoring other na- 
tions in its exports. 

Trade sources and the Department of 
Commerce predict that 1947 production 
of paper and paperboard in the United 
States will exceed last year’s output by 
5 per cent on a tonnage basis for a total 
of more than 20,000,000 tons. This esti- 
mate presupposes no serious or unusual 
disturbances of labor, transportation or 
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The past year ended with an all-time 
high paper and paperboard production 
of 19,200,000 tons, 81 per cent higher 
than the 1935-39 average. Of this total, 
an estimated 2,654,000 tons were print- 
ing grades of paper, exclusive of news- 
print, representing an increase of 46.5 
per cent over 1935-39. A comparison of 
these two percentage figures, inciden- 
tally, shows where the larger portion of 
increased production has gone—into pa- 
per products other than those used in 
the printing industry. 

Newsprint production in North Amer- 
ica during 1946 was higher than in any 
preceding year, with a total of 5,276,953 
tons, or 22.3 per cent more than in 1945. 
Of the total, Canada accounted for 4,- 
143,392 tons, 27.1 per cent greater than 
in 1945; the United States, 770,890 tons, 
an increase of 6.4 per cent; and New- 
foundland, 362,671 tons. 

R. M. Fowler, president of the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Association, who also 
spoke at the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation conference in January, said that 
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raw material problems, and a general 
level of economic and industrial activity 
equal to that of 1946. Thus far the in- 
dustry has been outstandingly free of 
labor trouble. In terms of dollar sales, 
the Department of Commerce believes 
that 1947 will show an increase of from 
10 to 20 per cent owing to a rise in vol- 
ume, quality, and price. 

That some of the present demand for 
paper may be an artificial or inflated 
one through duplication of orders is a 
distinct possibility which the paper mer- 
chants are watching closely. At the first 
sign of even a mild business recession, 
these duplicate orders would be can- 
celled. If such a recession should coin- 
cide with the improved paper supply 
situation anticipated the middle of the 
year or later, the present supply-de- 
mand relationship could reverse itself 
with extreme suddenness, with a con- 
sequent drop in prices. For this reason 
some paper merchants and large buyers 
of paper are cautious about building up 
inventories, even if this were possible. 





PROPOSE STANDARDIZED CATALOG 


A proposal that all type founders be 
asked to standardize their presentations 
of new type faces in brochures or book- 
lets of uniform size which would con- 
tain certain basic information helpful 
to those who specify and use type was 
made at a special January meeting of 
the Type Directors Club, a group of ad- 
vertising agency type directors in New 
York City. 

This standardized presentation, in an 
8% by 11 format for convenience of fil- 
ing or inserting in binders, would in- 
clude the following basic elements: (1) 
usage samples, (2) complete alphabets 
of upper and lower cases of each type 
size for tracing use in making layouts, 
and (3) specimens of body composition, 
solid and leaded, in large enough mass 
to show type color. 

The proposal was outlined by Ber- 
nard Snyder, president of the American 
Typesetting Corporation, Chicago. He 
pointed out that the adoption of such a 
plan would involve the type founders 
in no additional expense but would 
serve to clear up a chaotic situation in 
the presentation of the type specimens 
which has vexed the users and buyers 
of type for many years. It would, for in- 
stance, do away with the present waste- 
ful duplication of each printer and ty- 
pographer publishing his own specimen 
book in addition to the type promo- 
tional material distributed by the type 
founders. 

“The proposed plan is simple, with 
certain fixed requirements,” said Mr. 
Snyder, “but with plenty of flexibility 
to allow producers of type faces to make 
each brochure individually distinctive. 
It is our idea eventually to set up a 
library where the complete style book 
of type faces would be kept and made 
available to the general public, buyers 
of printing, and to every printer and 
typesetter.” 

A 16-page dummy, which shows for 
Twentieth Century type how the plan 
would work out, was distributed at the 
meeting. It was prepared by Mr. Snyder 
and its publication financed by the Chi- 
cago Typesetters Association, which has 
endorsed the proposed plan. 

Representatives of several type manu- 
facturing companies took part in the 
discussion that followed Mr. Snyder’s 
talk. They showed little enthusiasm for 
the proposal, because of certain com- 
plexities involved from the type found- 
ers’ angle, but offered to cooperate in 
further discussions of the plan. 


WILLIAM J. SWEENEY 

William J. Sweeney, founder of the 
Sweeney Lithographic Company, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey, died December 31 at 
the age of 64. Since his retirement in 
1940 the company has been headed by 
Harvey Glover, who is well known as a 
past president of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen. 

Mr. Sweeney was New York manager 
of the Acme Sign Printing Company 
before he established his own business 
in New York City in 1906. He built the 
Belleville plant in 1919, where he served 
until his retirement. 
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FINED FOR DIRTY CONDITIONS 

Unless Vail & Company, London, Eng- 
land, removes some of the machinery in 
its overcrowded, dirty shop to provide a 
cloakroom for employes and cleans its 
premises besides adopting the required 
safety measures, the employers will be 
fined 380 pounds (about $1,600) instead 
of the 22 pounds and 7 shillings assessed 
against it. It was the second time the 
firm had been haled into court, and the 
judge gave it a warning of what would 
happen if the third summons had to be 
issued. 

Four counts in the Factory Act were 
violated by the printer, who pleaded 
guilty. One was that the premises were 
“exceptionally dirty” according to the 
prosecutor. Another was that transmis- 
sion machinery was not guarded to pre- 
vent accidents, which the company had 
said in a previous case it would attend 
to. The third was that lights in work- 
rooms were too glaring, adversely affect- 
ing vision of workers. The fourth was 
that adequate accommodations were 
not provided for the clothing not worn 
by workers while in the shop. 

The attorney for the printing house 
pleaded that the business was organized 
in 1832; that the management could not 
build a new structure because of scarcity 
of materials, and that overcrowded con- 
ditions would not permit of providing a 
cloakroom for clothing of workers. He 
said that no matter what was done the 
building was decrepit. 

The judge retorted that the company 
should eliminate some of its machinery 
to provide for a cloakroom. Then he 
fined the firm 15 pounds, plus 7 pounds, 
7 shillings as costs and gave warning 
that if the case was brought up before 
him the third time the fine would 
amount to 380 pounds. 


TWO COMPANIES MERGE 

Connecticut Printers, Incorporated, is 
the new name for two of the oldest 
establishments of printing in Hartford 
which recently consolidated, the two 
being the Case, Lockwood and Brainard 
Company, and the Kellogg and Bulkeley 
Company. The Case concern was organ- 
ized in 1836 and was incorporated in 
1873. The other company was organized 
in 1832, and in 1871 was incorporated. It 
is the oldest lithographic house in the 
country. 


MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 

The Rathbun & Bird Company, print- 
ers’ machinists in New York City since 
1898, has moved into larger quarters 
where it has expanded its operations to 
include the design and manufacture of 
the special equipment required for the 
adaptation of printing machines to spe- 
cial purpose work. - 

The company, which is now headed 
by Carl J. Bergstrom and Charles F. 
Baier, was a subcontractor during the 
war for manufacturers engaged in war 
production. About a year ago Rathbun 
& Bird bought out the Dellenbarger 
Machine Company located in Philadel- 
phia, which specialized in manufacture 
of the machinery for chewing gum and 
confectionery plants. 
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PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS HOLD MEET AND EXHIBIT 


Pictures of Philadelphia’s Fourth 
Annual Graphic Arts Meeting and 
Printing Exhibit sponsored by the 
Printing Industries of Philadel- 
phia, considered by the attending 
crowds as most constructive meet- 
ing held by that organization. 
Featured speakers included Fred 
A. Hacker, R. Verne Mitchell, 
L. W. Claybourn, DeWitt Mc- 
Kinley Emery, George Corse, 
William Staples, W. D. Moli- 
tor, and Nathan Shefferman. 


1. Huge flag of Printing Indus- 
tries of Philadelphia hangs from 
hotel during successful graphic arts 
meeting. 2. From left: Benjamin 
Franklin James, L. W. Claybourn, 
and Raymond Blattenberger. 3. 
Paul R. Seidel (left) with Fred A. 
Hacker. 4. Mr. James, Miss Phila- 
delphia 1946 (Martha Adams), 
and Robert Hesse admire exhibit. 
5. Miss Philadelphia 1946 opens 


exhibit as James A. Crawford, 
president of group, and John D. 
Williams, chairman of the exhibit, 
look on. 6. From left: C. Weston 
Beck, general chairman of meet- 
ing; R. Verne Mitchell, and Fred- 
eric S. Balch. 7. Miss Adams with 
DeWitt McKinley Emery. 8. Har- 
old F. Fiedler (on left) executive 
secretary, and Samuel W. Hodges, 
who is the vice-president of Print- 
ing Industries of Philadelphia. 
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LABOR WINS OUT ON INCREASE IN WAGES AS 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH UNIONS CLOSE FOR 1947 


@ Pay of all employes of Chicago print- 
ing plants belonging to the letterpress 
unions has been increased by the Frank- 
lin Association of Chicago to enable em- 
ployers to make their contracts for the 
year 1947 without any further changes. 
The pattern set by the recent wage in- 
crease of $14.31 a week won by Chicago 
Typographical Union Number 16 was 
followed by the several scale committees 
of the employers’ association. Thus all 
contracts will run to December 31 of 
this year. 

Members of Chicago Printing Press- 
men’s Union Number 3 and of Franklin 
Union Number 4, of the feeders, were 
granted an additional increase of $4.80 a 
week, making their total weekly increase 
$14.30 for a 36% -hour week. They signed 
a contract in December accepting $9.50 
increase before the compositors had ob- 
tained their increase of $14.31. The new 
contract became effective on January 
22 and calls for basic pay of $79.30 for 
pressmen and $71.55 for feeders. 

Paper rulers were increased by $14.30, 
making their basic pay $75.80. Book- 
binders and paper cutters will receive 
their increase of $14.30 on March 3, 
making their basic pay $76.80 a week. 

All mailers belonging to the ITU re- 
ceived an increase of $14.30, effective 
on February 14, making their basic pay 
$71.90 a week. 

Bindery women belonging to Bindery 
Women’s Union Number 30 and mem- 
bers of Bindery and Specialty Workers 
Union Number 182 have been granted 
an increase of $9.50 a week. 

Notices of general increases in pay 
of employes were sent to members of 
the Franklin Association of Chicago, 
dated January 22. The employers were 
also notified that retroactive pay for 
14 weeks, as provided in the new con- 
tract of the association with the Chi- 
cago typographical union, required im- 
mediate payment. The amount of back 
pay thus awarded to each compositor 
was $200 for the regular time and basic 
pay. The average paid to each man was 
about $250.00. Several shops employing 
100 compositors paid out more than 
$25,000 each. 

It was stated that where firms were 
financially unable to make payment of 
back pay in one lump sum as required, 
a plea to the union would be considered 
and, if approved, the employer would 
then be allowed three months’ time in 
which to pay it. 

A group of publishers met informally 
by invitation of Judy Publishing Com- 
pany to consider the trends of wage in- 
creases in Chicago during January. Two 
actions were taken. One was that each 
publisher should write to his printer 
and express the idea that the printers 
should absorb as much of the pay in- 
crease as the customer, and “that any 
higher printing costs in Chicago might 
be disastrous.” The other action was to 
the effect that the Chicago Business 
Papers. Association should assume “a 
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militant lead in presenting the dangers 
of increased printers’ charges.” 

It was stated by the publishers that 
most of them are “now enjoying capac- 
ity advertising and circulation, and they 
cannot raise advertising rates without 
losing business as point of diminishing 
returns has been reached.” They said 
that “any increased costs must come 
out of profits which are decreasing.” 


@ AGREEMENT on a new contract that 
calls for a base rate of $2.2265 an hour 
or $80.71 a week was reached the mid- 
dle of January by the Printers League 
Section of the New York Employing 
Printers Association and the New York 
Typographical Union Number 6. The 
new figure represents an increase of 
21.5 per cent over the previous rate of 
$1.831 an hour or $66.40 a week. The 
work week remains at 36%4 hours. 

As was the case a year ago, the New 
York agreement came soon after and 
followed the pattern of the Chicago 
settlement, which took place December 
31. The increase was identical in each 
city—39.5 cents an hour or $14.31 a 
week. The differential between the two 
cities remains the same at approxi- 
mately one and one-half cents, New 
York over Chicago. 

Under the new contract the rate for 
the night shift is $2.3804 or $86.29 a 
week; for the lobster shift, $2.655 an 
hour or $86.29 for a 32%4-hour week. 

Participating in the final negotiations 
in New York, which had been going on 
for many weeks, was Elmer Brown, the 
second vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. The ITU 
came into the picture when the local 
union, by its membership vote, turned 
down an offer of $2.10 a week made by 
the employers. 

The new contract, which was ap- 
proved on January 16 by the employers 
and January 19 by the union’s members, 
provides for three additional paid holi- 
days, bringing the total to six. 








Apprentice ratios were relaxed slight- 
ly, with the ratio changed from one to 
ten, to one to eight, and the maximum 
increased from six to seven. Retroactive 
payment which covers approximately 
five weeks was provided for in the form 
of lump sum payments of $2.97 for day 
men and $3.20 for night men for each 
straight-time day worked from Decem- 
ber 15, 1946, to the effective date of the 
new contract rates, which was the start 
of the first fiscal week on or after Jan- 
uary 20. 


@ Detroit Typographical Union and 
employers in that city have agreed on 
$2.12% an hour basic pay rate, six paid 
holidays, and sickness and accident in- 
surance, with 40 hours constituting a 
work week. The pay previously had been 
$1.821% an hour. Thus the pay increase 
amounts to 30 cents an hour, or $12.00 
a week for the forty hours. A tentative 
agreement of $2.00 an hour had been 
arrived at on November 11. 


ADVOCATES TAX CHANGE 

Small businesses should be permitted 
to use earnings for expansion purposes, 
so James F. Newcomb, president of the 
Printing Industry of America, declared 
in an address made before the Economic 
Club of Detroit on January 27. 

“Small business needs guidance in its 
management problems and better credit 
facilities, besides tax freedom tc plow 
back its earnings into its business to 
grow bigger,” said Mr. Newcomb. “Big 
business has access to equity financing 
from outside but small business has not. 
That is why small business must be put 
in a position to finance itself through 
its own earnings without being: penal- 
ized for progressiveness.” 

He advocated that the first $10,000 
profit of a corporation should be exempt 
from taxation to put such a small busi- 
ness on the same basis as an unincor- 
porated business. The tax rate should 
start with 15 per cent for the second 
$10,000 net income, and be advanced 
by categories of $10,000 until the maxi- 
mum rate is reached at $100,000 of 
earnings, this maximum rate to apply 
to all earnings in excess of that figure. 








Times do change! Benjamin Franklin made his first deliveries by wheelbarrow; the Franklin Print- 
ing Company of Philadelphia was the first to press into emergency service that modern device, 
the helicopter, for a rush delivery from that city to the client who was waiting at Baltimore 
airport. Photograph shows shipment being loaded at athletic field a few blocks from Franklin plant 
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HOE PLANS INCREASED VOLUME 

Joseph L. Auer, president of R. Hoe 
and Company, announced in a year-end 
statement that the firm has an unprece- 
dented number of orders for all types 
of printing presses on its books, and 
that new designs are being worked out 
by its engineers. 

He cites the new Hoe color-convert- 
ible newspaper press as an outstanding 
example because the standard black 
units are engineered to allow addition 
of color cylinders without changing the 
cylinder caps or the gearing. In conse- 
quence, he said that publishers need 
not invest in any color equipment not 
immediately required, because of the 
assurance that when the need does arise, 
color facilities may be purchased to fit 
in readily without reconstructing the 
initial basic installation. 

Rotary letterpress color machines and 
web color gravure presses are also in 
production in substantial quantities, su 
Mr. Auer announced, to meet require- 
ments of leading publications. Sheet- 
fed offset presses, 50 by 72 inches, are 
scheduled for delivery, several of which 
will be six-color presses, the first of 
their type printing in more than four 
colors. 

The Hoe web offset jobber, a press 
designed to run at speeds from 10,000 to 
30,000 impressions an hour, adaptable 
for letterheads, business forms, cards, 
inserts, handbills, and other small work 
requiring one color on one side of the 
finished sheet, is among the new items 
to come off the Hoe production line. The 
rolls of paper this press can carry may 
be from 10 to 14 inches wide with fixed 
sheet cut-off of 8% inches. The press 
will require twenty-five square feet of 
plant floor space. 

R. Hoe and Company has arranged 
for recapitalization and consolidation 
of its subsidiary, the Pittsburgh Litho- 
graph Press Corporation, so Joseph L. 
Auer, the president, has announced. The 
proposed plan is subject to a vote of 
approval of Class A stockholders of the 
company. Approval of the program will 
enable the directors to place the Class 
A stock on its established basis of $4.00 
a share annually, and to declare $1.00 
quarterly dividends on the stock as 
earnings permit. 


WILLARD E. SWIFT 

Willard E. Swift, the chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States 
Envelope Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, died at his home in Worcester 
on January 14. 

Willard Swift was born in Worcester 
sixty-eight years ago. He became a 
mechanical engineer, graduating from 
Haverford College in 1903. He became 
associated with the Logan, Swift and 
Brigham division of the United States 
Envelope Company in which both his 
father and uncle had been mechanical 
engineers before him. He is credited 
with having developed a great deal of 
the machinery used in the plants of the 
company throughout the country. 

He was promoted from time to time 
in the ranks of the company until he 
became its president in 1929, serving in 


that office until last year when he be- 
came chairman of the board. During the 
war he was instrumental in devoting all 
of the company facilities to war emer- 
gency purposes. 

Mr. Swift was engaged in numerous 
outside activities among which was the 
YMCA, the Boy Scouts, and the Worces- 
ter Independent Industrial Schools, in 
each of which he served in some execu- 
tive capacity. 


RELEASE NEW CHECK CATALOG 

The Todd Company, Rochester, New 
York, has released a new check catalog, 
lithographed in six colors, all checks 
with numerical symbols in upper right- 
hand corners to indicate Federal Re- 
serve districts, the individual banks and 
bank branches, in accordance with the 
routing symbol plan sponsored by the 
American Bankers Association and the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The new routing plan now used by 
all firms producing checks enables the 
banks to eliminate the old system 6f 
sorting and routing checks, and doing 
the work in only a fraction of the time 
that was formerly required. Fewer er- 
rors are likely, so the proponents of the 
new system report. 


MATTSON JOINS LNA 

George A. Mattson has been appointed 
head of the new and expanded Labor 
Relations Service of the Lithographers 
National Association. He will work un- 
der W. Floyd Maxwell, executive direc- 
tor, and other officers of the association 
in the direction of an extensive pro- 
gram for members. 

Before going with the LNA staff, Mr. 
Mattson was engaged in labor relations 
and personnel work for the Federal 
Telephone & Radio Corporation. For 
several years he was a member of the 
personnel administration staff of the 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America. 


SUN ANNOUNCES CHANGES 

The appointment of one and retire- 
ment of another of its printing ink 
representatives has been announced by 
the Sun Chemical Corporation. Andy H. 
Solberg has been named the manager 
of the St. Louis district of George H. 
Morrill, General Printing Ink Division 
of Sun, and John H. Raven has retired 
as Illinois and Indiana. representative 
of the Fuchs & Lang Division. 

Mr. Solberg has been associated with 
the graphic arts industry for twenty 
years, the past ten as a printing ma- 
chinery salesman in the newspaper and 
commercial fields. Mr. Raven, who was 
given a dinner recently in Chicago to 
commemorate his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with Fuchs & Lang, started to 
learn the lithographic trade back in 1890 
when he was twelve years old at the 
Orcut Lithographing Company, Chica- 
go. He was later associated with the 
Sherwood Litho Company, Goes Litho 
Company, and the Crown Press. He 
holds an honorary membership in the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of Ameri- 


ca, which he helped organize. 





“ST. LOUIS 
MEANS BUSINESS” 











“St. Louis Means Business.” The As- 
sociated Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis meant business, too, when they 
issued a handsome book which carries 
that title. 

“The printers won’t make any money 
on it and they don’t even want credit. 
All we want is to tell an accurate story 
of a darned fine city,” says Fred E. 
Winsor, executive vice-president of the 
association. 

The 76-page book, 10 by 13 inches, 
printed both offset and letterpress so 
that it is representative of the industry, 
tells the story of the city’s importance 
as an industrial, printing, and cultural 


Bt louis 


\means../ 
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center. It contains no advertising, being 
financed through the public relations 
fund of the association. 

Two years of study went into the 
making of “St. Louis Means Business,” 
but the book isn’t a mass of statistics. 
Instead, the point is made through gen- 
erous use of photographs, cartoons, and 
the demonstrations of super typography 
and layout. It uses black, gold, and blue 
colors. The laminated offset cover pic- 
tures the patron saint of the city—the 
Crusader King, Louis IX of France— 
and an overlay design using the dollar 
symbol in gold, the title lettered in blue. 

The teamwork of 220 printers, lithog- 
raphers, and allied graphic arts indus- 
try members made this book possible. It 
was written and edited by Don O. Pyke 
and produced under the direction of 
George D. Hart and Fred E. Winsor. 
G. W. Collins, Jr., had charge of layout 
and design. The others on the committee 
who supervised the book were John M. 
Wolff, Jr., H. J. Echele, Lew B. Case, 
Lou J. Herman, Clyde K. Murphy, 
Maurice E. Mendle, G. Stuart Braznell, 
George Kletzker, and Brian P. Burnes. 

The paper, ink, engraving, typesetting, 
lithoplate work, and printing, lithog- 
raphy, and binding were all produced 
on an actual cost basis by the associa- 
tion members. The first edition of 10.- 
000 copies was so well received that a 
second edition is planned. 

If the rest of the city is as pro- 
gressive as its printers, St. Louis does 
mean business. 








Read what UV uy 
LAWSON “36” 











Letters like this prove that the tremendous 
amount of effort expended in designing and 
producing the Lawson “38” has been more 
than justified. Prove to yourself by compari- 
son that the Lawson “38” is superior in accu- 
racy, design, safety, production and depend- 
ability. 

Plan now to visit the Lawson showrooms 


or your nearest Lawson Distributor. In the 
near future they will have on display the 
Lawson “44” and “50” Paper Cutters in these i 
models: (1) Standard, (2) motor controlled 
back gauge, (3) automatic spacing. 





MAIN OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
426 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 











EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC., Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTING SUPPLY co ene : a Atlanta, Ga. 
SEARS, LIMITED.................... Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver NEW YORK e¢ BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 














PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 





RUBBER OFFSET 


NON-MELTABLE L L E P S COMPOSITION 
FABRIC-COVERED Ri VARNISH & LACQUER 


ROTOGRAVURE GRAINING 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION; SYNTHETIC RUBBER; 
NATURAL RUBBER; VULCANIZED OIL 


FOR EVERY PRINTING PURPOSE 


WE ARE NOW MAKING COMPOSITION ROLLERS 


FOR WINTER USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS 
TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


FACTORIES 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 

CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY 6 PITTSBURGH 3 

CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 | MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 

DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, O. 
1847 - 1947 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 
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Fox River business paper is easy fo sell 
because your customer looks thru the paper and 


SEES ALL 3 


COTTON FIBRE 


25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


MADE ‘‘by Fox River’ 





100% 


COTTON FIBRE 
Anniversary BOND 
by a 
Fok River he 





















teresting and easy for any of your sales- 
men to make and simple for any customer 
to understand. 





Your customer sees all 3 — and all 3 sell 
a better job on better paper, making for better 
business and a more satisfying transaction for you. 
Tie up with Fox River’s national advertising campaign that PAPERS “by FOX RIVER’... 100% Cotton Fibre Anni- 
makes millions more quality-conscious about business paper. __ versary Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin; 75% Old Badger 
Sample Fox River papers with every bond, ledger or onion Bond and Ledger; 50% English Bond and Ledger; 25% 
skin quotation. Quote on top grades with confidence— Dictation Bond, Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond, Ledger and 
for Fox River's watermarking method reveals the exact cotton Onion Skin. Fox River PAPER CorPORATION, 409-B South 
fibre content... price and quality comparisons become in- Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Sperry’ S ; fundamental engineering 


skills plus the printing industry's outstanding 
designers bring to the trade rotogravure and 
rotary letterpress printers, permitting amaz- 


ing new levels of efficiency and productivity. 


*Our sales contract provides broad protection against patent claims to each purchaser of our equipment. 


The Sperry Corporation 


STAUDE DIVISION 


New York Chicago St. Paul Export 
Ford Instrument Bldg. 2400 W. Madison Street 2675 University Avenue Ford Instrument Bldg. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 31-10 Thomson Avenue 
Lone Island Citw. N.Y. 


Stillwell }-Qooo 


> 


g1-10 Thomson Avenue Chicago 12, Ill. 
Long Island City, N.Y. Suite 615 Nestor 7151 
Stillwell 4-gooo Monroe 3480 
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Now, no matter what types of presses you have, you can 
equip them with Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet 


Dryers and enjoy these important advantages: 


Less Offset. On at least 75% of the jobs in the average pressroom 
Doyle Sheet Dryers eliminate smudging, sticking and offset. They 
are particularly effective when used with the new types of printing 

“ Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are avail- inks that are sensitive to heat. 
ppg os ats ee ileal Less Slip-Sheeting. With the Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet 
Dryer plus proper makeready and fountain adjustment, slip-sheeting 


Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers on Goss z : 
B ConO-Tibe oa wee Press. Used with equal on most jobs becomes a thing of the past. 


advantage on other types of newspaper presses. Faster Production. Frequently, with Doyle Super-Power Infrared 
Installation of Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Sheet Dryers, press speeds can be stepped-up substantially thus en- 
Dryer on Kelly No. 2. Also available for all other abling you to take greater advantage of the full production capacity 
ATF Kelly and Little Giant Presses. z 

of your press equipment. 


Doyle Sheet Dryers work from the top down, setting ink surfaces 
quickly by radiant infrared heat from open glowing coils. Because 
of exclusive design they have twice the ink-setting efficiency of 
previous electric dryers. They do not interfere with the normal dry- 
ing of the ink by absorption and oxidation, thus Doyle Sheet Dryers 
are invaluable for overprint color, process and other presswork 
where high quality must consistently be maintained. 


Write for New Bulletin. A new bulletin just off the press illustrates 
and describes Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers as installed 
on popular types of printing presses, etc. Write for your free copy. 


we AE Doyle 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 























Juste how to best present to you through 
media such as this the true character of our 
products is no small task. We give you our word 
however that no papermaker could more conscientiously 
strive for practical “perfection.” That the resulting 
Papers are the accepted standard of a widespread and 
growing segment of the printing industry is strong 


evidence that we come mighty close to the mark. 


N Seda 4: ST 


reowencss PRINTING PAPERS 
7g) Always make good printing better 





THE NORTHWEST “PAPER COMPANY - - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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ANOTHER NEKOOSA 
AID TO PRINTERS! 
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IN ANY PRINTING PLANT 
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LETTERHEAD __t.wi 
PORTFOLIO.” cxrscaoctanstcutes 


Nekoosa’s new Portfolio of Modern Letterheads se Your local Nekoosa paper merchant 
will be glad to supply you with a copy 


shows how any printer can design attractive letter- of the Portfolio of Modern Letterheads. 
No charge or obligation, of course. 











heads for a// purposes...using only standard 







typefaces and ornaments available in the average © N D> 
print shop. This portfolio will not be given to 

the public. It was created exclusively for printers, O (DEYG. 
to help you get your fw// share of profitable busi- MADE IN U.S.A 






ness stationery printing. 










NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY e¢ PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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One Reason Daycos Cost Less in the Long Run! 


It costs you less than one third the price of a new roller 
to have worn Daycos renewed to original efficiency! 
That’s because with a Dayco you renew only the surface 
. .. not the entire roller. That’s real roller economy! And 
re-Daycoing means rebuilding with original care and pre- 
cision. Daycos are perfectly balanced, accurately ground 
with ends fused in one solid, inseparable compound. 
That’s why you can use the same kind of inks, obtain 
the same high-quality printing results and get the same 
long wear from a roller that has been re-Dayco’d as you 
do from a new Dayco Roller. Take advantage of re- 
Daycoing savings—write today. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO.+- DAYTON 1, OHIO 

Latin American Representotive: National Paper and Type Company, 120 Wall 


Street, New York, N. Y. Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers Ltd., 
Toronto- Winnipeg-Montreal-Vancouver 


auton Aulbber 
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Travel the print-shops from Alaska to Zanzibar, and you find 
C&P platens — hand-fed and automatic — turning out a variety 
of work that is positively amazing. This is to be expected, since 
more than 100,000 C&P presses have been produced for the 
printing industry in the U.S. A. and many foreign countries, 
Thousands of these presses have been in use for 30 or 40 years 
—but still produce profitable work for their owners. 


Today’s C&P equipment is manufactured to the same high 
quality standards with modern improvements that have given 
Chandler & Price presses their world-wide reputation. 


All of which proves the service you can expect—and get— 
from Chandler & Price presses 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


BUILDERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 
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NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


mAs W.H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 


ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

a. C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stan- 
ord. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwigh t 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle’ Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 
Carter, Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 
Paper Co.; Colonial’ Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 
Paper House of N. E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 
Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 
John Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 
per Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
J. & F. B. Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 
J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohl- 
man; Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; 
Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard- Plehn; Willmann 
Paper Co 

NEW YORK: Fine Panert rs Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Sm 

N. C.: Dillard Paper ig 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: C Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. 'W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.s Whiting- Patterson 
Co.; Wilcox-Walter- Furlong. 

R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 
Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 
land Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 
Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 
Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 
Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

wis.: “a Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.: Woelz Bros. 
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ROUND-TRIP FARE: 


The travel industry is going places as U. S. tourists 
start spending an estimated 10 billion dollars a year 
to see greener pastures. This is twice the spending 
that took place in 1941. 

Travel promotion will increase, too, as all forms 
of transportation and accommodations increase, as 
steamships and airlines, railroads and buses, hotels, 
resorts, and dude ranches renew serious competition 
for the tourists’ dollars. 

The amount of paper needed to lure and satisfy 
America’s wanderlust is already enormous. Yet 
travel is only one of the nation’s expanding markets. 

“Paper Makers to America” is en route to greater 








ESTABLISHED 1846 





THE MEAD CORPORATION =. 


$10,000,000,000 
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production and greater productivity. But it will be 
some time before the demand for Mead Papers of 
the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines can 
be satisfied. Your best bet is to keep in touch with 
your Mead merchant and to rely on him to keep you 
informed about the current availabilities of “the 
best buy in paper today.” 





* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 
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; The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17-Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia- Boston - Chicago-Dayton 





“boy, is he happy 
about that booklet 
we did for him!” 





OOKING for an outstanding watermarked 
je paper—one that unfailingly pleases 
customers as well as printers themselves? 
Then make sure you specify International’s 
TICONDEROGA TEXT! 


Unexcelled for many uses, TICONDEROGA 
TEXT takes letterpress line cuts and type 
beautifully (it comes in both laid and wove 
finishes). A first choice too, for offset-lithog- 
raphy and photogravure in the production 
of de luxe brochures, announcements, book- 


lets, broadsides, and programs. 


At present, there isn’t quite enough 


“naturally! We gave 


him the best of every 
thing—even TI-TEXT!” 











TICONDEROGA TEXT to meet the demand the 
quality of this very fine paper has created. 
But as the world’s largest maker of paper 
we’re doing our best to supply you. Inter- 
national Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Into each product bearing the 
Kluge name has gone not only 
the experience of twenty-seven 


years of business operation but 


precision workmanship with ma- 


terials of the highest standard 
... all of which is your assurance 


of quality when you buy a Kluge. 


Designed and built for real per- 
formance, Kluge, with its many 
fine features, is a leader in the 
field of letter-press printing. Day 
after day, in shops the world 
over, Kluge is performing eco- 
nomically, efficiently, and prof- 


itably. 
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DETROIT DELKOTE COVER combines ALL the important 
characteristics of a truly fine cover stock. It is extra strong and extra heavy. 
Delkote’s handsome leather-like embossed finish and range of attractive 
colors enhance the beauty and distinction of any catalog, booklet, manual 
or printed piece. 

Delkote Cover is extremely tough and durable . . . stands up under long, 
constant handling and hardest possible use. Because it is specially impreg- 
nated for water and soil resistance, Delkote constantly retains its sparkling 
color, freshness and quality appearance. 

Little wonder that Detroit Delkote is the accepted sheet for covers and 
printed pieces that must combine beauty, utility and durability . . . why it is by 
far the best choice for the well-dressed, yet hard-working catalog. 


DETROIT Lelie COVER 
DETROIT SULPHITE : 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 






eet 





DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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Fine Flax Writing 
Linen Flax Writing 
Fine Flax Air Mail 


Flax-opake Bible and 
Printing Papers 


Boxed Typewriter Papers 
Stationery Cabinets 
Special Makeready Tissue 


Silver-Wrapping Tissue 
(Non-Tarnish) 


jMPORTAN T MESSAG Re 


sHouLD LOOK 


IMPORTANT 





Ccusta ‘Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 





A50% cotton fiber paper, Resolute Ledger 
is rugged. It withstands heavy use, has good writing and 
erasing qualities and is an excellent moderately priced paper 
for machine bookkeeping and other semi-permanent records 


of moderate importance...such as inventory, payroll, 


production and social security. 


Neenah 


\ ><a \ >< ie BUSINESS PAPERS 











These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in 


each watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


NEENAH PAPER CO.*NEENAH, WIS. 








THIS is a font of Pan-American 
Precision Iron Giant Printers’ 
Furniture, which is available 
for immediate shipment to your 
plant. 

MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
FOR ANY QUANTITY 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


Fan - 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
130 Manchester 
; DETROIT 3, MICH., U.S. A. 


“o_o, 

















AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 





Choice of experts. Widely known 
for remarkable durability... 
for better distribution... 
for clean, sharp presswork and 
extra long service. We build 
them to do it; and stake our 
quarter century reputation on 
their performance. Order a set. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








_. CASPER 


GRIPPERS 


Do away with strings, rubber 
bands and other makeshifts on 
job presses. Caspers will re- 
duce spoilage and increase pro- 
duction on both hand feed and 
feeder attached presses. Used 
by leading printers for over 25 
years. 

Each set contains arms, 4 
lengths of fingers and clips— 
there is a combination for 
every purpose. 

8x12 C.&P. $ 8.50 12 x18 C.&P.$10.00 


14V/ox22 C.&P. 11.00 
10x15 C.&P. 9.00 (hand feed) 


Write for Literature 


CASPER GRIPPER COMPANY 


439 Erie Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHRISTENSEN PRODUCTS 





CONTINUOUS STREAM FEEDER | PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER 
Loaded from floor. Will feed at modern high A high speed stream feeder, used on offset and 


press speeds with accurate register. letter presses and other sheet-fed machines. 





ee 
apo 


GANG WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


Reduces to one operation the gathering and stitch- 
ing of all classes of saddle-stitched work. 








BRONZER 
For bronzing labels, calendars, greeting cards, etc. Furnished as complete unit with continuous feeder, 
Keeps pace with modern high-speed presses. drying oven and double delivery. 
MANUFACTURED BY CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY AT RACINE, WISCONSIN 


SOLD BY 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 330 w. 42na st., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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SAWMILL: by ALpRo T. HIBBARD From the painting in the Grand Central Galleries, New York 


estvaco Inspirations for Printers | 63 * 


















The New Challenge Style EE Proof Press is ''Easy 
to Operate’’ because it embodies the CHALLENGE 
“Cylinder Press” principle of proofing with recipro- 
cating bed which rolls smoothly on anti- friction 
bearings. Bed is equipped with removable galley 


plate to allow proofing from type form or galley. 
THREE SIZES: — 14x18 inches — 14x25 inches — 20x25 inches. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 


PROOFS OF QUALITY!.. are yours 


with a 


CHALLENGE PROOF PRESS 


Gee, you'll be proud of the 
clear, sharp proofs you can run 
off quickly and without drudgery 
on the New CHALLENGE STYLE 
EE PROOF PRESS, complete with 
power ink distribution. 


CHALLENGE Style E Proof Press has same construc- 
tion, but with hand inking facilities. Challenge Reg- 
ister Device can be applied to both styles for regis- 
tering proofs in color. Mounted on rigid .all-steel 
storage cabinet subdivided into compartments for 
oil, gasoline, inks, rags and proof paper, etc. 


INFORMATION TODAY! 580 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 











SAVE 

TIME, 

REDUCE 

COSTS, 

GET BETTER PRINTING WITH 
PRECISION MILLED 

Me IRON FURNITURE. 


Available in Fonts and Sorts to your order. 
Standard Sizes to 10x70. Enlarged Sizes to 60x120. 
Price Lists and Font Schemes upon request. 


& 
Morgans & Wilcox 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department I, Middletown, N. Y. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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I'M SELLING 
PRINTING 
ON A FIRMER / 
FOUNDATION 
SINCE WE 
BOUGHT OUR 


STERLING 
TOGGLE 
SEMI-STEEL 
BASE 





Send Today 
for Prices and 
Information 








THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE © CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
23 EAST 26TH STREET © NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 69 of a Series 


Does YOUR letterhead say a = 


QUALITY ...in every language? 


Acclaimed by connoisseurs the world over, Cointreau was 
first distilled in. 1848 at Angers, France, by Edouard 
Cointreau. His formula is still a precious secret of the 
Cointreau family. 


Your business contacts form an opinion of your firm from 
its letterhead. Choose a Strathmore letterhead paper... 
a paper that says quality in any language. The Strathmore 
watermark is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRAT MORE ¢ 2232 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 











Siralhmore 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


x wk 
This series appears in: 


TIME 

NEWSWEEK 

UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
TIDE 

PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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CORVINUS 


Bold No. 257 


GORVINUS 


Medium No. 256 


Cast from the best grade hard 
foundry metal to align with 
the original imported type 


AVAILABLE NOW 


From 8 to 36 Point 


Consult the dealer in your city or write direct to the 


BALTIMORE TYPE 


15 S. Frederick St. Baltimore 2, Md. 





























HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 














Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE e CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS e GOLDING e HARTFORD e KING e LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS ¢ PEARL ¢ PROUTY ¢ UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

















Seasoned Skill 


goes into all 
BROCK and RANKIN 
Bookbindings 


It takes seasoned, experienced skill to 
produce a really good bookbinding. 
That’s what you get when you use 
BROCK and RANKIN service—expe- 
rience and skill built up by more than 
50 years of actual experience devoted 
exclusively to binding books and cata- 
logs. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


Book and Catalog Binding 
For More Than Fifty Y ears 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5 ILLINOIS 








for HIGH SPEED and PROFITABLE 


RAISED PRINTING 





IT’S THE NEW 
Automatic 
Cadcade EMBOSSOGRAPHER 


HERE is the latest completely automatic and 
high-speed Embossographer. Roll it up to 
your press, automatic or hand fed, and 
you're ready to run off those profitable 
Raised Letter jobs. Built from over 25 years 


experience in the 
Embossograph Powders and Inks fi id 
always available—used by lead- 1e1d. 


ing Thermographers everywhere. 
Ask for descriptive Price List. Pg A 


EMBOSSOGRAPH 
PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 William Street e New York 7, N.Y. 
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Intaglio (Deep - Etch) 
platemaking directly from 
negatives is now a practical 
reality, making obsolete the 
present day method requir- 
ing film positives, a maze of 
special preparations, and an 
involved technique. 


THE 
Electron Lithoplaite 
Corporation 


has developed and perfected a 
method utilizing the energetic elec- 
tron in an amazingly simple inno- 
vation, which is safe, rapid, and 
economical. Employing an appa- 
ratus so simple to operate your 
platémaker need only: 


(1) Make an albumen plate 
(no change in your present 
method). 


(2) Press a starting button... 
(this requires an additional 
1 to 3 minutes after albumen 
plate is made, depending 
on depth desired). 


For additional information write to: 


Sole Distbulors 


J.H.& G.B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


101 Sixth Ave. « New York 13, N. Y. 
Phone Walker 5-5565} 


Member National Printing Ink Research Institute 





New York City and Metropolitan area 
Lithographers are invited to come in for 
an actual demonstration. Please write or 
phone for an appointment. 











*Processes and Apparatus Patents Pending. 
































@ It’s the productive minutes that count in the 
composing room: With Hamilton Cabinets your 
men have available a greater number of produc- 
tive minutes every hour because they spend 


fewer minutes hunting from alley to alley for 


materials they need. 


Hamilton Cabinets enable any compositor to 
doa mote satisfactory day’s work. With Hamilton 
Cabinets, properly stocked, each man has within 
easy reach ample supplies of leads, slugs, rule, 
spaces, quads and other materials. Thus he is 
able without annoying interruptions to concen- 
trate on the work he does best and prefers to do. 


Hamilton equipment is scientifically designed 
to provide maximum working and storage space; 
with Hamilton equipment teamed up throughout 
the composing room a greater volume of produc- 
tion can be handled in smaller floor area. 

Write for Hamilton Catalog No. 23, contain- 
ing photos, descriptions and full information 
concerning Hamilton Type Cabinet Assemblies, 
optional equipment and arrangements. Or ask 
your Hamilton dealer for a copy. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Sleeve taba oneal 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Dispose of Your 
Surplus Equipment Now 








More new equipment is becoming 
available each day. The market for used 
printing machinery is now at its peak. 
No time in graphic arts history has been 
better for offering your surplus equip- 
ment. 

Our commitments as export agents 
require us to buy all kinds of graphic 
arts equipment—from complete plants 
on down. Wire, write or phone your 
offerings now. 





PRINTERS EXCHANGE 
Producers of the Speedisealer 


705 S. Wells St., Chicago 7 






































BASIC FACTS 
FOR OFFSET PLATEMAKERS 
The start of a good offset job is a good 
plate and to make a good plate takes 
“know how". You can get this knowledge 


in-a new booklet giving all the: basic facts 


on offset platemaking. It's a step-by-step 
operating manual for any platemaker. It's 
FREE. Send for your copy TODAY. Use the 


coupon below. 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet. 


Name Title 





Company 





Address 








QTY commercial and specialty 


is 








printing problems are 







We have been con- 
stantly searching 
for new ways to 
help you simplify 
your printing problems 
—to speed operations— ‘ 
to make your profits greater. Our latest models fea- 
ture improvements which are designed to make New 
Era Multi-Process Presses even more economical 
and efficient for you on specialty printing and gen- 
eral commercial jobs. 

New Era Multi-Process Presses perform a wide 
variety of finishing operations — cutting, slitting, 
scoring, punching, perforating, numbering, metal 
eyeletting—tags, tickets, labels, zig-zag and snap-out 
forms—printing any number of colors on paper, gum- 
med stock, board and many types of cloth. 

Simple design, rugged construction, good ink dis- 
tribution, uniform impression, quick, accurate reg- 
ister are features that make the improved New Era 
Press a real profit-maker. 

Send for new Bulletin No. 11 for latest ideas about 
printing and fabricating with precision at high speed. 


6” 6” New Era Press 


in ew RRA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375-lith Avenue, Paterson 4, N. J. 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 














CASH IN ONTHE EXTRA 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered @®eeeecescecccccccoccece 


work is easy $ ° 
and profit- °@ ° 
and profit” | ROBERTS: 
you use § > 
Roberts 
typographic 
numbering 


machines 
because: 


SHECSRRSOTS oe eeeeeo 





@ The investment re- 
quired for new Rob- 
erts machines is 
small. 


@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actu- 
ating paw! swing directly—thus eliminating lost 
motion and minimizing weer. 


YOUR CHOICE: eeecoeecoe 
@ Forward or backward movement. b H rs a - ee : 
@ Roman or Gothic style figures. : — we bee @ 


bering job 4 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 3 '=t0tvt wy § 
697 JAMAICA AVENUE complet og 
BROOKLYN 8, N. ¥. eccccccce 
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The Macteth Transparency 
CHROMOCRITIC 


designed to register and reproduce speci- 
fied color temperature, is now ready 
for distribution. Write for literature. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP COMPANY 


875 N. 28th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
Sole Distributor 
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You don’t need a super sleuth to find out 
that the SUPER PORTLAND is a SUPER 


punch—ask any user. 


Built to the same precision standards that 
won Southworth its outstanding reputation 
for war-time built plane parts. Packed with 
power and long life. 





Let us tell you about the many advantages 
to be found in a SUPER PORTLAND. 
Write Today. 


‘Graphic Arts Division 





30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND, ME. 
Mfr's: Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 
Punches, Round Cornering Machines, 
Humidifiers, Special Eauipment 


avs of Service to the Graphic Arts 








SOUTHWORTH MACHINE co 





* 


“THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
OUR COMPOSITORS HAS 


IMPROVED WONDERFULLY” 





“We find that no matter, how ‘intricate 

the job, the Hammond Model_G-4 Glider 
TRIMOSAW handles if in the very best man- 
ner, and the workmanship of our compositors 
has improved wonderfully, since installing 
this piece of equipment in our plant.” 


PRINTER'S NAME ON REQUEST 





1616 Douglas Avenue C Kalamazoo 54 Michigan 
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A RUGGED GRINDER THAT WILL GIVE 
YOU LOW COST “KNIFE INSURANCE” 


Rogers B26-60 Grinders keep paper cutting knives in their original con- 
dition . . . always sharp and true. Extra wide bed and self-aligned ‘‘V"” 
ways guarantee precision results even in the hands of an inexperienced 
operator. For knives up to 60” long. Reasonably priced. Other types for 
knives up to 134”. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 826-60, 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY 


183 DUTTON AVE., BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


ROGERS 
KNIFE GRINDERS 





PRECISION QUALITY 
SINCE 1887 














ONLY LONG YEARS OF CAREFUL STUDY 


of all manner of Sheeting problems, could result in 
the final achievement of a machine which offers 
printers the highest type of accurate sheeting work 
coupled with costs designed to produce profits in 
these hectic times. 


ELECTRONIC EYE 


units afford the ultimate in “spot sheeting” and all 
kinds of cut-to-register work. Send for prices on the 


BECK AUTOMATIC ROLL SHEET 
CUTTER 


Charles Beck Machine Company 


412 N. 13TH ST. PHILADELPHIA 8, PENNA. 








SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 








Save You Money and Time 


3600 vibrations per minute quickly align all types of stock, 
from onionskin to heavy board—eliminate time-consuming, 
expensive hand bumping, jarring and riffling. 


Write for free, illustrated folder. 


SYNTRON CO., 575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
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Wanted 


ADHESIVE PROBLEMS 





® PLASTIC © LEATHER ® FABRIC 

© RUBBER © PAPER @ METAL 

© CORK ® WOOD ® GLASS 

© TINFOIL ® SPONGE RUBBER 

© FIBRE © LEATHERETTE 

y% OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
have solved many ting probl where others 
have failed. 


% WRITE STATING PROBLEMS 


Samples of proper adhesives will be sent without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. 
New York Rubber Division 





BRONX, N. Y. 
Established 1895 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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OF INK OFFSET 
Pare NO-OFFSET 
. PROCESS 


You run no chance of the unforeseen need of smudge- 
sheeting with Paasche “No-Offset” Process Equipment. 
Entirely eliminated is the old problem of ink offset: Full 
press speeds are maintained and delays formerly caused by ink 
manipulations are done away with. Delivery schedules are met. 
The estimators dilemma—to figure slip-sheeting or not to figure it— 
is gone. With the unbeatable combination of Paasche “No-Offset” 
Equipment and Solution, shop costs are cut, press time reduced and 
printing quality improved. 
Paasche Solutions may be used to prevent ink offset on any kind of 
printing, including metal foil and cellophane, food wrappers and containers 









—and to meet various climatic conditions. 


Yeaschs Morbrush 60 


1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY... CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Paasche Airbrush (Canada) Ltd., 300 Main Street . . . Toronto 13 


BRANCH OFFICES iN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 3 42 YEARS AIRDEVICES PIONEERING 





THE 


PRODUCT OF NEARLY A HALF 
CENTURY OF SPECIALIZATION 


INSURES KIMBLE 
p RODUCTION CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 





= DEPENDABILITY = 








® 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
Ink & Color Co., Inc. Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
‘2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
305 EAST 45TH STREET CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
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20 STOCK COLORS IN A 
DOZEN GRADES AND WEIGHTS 
PLAIN TAGS made single, gangs, continu- 

ous strips; brass eyelets, numbers, per- 

forations; slits, scoring, holes and slots. 

PRINTED TAGS in one or more colors, one 
or both sides; numbered, with strings, 
wires, hooks, barbs or deadlock fas- 
teners attached; or separate. 


ALL SIZES: standard, special or oversized 
in manila, sulphite, jute, rope, cloth. 


DIE-CUT TAGS, printed in multiple 
colors, strung, packed in plain boxes. 
STOCK AND SPECIALTY TAGS: 
SOLD TAGS SHIPPING TAGS WATCH REPAIR TAGS 
REPAIR TAGS ALTERATION TAGS TAG ENVELOPES 
BAGGAGE TAGS © PRODUCTION TAGS RECEIPT ENVELOPES 
MARKING TAGS STRING PRICE TAGS FLORIST TAGS 
MUMBERED TAGS SPECIAL SALE TAGS FLORIST ENVELOPES 


STRINGING 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 
STRINGING your straight- | CONVERTING of 
cut or die-cut booklets, your plain or print- 
pamphlets, folders or | ed stock: patching, 
cards. Punched and eyeletting, corner- 
strung, tied in 100's and cutting, stringing, 
boxed. wiring, etc. (7 
lease mention this publication when writing eS. 


STANDARD TAC. 





ESTABLISHED 1925 





FFG MAKERS AND STRINGERS TO THE TRADE 
MODERN FACTORY AT: 
65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Bet. Broadway & Lafayette St. Tel. WOrth 2-3296 











OPINIONS on Presses may Differ 
oe but FACTS = NEVER! 


Il. H. H. 


for the new Cottrell-Heinrich Aniline-Gravure press. 





H. H. HEINRICH, INCORPORATED 
200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 














~ CONTINUAL 
PROGRESS 





finest inks. Generations of S. 
& V. craftsmen have estab- 
lished a tradition of integrity 
unrivaled among makers of 
printing inks. 

Foremost in our considera- 
tion has always been the in- 
dividual printer, his needs, 
his problems. Endless re- 
search is done to meet the 
constantly changing needs 
of America's presses, or to 
prepare in advance for the 
many problems we have 
learned from experience to 





Mela and Wile 


Hast ‘ oD h 


‘SPN 


ELECTRIC 
BENCH MODEL 


Clean Sharp holes thru 
full inch of paper. Table 
size 12”x 18” 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
485 HAGUE STREET 
ROCHESTER 6, N. Y. 


The finest presses in the world 
cannot produce without the 






























MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 531 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27.N. Y 


New Haver 


All sizes of 
Drill 
Bits 

in stock for 

immediate 














AUTOMATIC DISC RULING AT HIGHEST SPEED AND LOWEST COST 


The many new and exclusive features of McAdams 
Straight Disc Ruling Machine provide superior ad- 
vantages that result in real money making for you. 






Plan to put this cost-cutting, high-speed and precision 
operating equipment, to work for you in color ruling of 
tablets, books and stationery. 


| ae : — Made for pneumatic sheet feeding or roll feeding; also 


McADAMS 1-110. 
DISC RULING MACHINE 


combination sheet or web feeding. Write for Bulletin 


Features: JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Automatic Feeding, High Speed Lay-boy, 20-22 KNIGHT STREET © NORWALK, CONN.., U.S.A. 


Extra Color Attachment, Long Sheet Counter. 
Variable Sheet Cutter, Inserter 


ESTABLISHED 1842 





ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND INTRODUCERS OF DISC RULING MACHINERY IN AMERICA 





McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


« Pen Ruling 
Machines 


e Disc-Ruling 
Machines 


e Paging Machines 
« Pile Feeders 
¢ Roll Feeders 
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FLEALOC 


THIN HEIGHT 
REGULAR HEIGHT 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


CAN YOU BE SURE THAT A PLAIN NUT WON’T SLYLY UN- 
WIND ITSELF? If not, then what you need is the All-metal, One- 
piece ‘“‘Flexloc,” which is a self-Locking Nut that won’t budge, 
except when a wrench is used. 


“Flexloc” packs maximum usefulness in minimum space because 
it is rugged, locked, compact—and is therefore, becoming in- 
creasingly popular and this applies alike to U.S.S. and S.A.E. 
thread series. Every thread—including the locking threads— 
takes its share of the load. 


Covers a wide range of talerances—from low #1 to high #3. 
Can be used over and over again without losing much of its 
locking ability. 


Being a “‘stop”’ nut, it stays locked in any position on a threaded 
member. 


“Flexloc”’ Thin Nuts are especially popular, b their tensile 
is so high. 





Sizes from #6 to 1” in diameter—millions in use! 
Convince yourself with a few free samples 
OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, BOX 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT - inoansesule e ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
























Cut Costs on Gathering—Jogging! 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER TILT-A-TYPE 
AVAILABLE NOW 


GATHERS LONG & SHORT SHEETS & CARBON JOBS 
SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 
JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 241 ar ee CAN BE HAD TO TAKE SHEET 
x je 
Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra 
shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 
pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION— 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Ine. 


322 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewart, Reg’d., 840 William Street, Montreal 











Order This LABOR-SAVER Now! 





REDBOOK, 
LIBERTY, AMERICAN LEGION 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 


THE AUTOMATIC “DICK*' MAILER 
FOR- MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 
AND! OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the bottle-necks in mail- 
ing rooms of leading publishers and publication printers for 
many years. They cut mailing time "way down. Save the labor 
of many hands. Really make money for you. New, improved 
model is better than ever. 


Write your requirements to 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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“Tie-up” your make-up pages fast and secure with 
the Riehlock Adiustable Tie-up. No string—no waste 
motion. Made of spring steel, Y%-in. high to fit channeled 
reglet. 

Tie-up is operated by moderate hand pressure of 
corners, closing in on page and holding firmly by self- 


CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 
ADJUSTABLE TIE-UPS, Permanent 





contained clips. To open Tie-up, spread at corners. 

Designed so that it may be left around page of 
type at all times. 

This feature permits locking pages in chase for press 
run without removing tie-up and reglet. This is a distinct 
advantage to the printer who may reprint page forms 

repeatedly. 

Its adjustable features enable it to cover a wide 








bow adt 


[ CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, oniy 60 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.80; other classification, only 
75 cents a line—minimum, $2.25. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 











to 8"x14”", 


range of sizes, i.e.: ao 5"x8” tie-up will expand 
Pp Pp 


volved, please enclose check with order. 


@ Display: 1ti 


i. 3 ti. 6 ti. 12ti. 
1 inch $18.00 $16.00 $14.00 $13.00 














REGLET, CHANNELED 
F_ 0. B. Cleveland, Ohio. (For 
use only with the Riehlock 
Permanent Adjustable Tie-ups.) 
12 pt. per yd. . 9 
18 pt. per yd.... 


2 inches... 36.00 32.00 28.00 26.00 





BRONZING MACHINES 


® MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for - 


-10 presses. Some rebuilt units. 


















PRICE LIST FOR PAGE TIE-UPS 


Adjustable to following dimensions given 
in picas. Available in sets of 8 of any 


Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
@ CHICAGO AREA REPRESENTA- 
TIVE—What would it mean to have 
your products handted in the Chicago 
area by a progressive printing Com- 
pany, whose responsibility is proven 
by more than twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous successful sales effort? Whose 
runs into high six fig- 











moved without special tools. 


For galley inside width 


GALLEY SIDE LOCK. 
RIEHLOCK 


(20G% higher in less than 100 lots) 





Size 12 in. 100 or more in pkgs. of 25........4% 





RIEHL GALLEY LOCK COMPANY, INC. 


1312 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





by spring-action, pressing against made-up 
page with ends of galley lock held by friction 
against both side walls of galley. Readily re- 





20% higher in less than 100 lots. 


Prices on other sizes or information 
upon request. 


«.Size 8 in. 100 or more in pkgs. of 25......000+ $ 8.96 


“Guaranteed to pay their own way and then some “’ 


— one size. F. O. 3. Cleveland, O. Dun’s ratings 
REGULAR a F ures? Graphic Arts products only. Ex- 
Minimum Maximum Price per clusive representation after investiga- 
Identical in principle of operation to the Capacity (picas) Capacity (picas) set of 8 tion. We are interested only in items 
Riehlock Permanent Tie-up. Made of spring 12x18 18 x 30 $ 7.84 that can be sold in quantity to estab- 
steel %-in. high. Used without channeled Reglets. 18 x 30 30 x 48 7.84 lished firms and organizations. In addi- 
‘ aes Bie 30 x 48 48 x 84 9.60 tion, if you have unusual or _ special 
36 x 30 65 x 48 8.40 printing equipment, we might help keep 
36 x 48 65 x 84 10.40 it busy. Box F-1038, The Inland Printer, 

60 x 84 100 x 132 16.16 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

|GALLEY END LOCK, RIEHLOCK CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 

Shown in foreground of illustration. Holds @ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 
Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 


backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth 
St., New York, N. Y. 





Price per 100 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 





Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 

@ WANTED: KELLY B= automatic 
presses oversize cylinder, Thomson 


die cutters 22 x 32, Heidelberg auto- 
matics; also Ludlow, Little Giant, Kelly 
A, Miehle, Webendorfer Lithographic. 
Sendon & Chadwick, 67 Wall Street. 
New York 5, New York 








@ WANTED: Fifty (50) or more midget 
numbering machines. Overall width 
11/16ths or smaller. Any length is all 
right. Five wheels or more. Plunger or 
shaft operated. Pioneer, Incorporated, 
(Printers) Tacoma, Washington. 


(Continued on next page) 











STITCHING WIRE 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 


ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





| 

| 

; ROUND OR FLAT 
| 


ee ee ee ee cee re es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ees ee oe 





way = 

cs; ENGDAHL BINDERY InKS FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
ete =| in Litho-Offset and Printing 
OL EDITION BOOK BINDERS FOR METAL DECORATING 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’”’ 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone Monroe 6062 











Dryers, too, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


POE PREFS i are 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





FOR SALE (Continued) 








Equipment 


# 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 


# 4-4 roller Miehle with Swing 
Feeder 


Miehle Presses—/1—/2—/00 
Serials 


extension delivery 


22"x32", 28"x41” 
Two #2 Kelly Presses 
Two #1 Kelly Presses 


20” x 26” Miller Simplex 


Sheridan Die Press, bed 27”x32” 


units or complete plants. 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Tele-FRemont 7-5100 








Hoe Press, one color rotary, 41” x 54” 
sheet, with Dexter Suction Feeder 


# 12 Babcock Cutter and Creaser, with 


Thomson Cutter and Creasers 14”x22”, 


B Cleveland Folder with pile feeder Make All Inks Better 


We are interested in buying conditions —when you add “33” Ink Conditioner, accord- 
your surplus equipment, single ing to simple directions. “33” adjusts inks to point-of-use 


Northern Machine Wor ks increased. Fewer re-runs are necessary. 


pressroom and Bindery | MAAULUL ME LUNS LULL SS 


Are Quick to See 


Back 


Late 


Presswork 





W 7 
Style B Kelly with extension delivery iw a CONDITIONERS 








Your regular inks will give better impressions—under all 


conditions. Results are uniform and positive! Inks are 

“always right” when you bring them to their printing ConTicves 
peak with “33”. Colors print more brilliantly. Halftones 

stay clean and open. Ink gloss is retained. Coverage is | MY BOTKICIATE 








See your local dealer or jobber—or write direct for 








|] an 8b. trial can, as guaranteed below. “99° (Letterpress) 
| pe dhe terry erentes openings Oe a pe ea ge “0-33” (Litho and 
» “on i ural. Onc ope 
— annwhteminwesae, ' Multilith) 











Ready to 
Serve YOU 


Offset plate graining 


re-graining by experts who 


A) 


and 





the nproved 










seoq 





ye 
Cntral _ CUMPOUNUING COMPANY 
ie 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


eee. We. 0 on ee ee oe oe, ee, ee OO ON, Gm On Onan oe On On, BMC) 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. 


¥. 












































f 
will give you highest quality | U*etnecoupen fervour 97 canvass commounoine £2... a7, wm. : 
lates i h 8-LB. TRIAL ORDER ag Gentlemen: Please give me full information about "33". § 
Se eae ee ke B = Send data sheet, "TO THE PRESSMANZ.~ s 
If our Ink Conditioner a O Ship 8-lb. can for pressroom test. AN a 
does not satisfy you com- a = a 
ALJ EN ASSOCI ATES pletely, please return the B = Name + wt H 
unused — i. 7 : pen : ~ H 
s i incinnati i s er today! Con- = 
1215-1217 Primrose St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio en vigil & ae fe nie : 
(Continued on next page) 100% GUARANTEE Beene eeeeeenwessssssessesseeell 
POPDM oe GDDDD DP GOP PLL LDA DLDPDPEPM # DLO DP SOD PL oe POD PLP LP DLL PBD PPP DDPDPDDDGPDDLDOD DDD , 4 
> 
. > 
| Lhe Rathtun ¢ Bid Company Ine. ° 
4 e Address all communications to 3 
is now manufacturing ‘ The Rathbun & Bird 
the New Streamlined Hildebrand * é Rathbun Ir 
Extension Delivery . Company, Inc. 
a 
and Automatic Gas Heater for . 379 W. BROADWAY ; 
: : NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
all printing presses. ° 
c) $ 
4 . 
PEPE PEPS IT ETE ET TTT TT = FOE ER a PELE EL ELE PP TPT aaaeaaeaaad 4 
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KROYDON 
COVER 


1. TOUGH 
2. SOIL RESISTANT 
3. WATER REPELLENT 
4. EYE APPEALING 

for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 





Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 





COMPANION COVER LINES 





TwWILTEX 
OCD TOLE 


_ HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPAN 
SPRINGFIELD 7 MASSACHUSETTS 





Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 








FOR SALE (Continued) 








CHOICE NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


DUPLEX tubular 16-page preferred 
po = -one model. A.C. drive. 22%” 
cut-o 


GOSS 32-page Straight Line high- 
speed color press. Rebuilt by Goss. 
Complete stereo equipment. Sheet 
cut 239/16”. Double folders in tan- 
dem. Prints 3 colors and black. 
Available immediately. 


DUPLEX three-unit 48-page press. 
Sheet cut 22%”. A.C. 60-cycle drive, 
twin folders. Available in June. 


HOE five-unit Super Speed 80-page 
press. A.C. 60-cycle electrical equip- 
ment including 6-ton Kemp furnace. 
Junior Autoplate and Autoshaver. 
TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


220 South Jefferson °¢ Chicago 6 





e@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

—_ Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 


e@ FOR SALE—Half interest in one of 
the best printing business in Cali- 
fornia city of 100,000 popeties. $35,- 
000 was 1946 volume. Fully equipped. 
Box F-1032, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 
model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., "Geienes, Illinois. 


GRINDING 
e LINOTYPE — INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
ont satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 

















HELP WANTED 
@ KELLY PRESSMAN: For small all 
automatic four press shop doing high 
grade direct mail and commercial print- 
ing. Must know modern make-ready 
methods and be capable of assuming a 
press room foremanship. City of 7000 
close to Kansas City, Missouri. Box F- 
1037, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
(Continued on next page) 





yy «| AMSCO CHASES 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


Mitering Machines +* Composing Sticks + Slug Clippers AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


Band Saws «+ Lead and Rule Cutters + Type Gauges 
H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 











SOLD BY ALL .DEALERS; 











Patent GAUGE PINS 





MEGILL’S Spring Tonaue | Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
—4 The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. | oS 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 


QUICK ON ... . The universally pop- THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt. or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75¢ a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continucd) 
HELP WANTED (continued) 


Linotype Operators or Hand Compositors 


—An opportunity for permanent positions for men 
who can produce job and ad work or who have had 
trade plant experience. Good working conditions 
in a plant with a reputation for fine*work. 37 Y2-hour 
week with overtime. Union Shop. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON 
129 N, 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 




















@ Fine city territory opening for ex- 

perienced printing litho salesman. 
Form and carbon interleaved knowl- 
edge essential. Progressive and estab- 
lished west coast company. Salary: 
Base plus percentage. Will be expected 
to earn $5.000 a year and up after ac- 
quainted. Box F-1035, The Inland Print- 
er, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


@ MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CASTER 

OPERATOR. Permanent position to 
right party. Write, wire or phone col- 
lect. We have competent caster op- 
erator in charge day shift. New man 
will work either days with present man 
or run the night shift. Linxweiler Print- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


@ WANTED—COMPOSITOR that can 
do job work, set ads, and help on 
makeup for Magazine. This is a perma- 
nent situation. Union Shop, $1.81% per 
hour, 40 hours. Vacation and sick leave. 
Must be sober and reliable. Furnish 
references. Foreman, Composing Room, 
The Progressive Farmer, 821 No. 19th 
Street, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 


@ STONEMAN and lineup man for me- 
dium size job shop having four cylin- 
der presses and four job presses located 
northern Florida. Must be capable of 
color work as well as book work. Write 
Box F-1036, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ BINDERY FOREMAN at Omaha, 
_Nebraska. Man to take charge of 
Bindery in rapidly growing printing 
establishment. Must be able to operate 
Cleveland folders. No drifter. JOUR- 
NAL-STOCKMAN CO., Stock Yards, 
Omaha 7, Nebraska. 


@ WANTED: Linotype Operators, Com- 

positors, and Paper Cutters. Sickness 
and accident benefit. Holiday and vaca- 
tion pay. Steady employment. Good 
wages. Write W. T. Rawleigh’s, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


@®@ MONOTYPE Keyboard Operator. 

Great variety of work. We also need 
a hand compositor. Permanent positions 
to right parties. Linxweiler Printing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
_FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. w cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A, M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 726 Columbie Ave. 






































MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and _ control 

ren for printing machinery. 211 
est Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 


TRICKS of the Printing Trade 


Pocket size booklet, contains 61 
6l tested ideas for saving your time 
and money—at a cost of less than 
one cent each. Some you already 
for know and others you have never 
thought of. Mailed postpaid. Send 
50 Cc 50c for your copy today to 

W. H. RICHARDS 
127 E. NEW YORK ST., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
@ INFORMALS, natural white or ivory, 
panelled, 50% rag, 40 lb. plate finish, 
beautifully boxed 100’s with matching 
envelopes—$8.50 per 10 boxes. E. Errett 


Smith, Inc., Dept. I, 442 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


(Continued on next page) 














You can’t go wrong when you choose the roller 
preferred from coast to coast by quality shops. 
The quality of Mercury Rollers is built in — it 
can’t wear out. Because of the accuracy with 
which they are constructed, they greatly reduce 
the time which you must spend in make-ready. 
They simplify adjustment of ink flow, because 
their unique coating, developed in Rapid’s great 
laboratory, carries an exactly uniform quantity 
of ink to the form with each impression, and 
releases the ink with lightning speed. For print- 
ing or lithography, Mercury Rollers and Blan- 
kets are your best bet every time. 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


Federal at 26th D. M. Rapport 
Chicago, Illinois President 
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A CHANGE IN NAME ONLY 
SAME ORGANIZATION—SAME SERVICE 


PAYNE & CRAIG Corp. 


Formerly Payne & Walsh Corp. 
Same Address: 82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 


























LINCOLN- GEORGE 
WASHINGTON - 


scaves, = DOUGH TEMPER DIES essence 


HIS COUNTRY 


R UNFAILINGLY OUT R ANY OTHERS 
ICHARDS— = 


JF YOU are not selling CUT-OUT PRINTING you are over J.A RICHARDS - 


error gen looking the most profitable class of work that can be pro FATHER OF 
duced in every printing plant. CUT-OUTS ARE GOOD, from STEEL RULE 
PROFITLESS PRINTING §~—g Calling Card to a Catalog. Our Slogan, for 45 years BEER 
“WAKE UP, MR. PRINTER, OPEN YOUR EYES—. 5 FOR 
LEARN TO MAKE MONEY WITH MULTIFORM DIES” CuT-OUTS 


1B } per ia 
gerry sar ee B Seas / 
OLE/ “eo sa: 8 _/\ SCALLOP OR CECKLE EDGING ~ 


a CLEANING ANY SIZE TABS he e 
J.A.RICHARD é€ 6 | 9 


Soe 
KALAMAZ00 16t UP ANY SIZE SLOTS ite] 





AdK tUK DiE-CUl CALALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, 
ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 


@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 
and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


TE 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ PRINTING EXECUTIVE—with 24 

years experience, in plant manage- 
ment, production, estimating, purchas- 
ing and sales. Desires to make connec- 
tion with reputable concern as super- 
intendent, production or general man- 
ager. Available within three weeks 
after final negotiations. Box F-1039, 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ COMPETENT, A-1 all-around mch.- 

operator, ad-job printer. Over 25 
years trade plant, job, newspapers. 4- 
color exp. Ad markup, operate Elrods, 
Ludlows, ete. Am commercial printing 
foreman-estimator. Union, sober, mar- 
ried. Write complete details 4661 
Thompson St., Klamath Falls, Oregon. 





@ FORMER TYPOTHETAE SECRE- 

TARY thoroughly trained in finance, 
management and production, desires po- 
sition as General Manager, for a large 
printing or lithographing plant. Box J- 
1027 The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e APPRENTICE PRESSMAN—needs 
job. Write to Dale Curry, 636 Eau 
Claire Street, Butler, Penn. 


STOCK CUTS 





R.and: 
RELIGIOUS Cute | 


FOR AL'. OCCASIONS 2 
ARROW SERVICE 


P. 0. BOX 2217 Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





TYPEFOUNDERS 


For Largest Selection of 


e@ LATEST TYPE FACES 
Write ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


161 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Illinois 


Catalog now available. Send for your 
copy on your business letterhead. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; send for circular. North- 

} ed Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 
inn. 














@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





® THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





TYPEMETER 





ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. 
Based on character count and easily adapted to 
your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- 
paid, The Inland Printer, or write for estimate on 
complete installations. Elco Typographic Serv- 
ice, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 











WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 


WANTED 


New Products 


Selling to Social and 
Commercial Stationers 
and Stationery Departments 





Our client, an established manu- 
facturer, WANTS— 
PRODUCTS made from paper, 
plastic, wood, metal or combina- 
tion of these or other materials. 
MACHINES and PROCESSES 
useful in the manufacture of such 
products. 


We are fully compensated by our 
client. Address Dept. 24. 


Charles H. Welling & Co., Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
New Processes 


New Products 
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PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS ¢ 75 
568 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists 


THE INLAND PRINTER e« CHICAGO 6 








POTOMAC 
COVER 


DISCO 
BLOTTING 
LINES 


DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 


POTOMAC 
VELOUR 






CATALOGS 
ARE 
SALESMEN 


Automobiles, refrigerators, ra- 
dio sets, appliances, building 
materials—all these prime requi- 
sites of the American public are 
on the way, in abundance. Much 
will be bought, but we believe 
much more will be sold! In 
either case, the catalog and 
other valuable printed selling 
materials will influence many a 
decision. If they are created to be 
potent selling forces—they will 
be. The papers displayed on this 
page will impart the correct 
touch, the correct atmosphere 
and secure the correct decision 
— in the advertiser's favor! These 
papers should head the list of 
your paper requirements. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let press run until dry. Sheets 5 34x91 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 

THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 











For Extra Profit 


SEND FOR FREE AICO INDEX SELECTOR 


Show your customers what time-saving AICO Indexes will do to im- 
prove all sales manuals and literature. Send for the FREE AICO Index 
Selector today. Contai ples of all types of indexes. é 

THE G. J. AIGNER COMPANY « 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


ahi iboats ie a 
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Books for the ESTIMATING PRINTER 


Standard Book on Estimating for Printers........- $3.75 


By Fred W. Hoch. Explains mechanics of printing—all operations 


in commercial printing plants—plus —s schedules showing pro- 
duction time allowances for each. 6 by %%,; 


How to Price Job Printing.........+-.++sseeee0% $2.50 


68 pages. 


By Edward Gallaway. Vest pocket selling-price list on 34 most used 


items; a time-saver. 


Arithmetic for Printers... ........scceeeceeeeees $2.00 


By J. W. Auble. Applies mathematics to printer's problems: figuring 


stock, spoilage costs, type fitting, measuring and estimating composi- 
tion, ink and metal costs. Really teaches printing. 


fa ESTIMGIOO 6k ccd cck cdcdsecccecnteccenconss $1.60 


By R. C. Pickett. Nomographic Ink Estimator. Lay ruler on chart, 


y 
read pounds of ink needed for various stocks, according to color used. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO ; 
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Che Juland Printer 


THE WORLD’S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


VOL. 118 * FEBRUARY 1947 * NO. 5 


Leading Articles for You Chis Month 


PAGE 


Chaos Ahead for Printers If Labor and Apprentice 


Problems Are Not Faced 


ovcvcccess oy Frank McCaffrey 37 


To Avoid Claims for “Overtime” Wages Classify All Employes 


Under Federal Law . 


41 


Proofroom Needs Reference Books............... .By Edward N. Teall 43 


Research on Lithographic Problems Must Concentrate 
on Fundamentals ...............+++++++.+.+ By Charles F, King 46 


New Multi-Color Printing Process May Revolutionize Production 
of Color Cards ........ ; 48 


Ink Plays Important Part in Lithography 


.....+By Charles F. King 49 


Rowell Tells Story of Multilith Invention...........By Eugene St. John 70 
Must Photoengraving Be Chained to Flat Plate Handicap?.............. 73 


—plus these regular monthly features 


64 Salesman’s Corner........... 


Books for Printers 
News and Views....... 
Pressroom 


Proofroom 


Member Associated Business Papers 
5 
J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 
Glenn J. Church, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York i ditor 
H. V. Downing, Assistant Editor 


Advertising Manager 
Joseph J. O'Neill 
309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Eastern Advertising Representative 
William H. Thorn 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 


45 Specimen Review ........... 
53 The Month’s News. . 
65 


diy y) Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER. February, 1947, Volume 118, Number 5, Published 
monthly by the MacLlean-Hunter Publishing Corporation ,309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Horace T. Hunter, President; John R. Thompson 
Vice President; J. L. Frazier, Secretary. (Eastern Office: 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.) Subscription rates for United States: one year, $4; two years, $73 
three years, $10; single copy, 40 cents. Canadian: $4.50 a year; single copies, 
45 cents. Pan-American: one year, $6; two years, $10; three years, $15. 
Foreign: one year, $10; three years, $20. Make checks or money orders (for 
foreign) payable to Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage 
stamps not acceptable. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. 
THE INLAND PRINTER no fr ibility for licited contributions 
except to accord them courteous attention ane ordinary care. 
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ANOTHER Cuakity Product by the 
MAKERS OF CROMWELL TYMPAN! 





' MVE 1 


PRINTERS HAND SOAP 


MADE ESPECIALLY © FOR THE PRINTER 


——— 


Washes off Printers’ Iu 


Grimiest hands come clean in seconds—without scrubbing, 
without rubbing—when you use CROMWELL Printers’ hand 
soap! It acts so quickly, so gently, so effectively on ink- 
smeared hands because this soap is designed specifically 
for the Graphic Arts! Try it—watch those stains float off like 
magic—from hard-to-clean folds and creases—even under 
finger nails! Use Cromwell Printers’ Hand Soap once— 
you'll wash your hands of other brands forever! Order a 
case today—Cromwell Printers’ Hand Soap sold by dis- 
tributors of CROMWELL TYMPAN. 


Co-workers in the Interests of Printers Everywhere: 
CROMWELL Extra Special Prepared TYMPAN 


CROMWELL Printers’ HAND SOAP 


4 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-39 So. Whipple St. Chicago 32, Illinois 
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NTERTYPE 


SORLYN NEW YORK 





























































Intertype Faces 


The range of Intertype faces is wide. No matter 




















what typographic effect you desire—modern 








or period—you can achieve it with Intertype 








matrices. Complete showings of these useful 








faces appear in individual booklets. If you 








would like copies of these booklets ask for 








them by name on your business letterhead. 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
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